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CHAPTER XIII. 

TUB XEGiiO IX OEXEliM.-THE BANTU NEGROES. 


a. TH K X EG HO LN UKXKfUL, 



Fun the purposes of this chapter we shall accept (be term Xc^rn /is the nnme (if the dark, 
frjxzlv- or woolK’-lmited pen pies rrluj occupy must of Africa, fmm the Sahara to tin* (.'apt'- Their 
is interrupted bv the scntteml groujrt of pvguies in the Ktpiu(»riul region uml the 
Bus! imeii in So he stern Africa* uud l.iv Iribe> of mr.her rua^ who occupy Kortli- 

eiiit.cm A Trim and extend aniithwmd along the oouse to and beyond the lv|iiaUir. 

Tin? main physical features of the Negro are hi* dark-coloured ►kin* woolly hair. ami lung 
emissive skulk with recoding forehead and projecting juws + The cnlmir is mit black* as U so 
often stated ; fer I bo blackest African a tin.- H*we Soudane-e trilicA, wln> arc hybrids* amd T In- 
Soiunli, who ui ! e Hot Negroes at all. The prodoiuiriMik Ltd our is dark hrevvn, vurviiig from rtiuk 
oopjjinr-iiohmrinl to yellow iah brown or dark reddish bmmi. The colour in the mine nnlividiiaJ. 
varies from time to time, according to his; cm id ll km uf health, and a* n rule it dniktTHd with 
age, new-lmm children lining iputr light in colour. Til'- Imtr i* generally short j hi tfiuisveive 
section it id ellipTieJit and not circular, so that it naliimllv coils Into dhnrt curls; it thus 
appears woolly or L In must tribes the linar i> very shorty hut in. others it grows h* 

ctnt^ideraWe lecigEjij and is twisted 
into very (dahumto do? j gins. The 
hair on the lower part uf a lie face 
is inconq»ktxou4:l the lieord is 
H|rfirse or absent.. and the moustache 
represented by a few haira above 
the cornera of the mouth* The 
skull anti bead cbimurrers sure very 
typical of the Negrws, though 
they vary greatly, owing to the 
influence of mteritiiirriuge wiLh 
oilier races# The ahull jls tt whole 
is mik&ivUf and the bones are 
firmly fused together, so thni the 
eiitlire? tatweaa them are in- 
distinct. The skull i^ long and 
broadest at the back; the forehead 
receding; the ntwie i> braid-taued 
ami llie nostrils are widely u|wnu 
i*c> that it appears wide and flat. 

The body i* weU built# ami the 
height average* uhottf 5 feet 

7 indies The proportion.* of the f'jU'ta AJr. if. VE, /riijnf. 
limbs vary with the mode of life 
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29 o The Living Races of Mankind 

lin d liabit* of the different frit**. Their mliiiCiilnr development u good, and on work which 
depends onlv .m muscle tliev excel t he average Eim-pun; but in anything n-i'mmg 
,h'v am eaailv beaten. *lhe nervous ^«n i* not very sen*hive, and the a^reentum -f fain 
dull. Oi .oration* ant in- conducted without amisthetiifS which would be fad to Luiot"' 1 '^ 
even With their aid Johnston describe* a n one after one of the hut i ns m hnt ^i tontra 
Africa, in which “onemtioftS of the most territ.ly |«itifnl dm meter are heitig earned on, .m l 
the icitifiir- nr* smiling, with tin wrasimial mee or grhuinw. but meantime plnilmi; gniss vnt!i 
their ftugers or watching the ai>iitio«w» of the surgical inuMnetit* with I*** 11 ™ interest. 

Dress vane* from absolutely mulling, ns in same of the people of Kavnirtido, m ‘ 
complete dobing of the lierter-eto* SoJiilL As a rule the 4ms j* very : rhthhvu me 

usaailv mob} women mostly l.nve a narrow ^Ui^t, covering from the waist to abort h 
knees'- men wear » narrow louw-lotli. which they frequently discard, in cold, wet districts, 
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arc *<* and sun pie. are used in l gnuihi and ««»« neighbouring count nr*. 
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vom round the arms or legs, in the mt*. n ? . I waro , m Hie 
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muscle* of t ho arm among.some tube*, while U . fuutust bally 

eanecfaillv among the warriors. The medic me-man or Hu tnW b 
nmunj in assortment of the most eccentric m-tute available. . - Trut . or 

The Uv is decorated by colour- tattooing and scan-tiU toomg or u«itrt.< 
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col r>uj>lnit< living h dfodied bj tuaikmg 
sKKill tut? in the akin, mid then cubbing 
iiL som& dvo or pigimHLt, usually dimvmt 
Cicutrfcatiotn whk'li is morr tiuiiinou, I* 
r&U&ftd by repeated, cult at the jsiifiie 
jilrii-c. tu thiil Llie skhi hi bailing hetomes 
t liUkciiciL rsiul formj o pirojcciing lump* 
f lW tA-urn tin- usually in dimple liue.% 
IjeU sue worked into e 

design* j in their diupled form the' are 
rrt^te nr tribal marks j but when* best 
develuitcdp a* among the Knngahi of the 
i'ongOr their object perianal adorn¬ 
ment. The lolra of t3ie ear mid the lips 
;ul j often greatly extended by the insertion 
of wooden di^ks* and the teeth tiled Sc 
points or some of them removed. 

The typical Negro weapon U the 
*pearf it varies from the light* barbed 
thmwing-iisscgai of the Zaml.M>si tribes to 
I he mas-dv*-. lotigdijndtHh two-edged! le-avy 
thrusting-spear of she Masah linws and 
arrows are widely distributed. and the 
arrow* lire often jioi&oiied. * lufo am! 
kuobkeme* are used for wur, civil execu¬ 
tion ts and limiting- 

The dwellings are mostly huts of 
hunt *rieb=» or poles* covered with thatch 
or Ini'ciL palm leaves. They are usually 
*malh but the palnces of the chiefs of 
riie mure organised Miim may l)» very 
large. Tlie httfs are mostly beehive- 
„hai*d, hut muv bu ovill, square, or oblong. Tlie eouiadfc tribe* rely on temporary reed 
reiwrre nr bivouacs nr huts «.f j»les wv<wl by skin#. "'here tin* Negroes luMtt I'Mw mu lor 
the influence of other iw^ rtouo buildings tux- sometime creeled. The liuls are usunlly built 

nil the ground- but ill awumpy district h they illlll f.Pl lit It .L J. I [ _ J n. 

uru troublesome lire fund-liuta are perched like dovecots at the b»|« of n single j nU-. Hit: 
liuts lure tv|liKilly circular; but some square nr oblong litmus occur among the t.iutiun 

Negroes and in Hast Afrim. , . 

The food nf the Negroes cousiuU mainly of vegetal ile [ttwlucta; the chief cereal# are the 

native gin his elvimino rmd sorghum »r dlmmi. .I various introduced grains. such ns millet, 

rice, malice, and occasionally wheat; tubers, »ueh ns yum* sweet potatoes, and cassava or 
manioc, mid various jiiimpMns and Iwans nre n!w» largely used. S*>me triln># live almost 
entirely on plantains and ticmnnns, and >>t hers on tlie Litf>i are largely dependent on r u* 
uoeouuut- 'Ilie piretural triks have large herds <*f cuttle and thick* »t -dioep, «Jid Iren mi moat 
nnd milk; and mm of them are forbidden by religious -Tuple# from eating veptahl.. W. 
Alou - (lie great. rivers fish is an important article of diet, though some tnks avoid it 
m. conaiden.ti.mi which are no* religious, but which urljgtodly wore pn>hd«!y mnitwy. 
CamdbnUsai is widely spread among the African Negro mccs, ns it k among the Negroes of 
ftipnashi. The iw of l.umriti Rash a# fuod U almost confined to the tV™*F» am! Ogwe Busin*; 
hut it is eaten a# medicine or fetish over a mudi wider area ; ns in such cures it re taken 
secretly, il prohidnlv «*etifs more widely tliau is thought, i ;m tiiitalisui. in f:n, , i. probably nrewe 
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from superatitiuii* motives A- >ir flurry jatmetou 3aY? t M Mmi will eat the flesh r> f li" E|si tu 
make ifL bui brave* and the heart of a bmve enemy i* conked iviid devoured by tlnw who wish 


tu h bn re Ills courage.” 

The aotiiid organisation of the Xegrsje* i* primitive tnul tonally |iat riuivluiL In many 
ruse? the people live in independent families or m fluted village communities, with an 
elder over each, It roup? of village* may unite under u committee of elders or tinder ft ddcl- 
Mmtv uhtefc ina? be subject to u principal chief or king. whose power may l*t upheld hy a 
feudal svftfem or lie an absolute despotism. In either case slavery is nearly always ah 
important element in organised siuti.'S, 

The character of th« Xegrn is marked by extreme contracts* the agricultural tribe* ilifT«-rinjg 
from the warrior castes of the orgmiisiid military states- The Negroes nre generally described 
ns indolent: but they are capable of great exertion, and where t hey are protected they will 
work steadily in their own way. They arc certainly usually avaricious hut on an impulse 
will act with noble generosity \ and their selfishness doe* not debar them from great feat* id 
self-sacrifice and devotion. A* soldier* their saiigmno Jbpoiirion renders them until rutty brave, 
but in to&i of reverse they are liable to panic; uml though usually kbid-heuited, in time* of 


excitement they are capable 
of fiendish cruelty. 

The Negro industries 
ln?long to a low stage uf 
civilisation. Even a* agri¬ 
culturists their method* 
ure crude. TI lus the groumL 
is eti.'un m 1 by lire* is never 
manured, and is broken up 
by small iron hues or pointed 
sticks. Weaving is curried 
out fPUOUg the more ud- 
vanned tribes and most of 
them extract iron by dm pie 
hundTorgc* from grains of 
oxide of iron collected from 
dream-beds. Tanning is 
unknown, except where it 
ha* been learnt from Uerher 
tribes ami the lottery is all 
of the most primitive type. 
Wood-carving is done with 
knives* but the designs are 
crude and the objects made 
urv always simple, except 
when all acted by non-Negro 
bid turner-. 

The religion of the 
Negroes is Lv pit-ally felish- 
1 * 10 , though it may be wry 
slightly developed* Ap* 
I mm tit ly id t X egn ws* h u ve 

some id hi of u supen sutuiul 

being, even if tlidir Ideas 

Iff vague; and they apply 
rheir won! for god To min* 
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storms, and other mfcttnd phtfiinincjin, or tn anything 
niu^l^&rtecL Hut all Negroes ^etn to have it lively 
faith in 11 to existence of spirit s* und g*m*niUy regard 
tWn as very ntuufcfOim Negroes rt'fer to these 
spirits in explanation of otherwise inexplicable events 
lln-v believe That every oaf uml ttgom-y hits its own 
ini.ii v id an I spirit „ Fetidikm i h .us uriglnatos ns a 
form of Nuture-worslup, nut) Is based on the attempt 
To explain natural plumounnja by attributing in¬ 
dwelling spirit to nil external nut u nil ngc'JU'frs, 

Such worship -onti kadi 1 h■ I lie Hie of material 
objects as svnibob of the various uni uml agents j 
and* ny Burton *iy** “Of course The symbol to con¬ 
founded with the Thing cymbal feed; nud the statue 
or picture, which, the enlightened took upon m they 
would a portrait ^ir memento, becomes amongst the 
vulgar an mbjeet of absolute worship* 11 

Thus Xature-worship gradually leads to the use 
of f.-tinhes mid fettohisiiu Hut the Negro respect 
for fetishes to due to tlie belief that they are the 
abode uf ininc spirit who eon do its owner good or 
burin* FettoUtom varies greatly in the extent of its 
influence m different tribes. In Hast Africa it is less wit3^pttS*d and powerful tlinn iu West 
Afiiou where H is general; its priests have gre^t authority. and it- cefemouie-? are Rccotnjnnied 
by human sserifiees* 

The faith in spirits is the busts of the typical African judicial system—ordeal by |-oison 
or tort Hue* The test is Uxeare tit silly an appeal to the spirits to decide » case whan the 
ridels uf the tribe have tml siifflejeiit knowledge of the facts to give w verdict. 

The African Xegrue* limy he divided into four groups* The Negroes Living sour 1 1 *>t the 
line from tin* mouth of the Jttbu mi the vast coast lo the Kio dd Key near the mouth of the 
Xig*r on the wst nsig are grouped togetlier its the UimtH* oil account oL the gem-in! 
ve^mhlanct- between their luu-mige,. In'W-w Africa, from the HI- dd Hey to SencgAmlria, 
ure the Huinea Ncgroe*. who are continued rLt*tW0i$ by the Krgro&s of the Boadniu these being 
much affected by Humilie inRuemn >, between the northern Negroes .md the Huntu me a 
group of lv putt-uriiil Negroes* including the Kikuyu* Virnu-iiiitiin Mon hut tin und ha**. H'e 
fourth or Nilotic group Occupies- tiro upper Win of the NiU.% and now extends jjomh-eust to 
Kill I mi NjarOf owing to the southern advance of the Masai- 


rk4** i>y Hf. ir. &{' rr»M Fsy. 

kkaua, cui et or twc oaaia^wwato 
iiccuuav-vs- 


o. TEE 15AKTV AND HOTTEJfTOT JfEGllOES. 

I. THK HOTTENTOTS*. 

At the tjeriwl of 1 lit? first Ewnjmaii tutcnjounie with Koutlt Africa tin* J|n*(witflt» *“• 
im( of tlt« mot jarful tribes in Otpe Colony; but they. tik. their nllbr* the liadumm, 
Imve In ■mi rttmillly Wins? j.round under the preraura of otJlw trib* tiud Euroj.iiun colunuU. 
S«w' iht* Jlottciit ot* —or. ti* t Ili.’V iiili tlieiiMeivi!.^ the Kliok-Khoi—mv mtnirricully uuim- 
t tori unt. Iwitig ran tilled to u few smnll ureas in «out1i-westeni Africu. Their uiimU^ wn 
•"»inmlnl hi ill*tut KUiilO. whirli, Uoivevi.-r, inotuJctf mwiy ludf-ljreeiis. They «»i-e(ir in t n hjiul- 
Inml Kiurt. in GriquulMid Wo.4 ami Hriti>h lied man nland, in Niimaiiuohiuh itnd ^wnubcHlly 
in Cnpe (‘olnpy. They helony to four surviving elims—th# Nimiiujim on both sides of 
the month of the Orange River, ilo Eanupu! trf tin- ^ t»=il ^ * l'l f ‘ r Orange Kiier. 

■ lie tiri<|tm of liriqimhind West ... Kimberluy, iinii tin- GnniuiUn on the western tumlevs 
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jipe&miiae of the Hut 
lentota if vt k fj dtalnjctiv^. T1 icy him* a 
YcUowLsh^bfsywii vi\xhII_v luui\ u 

ionjr liiv.ul niMi triangular face, with a siutdl 
ll0S)e , high cliwjk-limiw. tuirl ]"noted chin. 

Tliin ate nf less Hum .Hurt height, the 

average being nliout 5 f-v!. iho liuibs me 
slim imd the holies small. so that tin* build 
U rather offeminitfe; (unit the lxjdj' has 
Iiiuully waty ties]iv, pwjecting buttocks 

Those elmractew iirtHSOt a miuhiuntiaii 
nf those i.if the Negro mew and of the 

Banhint*. the Hottentots feifog aUl* h> 

tli,- hitler by their colour, their brawl fiivi-s. 
4tn»u ‘hills, and j nomine tit *Ueefc-W,*. 
'i'li.-i liMiv.-vcr, from the Hush men by 

the’ general form of the skull nnd the 
character of the Imir. The Hottentots 
tieeonlrtgly wgard.Hl as descendants of Hi- 
original iinahffluui rate, modified »>’ ™ tv *- 
unirI'iiuje with the limitu. 

The dras of tin- prim it be HoUeutol* 
oonaists of tt string or !»** of leather 
mi mill round the waist, from which «W 
htlBir strip* rf fur add string’ "F bends am 
shells mill of n i-arov). nr dunk ut untwined 

.ki„. *mhi\s a.v used on . g t.mrches 

iiriituiu‘n<s the women wear huf-riug* 
leather, armlets nf ivory and Iran.£ 
shell earrings, and necklaces of sh.-lk bead 

<jt fragments of ostrich egg*- 1 hu " 

«*<l *'f the w m i 

had n ttdrajf abaft nod e-«.cli ^ 
various Win* of hnobkerries or tbrawmg- 

oiabs, bow, m ***** iirn>ws ; te 

domestic utensils ™ l" ,tp <m ‘ l , J 
iron knives, horn ml ** ■I*""* *'" 1 

bone needle** * , -i, 

The huts me l^hive-slur^l, and "'ill 

a b»i -h» *# 1 ‘ r'“ ““ uC 

m„ta. Hie)' »"■ “' ,J 

..vim, or !■■««*. -l“ v , ‘ 
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with fin assegai. They 
Formerly smoked daltk fl, 
a species nf wild hemp, 
now mostly replaced by 

to! HU’CO. 

The umdoiu* of the 
Hottentot# are often 1 lie 

same iw than* uf ttis- 
Kaffirs—ns. for example, 
nui>E. of tlm ceremiiikie^ 
connected with the birth 
of children; thus they 
carefully bury r he 
phicentn, tlie mother 
undergoes certain iite£ 
of purification, and the 
in font Is snu-iured with 
li 1 w-dting. Cire 1111 nzki■. m 
is performed when boys 
lire about nine years of 
age, Slamages bet ween 
near blood-relative* sire 
forbidden; the womnn's 
consent is asked after 
which t he affair is *eit led 
by purchase between the 
bridegroom and hu 
fat lire hit t luf - in - law. 
Polygamy was once 
prevalent. The burial 
customs are Interesting: 
the i-or| ha 1* sprinkled 
tiuni^n. with blood, sewn up in 

Hints mid landed in a 
sitting attitude facing 
In fiBing up the grave, the earth 


the east in nn even vat ion made uti cue side of the grave 
h therefore not thrown on the corpse, 

These rites and the folklore of the Hottentot* &bow their lively faith in a future life and 
in the existence of spirits. Their folklore u extremely rich in tales of the * L TucEe lifemms ” 
tyj-ie. Their language k allied to 1 lust of the Bushmen, bur it contains only four regular clicks. 
Ils structure is very specialised; for it. Inis a gender* and shows whether nouns sire masculine, 
feminine* fir neuter by the aid of vufDxcs; it also has three numbers. But, us in some other 
linguistic groups the meaning uf many words varies according to the tone of express jum 


2. THE BANTU OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


The Ova-Hxilerq, 

As we have seen hi the East section, the most jiowcrM uud most typical race of t lot teuton 
are the Xanuujim of the lower part of the Omnge River. They have been reduced in n umbets 
by u struggle with a non diem race, the Kerens w r ho are now the dominant people in German 
South-west Africa, Between these two people* l.bure wjls once a buffer tribe, known ils the 
11 ill I Jam 1 inw vv 3 n 1 were Ilyla-iits liet wcei 1 t \ 1 e Nnmaq tia and their nort 3 10rt 1 F( w>.s ; 3 1 l it 1 1 j ey w cre 
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weak and disunited* and were power-le-- to resist the southward eucnntehinejH of the tlereros. 
They now Tfyigi r only [jj a few mountain retreats, The disappearance of the Hill Uuniura has 
left the N.unsnpm ami the Hemri.*? bef t«.* hicr jlihI during hie ] iFCstmf ctiitorj (he mil he 
history of the region which i~ now known n> lienmiu Soulii-Wivi Africa has been the atory uf 
ilii* fight fbr uvi>i:ety ih-ttv^-ri fhetft; trila*s. 

The Ih irni- are c-h-arh li BantO IKO rf nouhmi origin s Husy invaded tJernmn Eolith-wv.-t. 
Afrit-si nl -.iir a t-t-ntnry ago, jlihI now rtee ii [*\ the whole * - a iel try from Hyaiu[ kjI mid to H si lii *h 

I Jay* with t bp- eieejit i 01 i pf 11 if- nto■ mi ta in u L t ** <icc11p lh 1 by thr 11 ill I *iimini. 11 mi3- numb L rs 
ure estimated nE about 70 t <Hi0. Their southward progivss was stopped by the Numrupm, willi 
whom the Hercros have waged n long series of wars, tilth varying Fortunes* In the middle of 

II m cent u ry the Hi *n *m w i? re de feat ed ile id one t ri bo mm Ibl luted ; hi it rs ft r r l 81 it K I sy t S i r 
aid of some English elephant-hunters and the advice of some Herman missionaries the tide 
uf war turned in I heir favour, 

The Hereto* are a well-built tme, and have fierii described as showing fanca-imi features. The 
skull if- of moderate length; the hair, though wtralh* is ratlin- long; I he nose k rutnjriirativoly 
narrow* the cheek-huise* are net prominent and the lips ei.unj^mitividy thin. lin j characters 
of the head fhcretere xbotr some foreign influence. The urigiiml mental peculiarities ui the 
IMKijiks are masked by Mir reMill of n century of ih^perate war* They are mid t hi he ^ulh-u* 
cowardly* mid riispifjuu* t hut to Iw- Ir-s changeable and r-niul ional than the JftjMvutol.sa 

The rh>thiiig of the tribe is of leather* nudity 1 eing regarded with cKlreine aversion* T3 lp 
clothe- of ifir women are a leather jadticemt atid a small mantle thrtmn over Mar shmddet.-; 
both garment* are tleccirated hy bead f sheik £1 tid wire ortuirneiir The vvuibt h rueireh’d by a 
girdle uf leather strijti; oti the legs and arm.* are lings of beads and wire; white the brad b 
rioiTcd with a circular cap, wuh a sci ies nf wing-like ornaments like those nu a horsi-i hers 
helmet. Tin- weajK>ns mF tlsc lril;e are u>segak T Ih>w and arrows* and the kindikciry, Tlu? Justs 
art 1 of IlIlo beuhire^bajficd tyjw + and are covered with skins. They ure light, and poitublv, for 
they tire moved frequeiiily. r flie iniiiti industry U caUle-mising* but goal - also arc kept ; while 
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some .odious of the tribe have taken to agriculture, mu! wlfcrt wild pni! ? ami herbs They 
have many superstition# ivijaitlinjj finni. ami a strong horror of salt: they lsdieve in "itrh- 
erofi ; and. lib.-* many of tin- lvjuatorial Negroes. haw* a highly developed tree-cult. 

Tin* Ovanijm of Northern (terimm South-west Africa a™ u less iat cresting race, They 
are Banin, mid an* well built, tall, irnrt Intelligent, They &™ agriculturist* in the main, hut 
iitni ?iv uie rnttk. Th t* tnln- muml^r? now atlM^ut KKMJU0* 


The: Kakhees, 


T\u* uEiiut 1 Knffif i* tn>w tiswl by English miters in Coft* CnkinT for any South African 

2s&n i-fi. lint tb( K ufttuti! is liift™«illy mid etliiwJgnjtplii^tlLv liw t\w or Anui-Kn^n, 

the 3 leading Haul it nation living south of Natal. The word Kalfir i* nl Aval.rigiit. and mean* 

*■ iriHA.*!-" It wav air]died by the early ucl tiers of tin* eastern part of < «!ony to iho 

wnrlike native# of that region. jn>t as it lifts b>m given in India to one of Hu' turbnleul hill 
^eojrlea of ihe north-western front [or. Kuffmriii-which. like tW KiitHnstim of Indbi, means -1 hr 
ivjiuilrv of the Kaffirs”—is I'ounded un tin- *mlVtu*l by tlie Great Kci lliver. wIiMi eiMeis tin- 
l ml inn Ocean near Kite! Imtnluii, mid on tin- north b\ the southern frontier of Natal. nml thus 
inr!iidrs the districts known as tin- Timiskri. Teinblihmh and iWoiaiid. The Aiua-Kosa, w ho 
inhabii this region, a typfcsd Itunin m--. 'JI.. y ftre mnseulnr hut slim. and well profit hm-it: 
lliey stand about 5 fret ]U inches high, They are dark brown in colour. have w.Mrlly hi nr, a 
bi-oad nose, mid thick lips. lntidWtmdly they m brave, intelligent, Kthtnissivo to ti&etpJiiM* 
and quick pupils. 

Tiier dress in skins or blankets, and adorn their Umr with KnL-i-. rfnn- "t ■•omls. ami 
luctnl U*nds, tine section of the nation dresses the Iniir into a kind of raj.: a grass ring is 
,dined over the crown of the head, anil the hair is fitstem-d to it by g***; as the hnir grows 
Hip riiiLt i* mfonl fmm the lmid. like- a 
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Mif; chief Kaffir wenjioft is the adwgnL, but the men are expert also in use ot the 
knobkerry. -they protect themselves vehh large oval leather ?lneld^ 

J he hniliis dwell in tom] torture fronit nl huts* Thev were mainly [^tonilt hikI Hvod burgs! v 
chj milk; 1ml they now grow crops n-f inaiy.o* miller, find vn.in.-i, 

They believe in spirits, nnd are said to worship those of their ancestors; but they do noi 
apparent iy believe in any mne supremo spirit or goth 

iif the sub-groups of the true Kaffirs the nio&t important is that of the Poudm who live 
on the liarder* of Natal in Northern Kaffraria, Tin-;, are now settled anil peaceful * their 
numbers have accordingly increased greatly* ami the frriU- is now estimated at over auiUHik 



FA*** **<#, ITl H'ujpn] 


riniisii svt,u giiua 


l Jlrf^tcn. 


living liming the Arna-Kn^a i- n people whose esuct adiniti^ n re uneertiiEm They are 
the Iffngo nf I'iiigolfiTid— i,v. die ?oudiciu Jaurt of Kalfnvrjsi* jii^t iinrEh of the Kei Fiver, 
la 1 H#Ik Iiimever, wlLeu they fir=t pine*jd tlmm«t‘lves imiler IInl i>h ju'otrctiim 11tcv Weie *etlknl 
tty Sir Berdanim d'Urban in their piv.-eni. home, between the dreat Kish hiver and the 
Kotsbmunn unit thus wed from dm Zulus, who went threatening in - eat them up/ 1 They 
have no piHipt-r tribal mime* FiugUt iiii|Hjsvd mi them by the Zulu*. simply m&miiig M Vagabonds,” 

The Beititijamas- 

1 ii ■< ■ I urn an I an 1 1 i * a va s [ 1 a tel of m li i it ry, lta undo I t o t la e -i nit h f iv Fn j na < V > loJ iy „ E cj 11 le in u 11 l 
by die Zambesi, tu the west by the Kalahari Dramt, and to the ea#t. by ttuithrm lihudedii, 
the TnuJiivaui, and the Umnge Fiver Colony. The^e nine the exiting political boundaries of 
the country t bin etlmogmpUhnjly tins term includes part* of die adjacent territories extending 
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3l r - JT4^ii} 

TWO ZL T LU fllttW- 


custwunl 1 Up Trims- 

vsmiI nut) northward In*- 
yu ml the Ziimln^L ThL 
country nits i.mt-p in- 
habit nd by KusliituL. who 
have beeu - l>v 

the invasion of a immlter 
of BanE u t ri bos from 11 te 
north, who are grmrqied 
1 1 1 11 ." r ll> If hr 3 tpchl lll h lei- . 

At the present time the 
monC juweifnl tribe* of 
iWhuiLiuis i> the Ikmsmg- 
wnprf i> p who lire rntnl by 
the well-known diief 
Klmum. 

The i'eh'iihih Beehnam 
trilx*- uro no doubt closely 
aIIhmI in descent* but in 
physical a|sppftniin.‘p they 
d itior v on*hlr n j. I ►!y. 13 ie 
history of the various 
tribe* is ii lun]* record of 
war ami mlgnifion, duoin^ 
which the tribal ditfer- 
eraes hivve been eon fun m! 
In intennarritlgo iincL 
else influence nf different 
uiinlei of life- 

t he 11 losi remarkable 
jK)iiit on which all agree 
i> the maintenance of e lie 
totem mrsteiiL Even on 
t ]iL k di*m|jtio]| of n tribe 
the ie L w dull sometimes 
adopt & h new totem. 
Thus r Le Bimmogwnto 


triti,- vnu fsitaUli-lii'Hl ns an offshoot from the Eakwetm, who*e sacred animal i> the crocodile, 
or kn^tui. The founder of tike ISamitfigwnto ww a chief named Kari. the great-great- 
■'mi it Hat tier of Kluuuii, Kim led .iff a |mrtv of Hakweno. tmd they adored iih their taU-m 
die -mall i*Umr mitelo]*, Similarly the Hiibmlii have us their wa,l animal the katlu or 
monkey, the Batut&i tin- Ittboou, and ilm Uatlum the ofe|ili4tit. 

The Heehusiwus Mmig In the swim 1 1 the Kaffir*. but they are n smaller, kw 

muscular, fete active nice, with a darker colour { they ore tome jH’iuiefuL though when attacked 
they lam* defended themsalves with great bravery ami skill. Thus the Ikirutsi have mure than 
frtice defeated attacks- of British mid Jioer armies; and <m tin* hutfc ucrasuNt, w 'heu the Mutnblli 

invaded the country of tin- Uhmimgwnto, they were defeated villi heavy loss. H'E Bind.. 

niv mitd and kind in disjn-itioii, hut they have t>u occasion* committed tna>»iinv> i(|uul in 
cruel l v to I hose of the Zulus and Atna-Kn^i. The early travellers dcscrilad them as intelligent, 
hnnesl. iind most industrious: but some later visitm> to JVrliimiiidnud have hern ]> ■-- favourably 
iui|i»aal by them. Urn* recent traveller emu;ilulus that “theyare the stingiest,.tinlegging, 
griL4]iing, uml altogether disagreeabJe set of people that it i* iMissible to imagine. Although 
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possessing large herd* of cnw- and goats. they will not give u Granger 11 drop of milt until 
he pFty- fur it. 1 ' 

The national tln^s of thtf BeehiiauiL* i* a ^kiti chink, or hxrum; women wear in addition 
two or mom skin api-otis. They have elaborate urtmmtmi^ of strung toetln aiiai 1^ k nd^ and 
annteiy of !£nsss. 

The chief wijrvjmnii of the Btsdiuriims fire 1 1 m■ barbed assegai smd oral hide diietd; hut they 
also use a iwo-edged dagger and kuohkomes 3uni their wm> with the Ki^kmeu have forced 
them to adopt the bow rnifl arrow. The wumdeu handle of their daggers are beautifully 
carved ; for in woodwork the I’edmana* are very skilful. They uiaku s|hxhi> and cup*, engraved 
with animals mid arfdK-^pie designs. Their (Mattery and histwt-vnrk are 11J-0 sujienor to that 
«>j most of the South African Bantu, The hnh= sire conienh with rxtingms!ier'd»ii]i^l roofs 



H'. 

t.-ll'Witr’lH WIYI^S, £ULVLHtU> 


pinned on low walls. The r.xif overluui^ the wall eiPii-idenlhly, mid i1.- outer margin i$ 
supported bv |Kites. In wmr* of the huts fhe.-<- pole* nn* conneH.-i bv a |nl tiuMirork, so that 
the huts an- dDiilile-wnllerh 

The main fc«>ds of die Bevhtuitins are 1 1 ,.- meat of cattle ami gr«UH+ milk, mid nittizt-* 
JiumBi^e is based 011 pnrohasO- The efforts of tie- ^ ujie t < overmuch t to nludbh this 
system Itaii been resisted hv both sosos, and csjieehdly bv the women, who are Jktlared by 
rim* folding 1 lull they are worth juiylng for, and four that they would cease to In* roiuddwtfl 
mid (tired for if they could tie hcLil for noil dug. As fo the case with mo M trim's who lielieve 
111 luteins, there ate uumv restriction!’ m laiirriage, mid 1 hv union of cousins is prohibited- 
After this brief *fo'leli of the general customs of the Ifrcluimuis, we need only i-ittrifler 
the distribution of the principal tribes. The most southern reprewaitiitive^ the Rntlnrn and 
the HutJ,L|ii, live In llie districts of Kuril man and Vryburg* north of tmijimlmid. To the no till 
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of Vrvlitu , g h on bank* of thf Molopo 
Uivor T which divide OipG Colony From the 
fil'diluuintund ProtfrcUffite, is= (lit tnfa$ ot 
the iSnnjlimg; their thief settlement is at 
Mofebitig, imd they extend fur to the west into 
the Kalahari Ita-rot* Iiii the riuutf district, 
hut i*xt ending eastward into the f niiovioil. 3^ 
the huiue of the which I* .'lilt in- 

h ulii rod by one sect ion of that tribe, though 
most of the existing Jkrotsi live north of 
the Zambezi. North of the Molopo Hivef 
sind west of the Transvaal boundary are the 
BungHriikeUL end the Bokwena, or crocodile 
people, in whose territory was Livin^tones 
ini^ii.rtostutiou nl Kulohcug, North o! (hose 
rtre the Hu kjii 111 or monkey people; and 
heretic) them is the territory of the powerful 
tribe of Ilaiiiungwjuo, with their chief towns 
of ^hoshong and Palapye. Abound Like 
Xgiuaii is I he dan oi the HitvrtnuVf who are 
on offshoot from the Ikimougwato, and sire 
now add to be blacker in colour. 

The Basiito uie a section of the Beehuanas, 
who now occupy the area I jet ween the Orange 
River Colony. Natal, and the extern extremity 
of rape Colony. In Uie mountain lii&tuess 
iff ThaWRp-dgo they wrre long able to 
ikffeat the attacks of the Doers ami British. 
The country was annexed to Cape Colcmy in 
1S71, but after a Long war was tmusfeired 
to the Imperial tiovesmment in ISttff, and 
is. now ruled hv a chief named Lrrothedi. 
guided by a British Aduiinistmtor. The trilie 
lias given Up its old political orgiiiilsoibn 
nuil tribal divisions, and bn* settled down to ogrfculluiul pottuiu. Tin* territory of Basutoland 
i s about 10,300 square miles. and the i ion was at the ccu6BB of lslil. 

CloBelv allied t n the Basuto are till* Tonga of Tongahmd. the country between Ziihuami 
and Portuguese East Africa. The ntm » ukmt 2.0CU square mth*. and it is occupied hv 
*»uo 40.000 Tonga, who wore subject to the Zulus until they recovered their independence 
after the Zulu overthrow in 1*70. A section of the same tribe live* in Portiignwn temtory 
Uartli of the Limpopo, where they were for u time subject to tire Swn» oi tiuaUiuitl. lUo 
Tonga once ranged much further northward than they do at present. 



Tub Zrus. 

Between Tonga land on the north and Natal on the south is the home ,1|( ‘ uiij,«n-tiinl 

tribe of the Zulu" the iu»,l warlike of all the l&uitn and the most powerful native met* in 

South Africa la-fore their Conquest ia 1870. . , 

Physically the Zulus are u ruhust and well-built n.ie; they are above the medium height, 
light, active, and .-Mwlleut nmm-rs. Thu l^v,tiling (in* » « dark chocolate brown. 

The iutilnorv dress ,.f the men consuls of wNue strips of fur tied round the waist, while 
the women wear a short skin i*‘ttieout. lint the gala uud royal dresses are very elaborate. 
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'Hie Zulu wottpou i s du; assegai, 11 
the field by each warrior, H e body la 
According to the regiment of the owner. 


light thrusting-spear, .if which w*end nre taken to 
protected by a long oxhide shiisJd* which is coloured 


Tot. M vtaisiu. 


Iu the territory of tbo British South Africa Company the moat important triho is the 
«iri« -H« ,»t ,.■ rt» «** uu» town * «-*». "-*” 1 

“‘tartiwtea Mures tb. Matsbili nre o[ tb. Zulu ty[*. 11* us. jiowurf'.lly 

“ 1 • 1 , * - , , , n llV ,i £.„sii„ Msh. According to Selous, "the MutnbiU girls 

:r^' ~ r,... i„„. to. *£ 

u , , | i. i H -, <s i it te-cnlmjLrpd figure.*” In political org&MJtoiioii, dres& uml domestic 

* Jtofbffl-u*.*. 

Selmi* I lie costume of the women consists "of u >nnll fcp «f P* 1 " l ,lU ’ 1 ... , 

aud ruiutlwE behind, or of n Uttie fringe of <*Mfa (u soft ^ ' * 

«rv*) in front, trnd nothing «t all behind." He ndib that the M^‘U huts 

- ?£ffi ZV™ -- * 

rJ±b f 

iltoM V«btt rensi«s nf » ~ "< «!•*•“ <f ^ 

sovnj closely together, covering their tiiWs &nd shoulders, and huiU up **u J ^* 



riW-r-M fiy J/r. IT. JTJiJer'fcM Frp + 
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Icy. 


uaietlieim;. 


the form »f n Highlanders bonnet. having only their free* Mptwad- f n,m ,llM . r 
nuantitie- of Irnuml nud tiger-eni tails «r iMndrey-skin*, which with 1 Ik- iiiUmn^ fatm 
judi JL thick 'kin that v,m hiuihj* =** their legs at all. Sana »f the mtiiinlusr inKtvaa <*f Um 
bonnet (t f feathers, wear a mil uf olid-skin Maws their forehead*, to vM is *** ft 

feather, which waves gracefully in the air. This hmlwr "ur-dre,* 1 * m*4, l *™«&. 1 

makes even an .mderxiacd, Ugly savage l.wk well; mid »* greater pit. -f the Hatubdiure 

physically a fine, tall race of men. tl»V lu»k magnificent. Ihe young gills +<'*r 'oiiii.l then 

Lin* the brighiesl^ltmmi call * that they rim mcinnge to gel hold of. winch never, 

however, reach to their knees. the rest uf their ]et*>]M being unde. With their 

pliant fares, and upright, stately % me* they formed the 1 -ivtricHt. if not the u»<*t imponug, 

iKJitUSU of I ti Oh sfipfctncltt 1 - , , | 

-The dancing lasted three din, during which time a grt*.my oxen were slaughtered 

for the assembled people. ami iromeiuw qumititii* »i laser were .trunk. The third day was Hie 

m^t .vesting, hi the large ..tiler kmftl tin. 4,U0K l*plurned warriors stn.Nl in a forge 

seiuiciiri.' about six deep, all of them emit mindly bumming u slow ehaut, nud every now ami 
then bringing their right fret in untaw tli* ground with ■ stainp. At ntMcraU, cmiidsi 
applauding shouts, some well-kiurtro brave, after being called upon by mime, would rush nut «f 

mV. ranks nud show lu>w bo had killed his enemies, going through n p 1 .tom.m 0 of how lav 

warded off Hi* hostile blows with bis sliidil. and at Inst dctivcri.il the donth-sUib with bis faiul 
asHs-ai. Every down ward thrust made with the assegai represent.*1 11 life taken, and «l m>ry 
stub* the warrior* nil bummed put with one M th* word m> Oiu- tnnn 1 whU-Iil-I inul 

live* to account for, another fxtlem, nud so oiu 

| M ti 3 i> Uiiiy canoe fiwdi the iuiu-r kraal. and, adiraicidj; h%ta the tm k li% s-tjood in ttir 
uikl't *.d hi- » dftheing .piietly by himself. He aw dressed in mm.key-skins and Ihrk 
cet rich-fed her*, and waUy 1**«1 a king. Ills favourite sister, Niligenginw. was w.tbni 

the circle snlendidlv got up far the occasion, being covered with u profusion of beads, coloured 
bras? nnntvts, and «ilwr chub*. As the was immensely fat, her gatnliok were more 
grotc^iie than graceful; and she was so short-wimbd that she was eontmmvlly obliged to 
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The Ma^fionas. 


The only important tribe in the British 
South Africa Cu-mpanj’g territories- smith of 
tSn r Zambesi! which has skirvhvil tlio Matubitc 
invasion h the Aluiditmii, Thanks to the 
ithum Inure (if ssl" relroaN among the gmnitu 
hill,-’ 1 liMEr miLiitiry, they 3 mv** reaped the 
li.ni hil extinction that has befallen iheir neigh¬ 
bours and cousins. the Jkinyui and -Makitlnku ; 

^ By ' ’J"j ^ 

f y i i 111 s l.lt i 1 They nrviipy K'O.niHF xpuire mik- 

*** v jr*+ f jdftitn 

Sr-|f _y J > | 

jjR ^ Thu AJude iJi;Li me peace Fill und ilulu-- 

mB | ’ 1 ihey sii-f hi! agrii'idUm^ and 

' * -s«- lillge tT'iJin of tfruill, LJn'lll'lilLg HmlZV UNll 

r :•-•-. They k--rp l,i-r,]-. -I -n :ill ■ ;i ■ 1 I--, rl■ ■-• ■ k> 

gWZ W -1 fouK 't'i 

- R^Rk, ti« dii-iiiar thatched hut^ whit 

perched IVnr safety in the least itcccssibEe places 
P| f ™ on the kopjes or granite cmgs * for the 

^ H JP- * Vhislsoi his were weaker than their enemies the 

j- -.. ; .1 , , ^ MuiuUli; tod «a they Imd no military nrgnivi- 

TWO xiasiiona SHIN. Ration, but lived in small communities under 

tarul chiefs, und never combined for defence 
they hud mi chaucc of RiuHVisfidly redoing die MfiUihill rustle 

The Mush mm- are -kilted -miflih, mtr) muke e*f-client iron sisseguiiv battle-axes* and tj imfs. 
They play a iniounl instrument 1 tk-- the 01 anaJm of Wi-,t Africa: the Mu^hoiialiiiid form of 
this “piano™ runIaiua twenty iron keys mi a small Ihjarck which is placed inside a ndabcdi io 
art a* a y>nndiijg-l ui.vrtl. 

The Mashtmus kill elephant? either by hamstringing them when I hey are asleep with i\ 
briuid-bJaded axe, or by -tabbing them between the shoulder-blades wills u very heavy assegai 
from tin ambush in a tree. 


stand and rest with her I mud* on her thighs* 
iTe-eiitk the king walked in the midst of Ids 
plumeiI army to t l ie < ij \ ei 1 groi iml our * ide 11 ic 
kranL and pcrfcnned a |»omon of the meMioiiyv 
which e(insists hi throwing an ns^gai and then 
rumiing forward and picking il up ngniu. As 
he did this all ihc warriors ran furwnril ae well, 
striking the inodes of their shiohfci at the 
sumo time with the liult-onib of their aiieguK 
and phHlucmg a noise Im*tuLLy like thuiuler" 


The rnuPLK of Lohekzo Marquez. 

rorlugue?e teiTitorio^ in East Afriea >outli of the Zuiulmd ilia (XeLijiiecl by four groups 
h.'F NfLpipe.s 1 he lUnuimiiit people are tins <i»^n + who jLre u clan of Zulus. Chav lake tlieir 
Tiaihu froui n Swu/,i cine!' nunn-d ( Um\ f whu whs soul with a Zulu army lo drive the Purtiiguose 
fr^iu Debigou Buy. In Mi k utteiupt he fml&d* As he dared not re turn to ZulululJih he led his 
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army noHhwsird, captured )nhitLn1miP% and attacked EWiilfc flt *nd hi* men then settled in 
ibe Pnrt.iirfnfise di^po^rssed the almrigunil Tonga, itiicl farmed the linao. trihe* I he 

teem id «i v L-tiiiiii tsow known sL' the Tong*. in whichHW InchuUd nil the tt ilof the rout-hem \ttrl 
of the Pnrtognese territory ivh* nns not Zulu in origin. The*.? Tonga cluiis nr* all allied to 
Iligh Basuto, wh^as farther to the north Iriw^n the Tonga md the Zambesi are the 
tribes of Mutandh Atavaru* ere., tv ho are allied to the Miiriinnns. Hu* hnu'lh section is the 
tribe of the Bfdpmpa of Munhaikmh who are siiid to owe their jwJculinr feature including 
uipiiline noa^ red eye% and fiery eyebrwj?, to the infltwnii’O oF Semitic blued* 

3 r THE BANTU OF BRITISH OBNTEAL AFRIC A. 

The region north of the qo&Lchi half of the Zambesi is oceujuVd hy ei great number of 
Itsmtu tribe-s who have ret'cnd marked features common to ihemschc* and striking dillerciices 
h'om the Jirgraje* of Southern Africa. They may he divided into four grai\[® vis. the 
immigmuty turn the wutli, the native* of >iya^ilii£id and Mozambique the lkntn of Oeniwui 
East Africa, Sliid Else Jlaiitu lT British E^i&r Afihtn 

Tin: Smi.-hikhs hiuitiiuxTS—A n^uni ash- MakipUVLO. 

OF the immigrants from South Africa tier mt*t im|Kirioi3t sviu the Augotth w!m now live 
l>u tin 1 wu.-util Aih of (-iko Nyusa. Tliey are hybrid Zulu*. who -^M|cd in their invent 
Lome early m the uineteeath century. Mliey were lie-v.ir pme Zulu*, bin un allied Kuftir rhn, 
which was subject to the givui Zulu king Chcikiu hut ritiained it* own chief. Ihit sit lengih 
the Zulu tyranny became intolerable, rind the whole tribe fled norihwwd; U crossed the 
Ziimbesi jtU Mow the junction of the l.ujmgrva* and maivljed up the ml ley of that riw-r. wH 
of Lake N\wi. to the country roul Wsist of Tanganyika. There the tribe settled* and ihence 



cjiiNv h rt* fetfi fr«i. 
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jit various tinier it seiifc out hi different directions*: uiw of thofe lund* settled ha-ddc 

the Victoria Ny arran and its descendant* art 1 known as the Waiutii; another struck south- 
“e^twaud to the eastern skh> of the Nvokl, wlim-, mingling with the Wantptidi.. it formed the 
tri I known a> the Xhigwaugwunn Enter the main body of the An gum moved Miutliwnid. 
mul settled in the country along the western >fu>re of I.aikf Xyann. They conquered the 
original Bantu inhabitant- over whinu they rate a* a militiiry cash-. They maintain l heir old 
Zulu raiding habits and such have m-.-a u wry disturbing element in Xya^ihnd. 

** These Angom wen? tlift terror and curse qf id) tbi~ country* H iflys Lugarth k - Swooping 
i Lowtj 1 > v iiigiit in r he■ ir fanSi- garb of war. wit h Hie tincarthIv 3d Is, grn nts and gi win* 
with which they nceomitJnrv their attack, they would fuls lipmi villages and loot evervthilig 
sheep, goal a* fawK and crops. Sometimes they would ™ry riff captives of war. At other 

time* they teamed possessed with n lust for 
carnage only* end killed mi\n f woman* jiud 
child without distinct Eon. leaving not a living 
soul behind on the scene of their brutal 
uttiu- U , T 1 lese awfu 11 ?ur>ts *if wcvage duiigh 1 er t 
conildiieil with their character for invincible 
Lxnimge, the appalling sound* they utter, and 
I he garb they wear in wni. have struck such 
terror into the surrounding tribes that re*i^- 
ance is rarely offered ti> an Angoiii raid. 
When the dread cry h raised that the Angoni 
are coining. a blind panic seize* [hi; helpless 
vi I Infers, and each thinks only of Eight ami 
eomenlmon^ unle*>. on mare often !inp]>ens, 
the surprise fa o injhlete by night, and there 
fa no I sine for escape-'* 

It was imindy the hope that they would 
act ;l~ a check S" the An gum tlmt hxl to the 
e^nMi^htnviit of the Makololo in the Shirt 
country* Tin? MtikuLuio were mostly Bed 1 stasia 
and BoloE people brought by Livingstone from 
the Upper /umbo*! and settled at Tete in 
1 8TG. At first there were only twenty-five ; 
lull lhey were reinforced two year* later and 
nnaril It? lJvinjMon« T m that flu 
protect the peaceful natives 01 •*+**». 

di>ti icl from t lie milL of the Yaumul Angnni. 

The Mukululo soon made themselves chiufa of 
She ilMricI, ami under their ot'^aiiisilion and luadersliip the Mimroiii-iinient:* ■ sf other tribes and 
of the ('orEiigiieriu were imerc^fully rented* Tie 3 were sit first friendly towards the liritidi, 
but after their chief had been treacherously killtxi by a European they became ho^tUe to 

Jill white men. 


fy. 'to- ty Jfijf iMMr. 

TW t O IfYASA L ASTI AMIS AN O Tlildtt WIVliS. 


7m XjTIVBy OF N VASAL AND. 

The Bantu tribes of Nyas&luml sue now fairly welt known, thanks m the main to the 
careful studies of Sir Tfurry Johnstoin The main tribe is the YviUigisiiio r which include* 
many sub-division e-l 

TIjc Lxcmotil chameiers iiud raod^ of li fe of ( be Nyasukmd Bunt a ugi'ce fairh r closely among 
the dlffereni. Tribe*. 'Jhc itvcmgo betghf of tb«’ m^n E 1 ’ ul«uit ^ JbcE H inches, the women lielug 
abcaiL u inches sliorler than tlic men* The head t< typimliy Xcgro in type, and eftikis of the 





jf'AnZVr Iff *51?' Jji.i rrj. /AlUllM, E.C.B. 

NATIVES i.-J EJLBT CXStllAL Ai'ltU.M IS' ± ULLfDKfc^ l'(f>Tl'3n: 

m 
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m monfiriibkK oblique* upturns! eye* common 
among northern tribes are lieir^ very mn\ 
Though free from intermixture* with the liou- 
2(<sgro of XortloTu Africa, .some of the 

\nh'$ show signs of Arab influienco be the 
eonjidenihle size uf the heard* 

Clothing mrioiLg IUe people of thi? group 
ii very Limited. Mirny of the trilii^s go 
jimctiyaUy naked; the nuen wear only u 
brass ring round the waist, the women ft 
tiny head work aprori. But tht^e tribes 
behave nmdo,4ty, ami nre momlwhereas 
lIn? more extensively clothed Wayuo piuetise 
ulwi-ene rites tmd dancer nud nre vary 
immoral. 

Among i>ersonal ornaments* the most 
l l ,tm h | lie n* ■! i ]> an Long the Bilo In tif" Southern 
luM Equatorial Africa is the jjtfde* a tliU-k 
of wood or bone about an itmli or more in 
diniueter, which is worn in the upper 1% 
causing it to project forward like n. litre! s* 
hill. Tills h not found south of the 
Zambesi, pt in a slightly dflvelopvil 
form among the Bftnyai. who are no ifouht 
offshoot ^ of the Kyasfcknd Bantu, although 
they now speak Medium. 

The \vn*:ihind native are among the 

ablet agriculturist■! iu Africa. Tbe raw craps an* barama*, V U^iu^ and 
fi„nis raid al* or mroiiot, mgtt-au* T.sWtso 

hcmki rac (sown for nfoldlig; sitBsUi and castor oil afford the cbnsf *uppb flF °| k . 

Til,, ilief in fetishism nJiil witclicrafi is widespread in &* Africa, tuid is wdicatod b 

"* Sto iTtfnftto, Kto* •« «■»*..». «r « f --aSH.-Sf *5* 

( ;,h 1 l.v some sudden accident or n wul.^md epidemic ™ sorao well-known and « 

,ml uni di*wu*: <2> death in warfare nr by murder; (3) W ****?&.where tb» “ 

SS t a Ji has been killed by „** wild M. Tb* nnimJ k rad b, 1* ^ 

' , t hv tlm ivit,-], or to be a human in di-..i~- Si* Hatty Jobn.r,,,. ff* 

7^ In, to, in to. .Uto- '«** .!» T to. ««*»**» 
fanningYan drier, u truce was ramw^ «» that the native* might eotirffcr H«‘ U-im, of pace 
iff,...! bv Major Edwards. win, was in tominiind „f the llrilidi hurt-. Tiic lllJ '*' L fc 
:_lla ,,j ySSL 'tha proposal*, whieli fflttft ■-^..nWy dennuiuud Iw .#■ " j 1 "■' 

Xr« l -nT«| li to l L,,r end. The .. - U,n, 1.>*I m £ ^ 

?1 3™ int.-vroM.d by a wild Mfcbttffid* into tha p«ty ; Hi- luitl: ]„ 

J S t Jilot die and in Hie ted on lllm raoilal injurto* 'l he Yra* deikwil tlmt the 

^*SSa“'.j' U!f"‘ fit.... », tin., «W »«W i»."..w w »... wghol.. 

vrM it from tb® witch who Ivas M«.scfl tbe death, vrlm may come i« l'« 

" nf Wrad imrials is that ..orpse « not allowed to toad, 

TllC ground ,.f . Java. Tbe body is swuag like a hammock from M at cadi end of 

gpftvi*. mid is |.mtect«l flbovo by a roof nf sticks. 


|'JLnCi> JUT-ir Patwi<r. 

Ct **\-TFIMAIJMS CA^OIOATE^. 



CHAFEEft XIV. 

THE BANTU OF EASTKtiX AND WESTERN AFlttCA. 


& TIIE BANTU OF EASTERN AF|f N.’A* 

1 . THE PEOPLE OF MOZAMBIQUE. 



K-V'i nT Xvasdimil h- tier of Mn/umhhpir. the iiiPitlirni jmi'l "f llm Porly^iL^* 

jwM>e^sioiix in En^t Africa. This imiviiu-r i> ixvnjiied by tvvn dmnintuit jKNipli^ r lit- Yiw mnl 
Maktia* as In> are chicly uUiVd to l1m>' nf Nvi^alsinsL 

The Wftyaih tlie- Ajuwu nf Livingstoxi^ wbu ftriginiiUy lived iu Hie- I j>[^r hWimni and 
Luji-ndu valley^ hut have now 
*[insul \viduly t tiro thr- tkani- 
nunt jiei>^le In Mnwirnbiijun, 

Thev have elided into | ierirmn 
lorrlrnri; iim.i Nva^lIliiihI, ilimI 
il re t-11<uttt!> u!n lii^ in j>■ iwer- 
11 jh WnVim :hh‘ intollj^rnl and 
ini 1 1 l-hI rums* Lin< aggrcj??ivrt tiinj 
cf ini- rand lliusy Something 
].i'Ln‘J i-r L^iMiilmlt^in ; tin yy rare, 
i iciv- ■ > v tir T fait lj fuL iiin 1 T - ii 1 1 1|- 
sl-un lC«■ h. 111■ *■ i servant * 'l.muit 
\nh a incinhm "f a Ylui tribe. 

TJ if \[nktui are a group of 

clnli-i eiiiiI iiir older 
in Mtv.iindiiqiiCr They art 1 us 
ilulu.-triiMl' as ihe Wiiyju^ liUf 
am heavier- i noire du^Mi, 
and Its* intelligent. Their 
filially Mrii^u U ftftmg— 
mmM lit |ioiiit in whfch they 
differ from thtf Van, who feive 
almost n DDitnniinify of vnmiem 


2 , mi: baKTTJ of german 

EAST AFRICA. 


I'm: \Yankonlie* 


N.H-rlj nf Xviifiilund and 
yIiii»1 1 i* [in h t' *hTimm ha>i 

Afrku, which i* ■ we it pied by 
many irihi-', must <-f whom 
are typh-ul inetnbrr* of the 
Bet A f rica n gr« »i 11 r< ytiw 


ruu> iy JO- -i. n 

SI 3 


WA(J INfU MZlIOULIB, 
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the peUlf or ami 

speak Ihmtu language^, TJie 
WaJikiimde, i hough now in¬ 
cluded in * ietiiiMi Ksi.-t Africa, 
Wert fwigitiui 1 v intied by 

firi rish travelt®?, w I u> J w l ve 
given detailed accounts of 
them. The word nkfffufo 
meaiin a hamum. and the ramie 
was given to the people on 
account of rise grant extent 
of tllU.it LkiiieiIiu plantations 
Colonel Lugurd, w ho 
waged a long war iigiunsf 
(lie Avail slavs-rn at Kiuougsi* 
largely to protect the 
Wanks mde, has given tile 
following descrj]vtiou of 1 1 to 
Tribe: The country is deli sol v 
populated. The men go 
naked, and the women abo* 
smi for a few inches of 
bark-cloth* The people fwlio from their word of salutation an- often culled 'Snkilis ') are very 
friendly ; hut fln-£r familhuity is sometimes rather trying—ns when a savage suit of pure 

goodwill, wan toil to take iny pipe out of my mouth to have his turn at a sinokt\ «ir when 

my visitor* ju.-b.ttd mi my tiring their snuff. llowevcr, E defeated the^e hy giving them 
white pepper us the whits- man's equivalent ! The villngtts are very birge. and nestled for 
mile after mile among groves of lianrmus., The huts me beautifully riitil very oruameatallv 
both, and are serupLluikdy clean; even the Itanium groves ore clean swept iircmnd the villages, 
'fhe soil is very rich. Like the Wiiganda, these Wanbcwido, though great herds of 

cable, are largely' agricultural, mid live mu inly on lumamist root*, and grain. The? owned 
enormous herd* of cattle, and for n few inches of the commonest calico milk by the ijuart or 
gall ois could 1 h? Inaight; egg.- 4 l<:■ L fowls, ami even goat.- and cnUh f worn efcoe^rdvoly cheap ," 1 
The courage uf the- Wiiukonde is remarkable, though they are not uhle to face in the 

open the firearms ol the Olivers. But, siys Lugnnl. ai uij two uccnsioiis jL transpired that a 

single individual hail gone hy night* amh digging under (lit- enemy^ stoduide, hod pulled out 
one nr two jujLi--. under the very noses of their sentries tuui r squeezing through, lmd nl^tr-icded 
a cow fro in inside so id driven il "ft," 

Tim Wnnkonde lndieuj in Nish, and attribute all natural deaths to witch cm fL, Accord- 
inglj everybody, unless killed in battle* is subjectc-r] to n postmortem examination, in order to 
tit trover fruaii the iirmngtrniciit of the hltnKl-vesselaf in I he me^enteiied t-u what form of witchcraft 
the death was due. 



V AXYAMWLZL 

The WrmjMhWi^i lire the main tribe ur group in German East Africa, tttld owing to rhi-ir 
Industry and i?n mini; read eu \ «-r| rbo one of the most useful |acoples in Eastern AIVini. The 
name i* aj^imi utly id Sun hill origin, and i- now -aid h> he applied So a group raj’ irdx-* living 
in the highland iinmtrv -oiith of tin- Vu-1 oria Nynu^a. 

The Wmiynumv/i as a nn-r m* Sail and museidiir. TJie colour of ilndr >kin U u chirk 
sepiiwbifi™. The hair is \ or A mein-* long, and i* twisted into ringlety or unity hy shavEid 
oil est i-] it for n iitlet in front and u tuft behind; the small heard may l>e remim d, but the 
Ni'imtuehe T eytda^ljn-s, and eyebrows are pulled out by the routs. The two front teeth are 
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ehip|wi'l nwsLV tn leave a r.rimigulur The lobe* of i lie km- uiv enlarged* bul TI a tr 

li|f-p3ug not wqtiIh Tlie typical tribal mark n row »f sears dawn tin- cheeks I nun the 

nut«r riid* of the eyebrow - ti third row may nan down the middle of the foteliwid U» 
the bridge of the nose* 

'J’lie eonunon dres* anysist* of skin or cloth fobm slid a abort kiltwl petticoat. The 

principal . ./its- are necklace* *J lienrU >ln*lU* or disk* rut from M^potaifttUi taeth, and 

aradi-rs of bras-. The wraijioite- are law with laud nil arrows. spear*, a.-i-guis, knuUkmks uiul 
small battle-axes. 

Tin* villages consist cd oblong but*. with sloping that died .f* r. ait iuned as projecting 

ciivci. The walls arc I mill of a kind of wattle and daub. *np|>i.Hted In strong hwiius, which 
ftre oftoii carved and painted. The main articles of furniture ure ;i foali-riMd, a -erin- <d 
dlav pots fur cum, gntss units, and corn-tnftl. At each end of tin- village is a largo Imt, 
known us the b.citHUt, which tire used as a kind of common room- ono hi tin* men, the other 
by the women* 

The Wunyaniwozi keep considerable herds td cmttlft, idioop* and donkeys, and they grow 
flops of grain, sweet ptntoefi, and cassava. Their main food is porridge. Thoj weave cloth 
anti baskets, and got wooden lutwis for milk. 

j\ T I art,b thei'e are no ceremonies of special interest or sioniticunc#. Marring i> by 
purchase, and burial consists in flawing tile Indy into the nearest waste land, to lu> devoured 
|,y t j |r hvrinis and vultures. When the Arab- tii>t (Mitered the Luyuuiircxi country^ there 
Wen* euti si nut feud-, over this rule, owing to Urn effort of the natives to prevent the pollution 
of I he soil by the burial of I he dead 


The WA/.AUAiia 

Tliti Waatramo oecU|iv a tract of country, about 100 miles across in each direction. near the 



f“, flf* ty Hr P -I. B. Mr.. 


A VtilSI'A A>Tp WOJIA3f I-S NATIVE nTYLil 
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COlV>[ of tho I EIELl ] 11 Sill l! 

opposite Zanzibar* 
They wore dfe&ciibed 

I yy 111111 1 ■ i l nH u UTk ill- 
turn lit iun v*l, ii o i $■ v „ 

SinMoroa^ via taut, 
and uni pnu't i cable 
met/’ urn] as Wing for 
long ^ rtn- prln 
obstacle rci Arab and 
other tinrollers enter¬ 
ing irilu East Africa/' 
He describes them as 
having n lozenge* 
shaped fac&t with 

4 rl !■] i l | E Ll r SVtS. 21 llllt 

tic*e r promlu ea r jam?., 
ni hil I Ult-k project Lug 
lips* Thoy Iniin the 
hnii into numerous 
-innil knobs, In-Id 
iLmmwpfi. together l>v i lny imd 
castor oil* Their only 
garment U a cotton 

Jidu-ciotli, Stiiiud yellow. lmt the cliiwf# wear n long white Arab shirt and on embroidered 
csHp. The wcA[poni ..f tile tribe av« #|*±ar#. bow*, poisoned arrows, doubled-edged sworda or 
shut *; mn-kct- went introduced, but are iiiOw prohibited. The houses are oblong, oiid ore 
i-nirijuind by Hurt nil to - the humbler sort of English cow-housa or on Anglo-Indian biintpdow,” 
Tli« walls aw made «f cuhvh pm hi led with day or of hftrk fastened against limber amt bamboo: 
I lie roof i? I hutched wit h grasf. soul has wide Jimjecring eaves. 

Till- inn in industry of the country is agricultural, Ijuid is cleared by lire.; it is weeded 
iirnl hoed mid seed planted liafbre tin.- rain#. 1 hiring tin- wet season ..LPpd-pUgijilig is the 
main uccunutiw of the peoples 


MkM ly Mr. tv.UH todj»_ 


WAKWM'I ME* or KAVIBOSDO 


Tin; WjmOA, 

West of the Waaaiumo U the liiml of flu- one [-.werful trib.- of the Wmlosi, a people 
interesting as the easternmost of the Equatorial oniiinl*il# mid for their remarkable lin^ui-iie 
ablHtV. Like Most of the n*e-t native.-, their phydinl diameter# uve ‘unable, owing to inter* 
mixture of fiiiidgii blood. They i-nngo in colour from black to light chocolate, mid in size 
from lingo and muscular to small and wiry. Their tribal mark is a pair of scars down both 
cheeks, from the touiple to the jaw. Many stories are current of their former cruelty and 
brutality. Tima, arcunlEug to Hurt on, M with ftieh man are interred alive a male amt a female 
slave, tie- former holding a hiUbook whentwitu to mil fuel far his lord in the cflStl death-world, 
an.I (tie luttcr, win* s>utc(l UjfOii a till Si 1 etouJ, supports Ills head in her lap. Hut -ikili 
custom* have been Hipprcssed sine- flic iiormnn sHTiipatiun of the cuuuirv. 


The W.vkm rt . VVasauaha, ami W.m.. 

Cloftj neighbours of the Wiidua mid Waaarafito are the Wakhutu ami Wu-agara, who in 
must rei|rt?ets resemble the Wnauamo, To the west of this group live tlio Wasignru, n type 
,.f tin; mountaia tribe# of the East African highlands. They are. n tall, #tmdy nice, and vary 
tu colour from nearly lilnok 1o chocolate. Their method <-f wearing the hair is interasling. us 
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ii resemble* tlinf of the ancient Egyptians, Most of tbit head is. covered with tttiall sriflf 
ringlets, while wluit Burton called u curtain of pigtail* faulty down behind. dhe warriors 
fiutm in their hair the feathers pf vultures and hright^?oloured hi ids r the lulled of she ear 
are distended by the ms&ftioii of a dt^k of wood or met.ul; and this is carried to *ucLl a 
length that thfi loop tuny touch the --boulder, The * Nothing consists of u cotton loincloth or 
a kilt of softened goat-skin; the wealthier women, like E hv Suuhili of the wear u long 

reaching up to the arm-pita* and fnsteia^d tightly down aero.” the cliost» 

Occupying the country for Jive inarch-c* west of the Wasigum sir-- ihe u [wswei Tul 

mee. with most of the same character** The rlretention of the ear-lobes is --till mure muvhnL 
Burton describes them us - nut 1111 uncomely race; some of the younger race might even 
Jay claim to prettifies*- Tbs upjriT part of the face is often tin tv but th> + li\*$ are thick 
itml the MiuLith euoE&e; similarly the body is well formed to the haunches hut the lean calf 
ir. placed peoiiliarly high up" the lag. The cxpi^itm of the euimtemmcfe oven In Hie 
Women, in wild and uugi'V; and the routs d eyes Lire oft oil reddened and hlemi'd bv dniik- 
Tbe voice is stmug f strident* and eoiiimmidmg." The numbers of tills trdie an- impibitive 
mid bullying* but hoHpftftbk. They are expert thieves and very !n?.y r getting all the work of 
i heir holds dune by slaves. 

Their clothing is more elaliomte than ilmt of their eastern heigh 1 nans, ImL their 
Ornaments of brass wive, I vails mid ivory tundel* are much the >nuu\ 1 heir chief weapon 
the spear, which has a long and bmad head, and n long tubular neck for (ho insertion 
.if the liJindEe. Two-edged swords brtaaler near the end, and h-ov- and Uu'Ikh) armws are uho 
nirrivtl. The bats, us usual in this district ? :iw *qfiare T line I divided up by jmrlitiuiis into 
several rooms. 


THE BASTTT OF BRITISH EAST AFIEB A+ 
Tun StAiULi. 


The ea*i era part or British Ea>t Africa is occupied by a eerie* or Ibutu peoples oF iminy 
d Liferent tribes, of which we may consider four tfunplrs an type* of the 1 w. Hn the cones 
is the race of the Sunhili, who range on tin* tsuiinlimd from Somali land to Herman 
\liiL 1 and oceiipv the olMying island- horn Jtottji mar I-amu to Zanzibar. The* Suakitl are 



a odori 1 or sM’k. 


A- 

o 


iS 
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not ;| definite tribe, but a hybrid nice formed by the mtevtuarrliigc of Arab settlers witli tbc 
original coast natives and with tie KygTOO brought ftotu the interior ns slaves, Hie name 
is derived fro in tin* Arnbk' word Sflf h?!, . i 

Tlie Arab infiuence in East Africa has Iwn Hie gradual growth of perhaps 2 t OOO team. 
Eliunleuni and Arabian iup re hums Killed dawn tie East African COMlt in pivhbu.iLc times, 
and no doubt established stations at various ]K>ints of call. Seven centuries ago Hereto a 
j.i^il Yfjj. :, s Mi,,,..., the sonth-'enst, earner of Arabia; the? defeated foot ion, the Nnkihnni, were 
eipellnl. mnl" nettled in the iirchipelugo of Lamu. Three centuries affeiwtW the Portuguese 
urrivid on tin; mist. pud Utgaii to estublbU station* uiul mines the country. Their enciuach- 
inerit- were resisted hv lUe Nalitdiani. who Waged a long conflict with tbc 1’oriiiguerie for 
iinslerv along (be n,i'i. In this -Un^U- tiie Arabs were coiitiiuuilly reinforced by fresh 
ai rivals from Arabia, and tin- new-comers eettled in lira country- Ij. proeeas of time the 
Awls mtermnrided with the const NugreM, and their offcpriDg fumed the Sualiili race. The 
Segro element whs much the larger, and was represented by so many different tribes that 
I lie'Simbili do not form a homogeneous people. The one iinpoitmu element of union is the 
language, which is the /iw./ir.r franca of Ivjiiatnrinl Africa, is known ly members of most 
of tlm°uilim<l tril.'i'.', and is mtriiigible to the Bantu people* as far west as tie l.Wigo Biidu. 
It is ]n-olml.lv the most iiuportaiit of the Bantu languages, and a few words may be devoted 
t .1 it O' a 'type c,f the gmup. The first character that strikes a European is tlmt the 

beginning of the word U filtered hi declension instead 
of the end. Thus the words wpwa, jam r r wauti, 
vtfuma, etc** am nil different forms of the word for 
“good/' Similarly tlie present* past* and future 
tenses of the verb *Mo get M are mapita, tinpaia+ 
ninl htjjitht* A " man rt b >ntu; the plural “men” 
b trtfftK The fcrmifl failure of the language is 
the meordiug to which all the variable 

parts of tipeoeh in :t yentcure are iiiiHliffal by the 
adoption of a prolix similar tthat of the mum* A 
third character b the coiuhination of several words 
into OROt eu that a short *ontenfe maybe fused into 
h single wold, m in the S-mhili riddle HnmimAki- 

T \iv Siiuliill Jiii■ \!>i A iasninrdi l t j* j 1 mt 11 1 ev s l re 
very tolerant p and otic uf their proverbs asserts that 
a useful infidel is heller limn a M jpvor. 

Tin* liradqinirlH>- u{ the SmihiK are the eneisit 
towns iiteluding XiUudhitr, BitgnnioYo, Usit^-SuIhuiu, 
J.niurijmid Mohndi, ntid nil Hu- Somali e^nst 
Kismavu atirl Moguduxo, Tin- better-ell i>n -S tin hi Li 
ore merelinuts, and it i? they who are iiuiiidy 
i f^KULdliie for I he shue-nikb in Eastern Tropica! 
Africa south of the Equator 


Teie Wa<pIKVAMA. 


rtitj* by Mr. Jjj -I Lit {£ii*ii*i o iv 7 ', 

v'-^rK Wjutiaon, kauajkiojO, 


As iim r\jLitrpli 1 of s 1 1^- primitive i'Ti >1 Ahiaui 
eiorit trilies we icmy take ill-' WagiryottiH- whu live 
in 11 in hilly u] Jaij,ds hrtw t .m Mmuhnsa and tile 
Sakiki. A* a nsee they :iru tall and dim, but 
strong* They are iigrieullurb^ mid not nil wnr- 
likr 1 ! and until recently hml 1 o leave tiiinr be^t tonib 
uiitijh'di Ee they coxild riot defend them IVout the 
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J'A'Ui'ii fry /iXt(,' t * 


tV.BJI A! ’-li - Il> 


(^rv?u; 


nuds of the Masai. They live in Wrongly stockaded villflges, frequently situated in u I«t*N »l 
furol, Their lint* slum-it tnu-e uf Arab influence, us. unlike those of the ordinary frjist A IVium 
Kimth, they nre often built with u gabled roof. The men wear only a an mil luiu*cloth, made 
of the type of 0*Uco km.wn :i* ■'Mn ii n.d " ; the women luivo u itmililr-il»inmeil |. t m 
riusteinnl sound the waist and round tin- knees. Their ornaments 'insist of strings of red 
ud blue beads, autirt* and lunde-riiigs made nf hnw* and him wire and light steel chain. Their 
mum industry is agriculture, us they sell their produce in the coast towns for the calico. wire, 
binds, utnl implement* which they i is|i[irt‘. 

Tlmv nre a superstitions tiil*. mid fi-t id .-worship is more eomq .lemma among them limn 
other British East African limitu. Tim entmti. - to the fields are usually through mi and m ay 
hotur W j,u fetid.es] small fetish-huts mm in most of the village* ami hjiiu- conspicuous 
I Lve> are s.mounded by » sacred, belt, which the women and children are forbiddim to .. 

Tho i-iuiiitiy is very liable to drought, mid in place* the people M..iv up wnter hi llie 
^hi'lls of a large snail o»intuon in the district. In the dry seasons the people vm.ctime* 
devou- the whole night to fetching water from distant p^U 


Tut: WAroKoMOa 


Thu high plateELii ut 
otriqued by thv unruiflic 
TJio moGfltaioE tluit ris* 


the tai-k of tbe bdi of uertmtiy iiihuliitacl by the Wiigirynmri i * 
fannies eril^I -mirtll villn^-= nf thu Wmiytiu mut Win I urn mw. 
ubovu the scrnb-cuiwed defttftd of the Nyrkit iue ulvii[>iw] by 


die Wfdeitp- . 

Tho scrub-cov^i*®*! jiUtiuii uf bntbli 
Sabald mid the Tuna rivers, flbng tlm hitter of 


Ea^t Africa i* hmken by thu vultoys u±‘ the 
w'hEi'b ilwell thu W!i|H?koinUs hIiu rupre&Hit u 
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third ty] e r>J' Ihitisli Ed£t African Ihtiirn. They live only on I he kinks of the Lower Tumi; 
mid ns they are protected by the vn>t ^mriips of that valley, they have kept liv< In mi tn-r 
influence. A> n nice they nre tnll mid very |>nwerfnily built ; Suit Htiv nr* L coivurdiv'i und dare 
nut defend themselves against the raids of the t-flftet frmhili or ih* r diuigemii^ Sunnli trihe> 
to the unit 1 1 . 

The dross of the people is more limited thim t hat of most of the coast native's. Tin" men 
wear n narrow doth tied tightly round the lining tin-women wear a petticoat of many tfotmces, 
covering Hi>ni tliir waist to the knee-. A* a protection against the cold and wet they keep 
the lurilv unoiiited with castor nil and Lho men colour themselves bright ml by mixing ochre 
with the oil. The priueipul oruamcnM are armlci* nod ieij^ngs of hitm wire and long 
strings of white lrauK The hrdr U abundant ; it is dressed with mutton fur nod oil. and 
i- twisted in to enrk about three i mdses lot ig, which I mug round the head like the emU 
of a rnnp. 




i i 



rhvM I Ml . £r*(li t’fifflf] ArifcMf.lt 

JffATlVIK nip LVMltWA. 


Kv«ry IVknmo is armed with a br^uKbMcd s]j©nr ? which is UKed for killing crocodile** 
HM-i|-j:Ws and lizards. It is ulsu used ns a paddle for propelling their dug-out waives. 

The tribe is ugricidf.iiiid, their only domestic animals being fowb and sheep* Their 
principal fi>ods are the phmtjiiu, cij^nva + ] twine* and make \ they also grow raptor uil, simsin 
oil pumpkins, tolisiceo, and sugar-rmie, From the last, and slid more from the wild lig which 
grown along flic* kinks of I he Tilihl, they prepare an im ox i earing leverage;, and when this is 
in -easen, the [population of whole village- may be found in n state of drunken stupor* 

The I J okuiut» reliei ni is a fetishism of which thu riles are secret. Every man carries 
pbuut with him it charm* and every village has a Fetidi-sbed* under which is linriiHl* ns a 
protection against the Sunnli, some such article ns an empty Wile or an old meaMin, The 
*-!■!.■- ikl tlie village! F-i m ill a ffCCTtSt kicicty, GomethJug like those of the We*t African Nogrei^; 
Lhe iVikonm -ucicfy k known U' \"g’idd ? anil v rule?. the tribe and keeps is on friendly tcrtiiis 
with the Jj-sided spirit * v tin- * k Sd Man uf the AV^kkIs/' The people make ufFciinga of feud 
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to this spirit* which arc appropriated hv 
the chiefs of the or tier. They uphold their 
dread of the spirit by a drain, of which the 
so and is louder than the rorir of a lion; 
this,, thev siiv. h the vokre of rhfc Miui 
of the Woods. They hove a certain faith 
in ll fn( ure life, though they flunk ii will 
nut be !-j> pleasant as the present. 

Tike position of women in llii' tribe 
is unusually favourable. They have been 
desscribtwl os monogamous, and motrihge 
occurs much later than with the toont tribes. 

The Mumn laive a proverb [ Imf tlw weak¬ 
ness of the Hunhfli is doe to tlie birth of 
children by children. The women qa-inl 
most of their time in the villages, and do 
iiitlo work ill the holds and on the river. 

1 hiring secd-iimo mud harvest they help 
the men; but they tribe the lighter part 
of the tasks. When till veiling on the river, 
the; paddling is always done by the men. The 
terms with the men. 



Huto tii jio e s. jaASmwtt, 

WjlTRITA ILHIYS. EAST innu. 
women, how mar, join in the donees on equal 


The Wakamh.v. 

The Wnkainl'a ore the tending Bantu, tribe along the line of the Uganda Railway. Hip 
original home of the tribe was in German Kiwi Africa; but it migrated non [.ward and settled 
in the lulls of Kikuliilwiliyu. Iveti. and Kitui. The Wukatnki an- a well-ha ill nur. tall, 
muscular, but slimmer than the Uukomo. They are brave, though not aggressive; wilh their 
light spears, hows, and poisoned arrows, they have held their hilts against (In* attacks of 
Masai, Kikuyu, and Somali. They arc keen traders, and not only enjoy bargaining with 
passing earn vans, but send trading expeditions to (lie coast. They take down jgnuti, tobaee... 
ivory, Hum. cal tie, and sheep, which they exchange for lieaiK braes, doth, and tools. In 
trading they use many of tho fluulrili method*: for example they measure the cloth by the 
“-band” or by the length from elbow to finger-tip of an average man. 

The Vakauilm wear little clothing: the younger men wear -udv n flap <>F akin over the 
flbaoldera 1 older men and women have a longer, loose iunotie of nittoiifloth or skin. Hn 
body is generally kept rubbed with oil and decorated with streaks of paint, usually a white 
Ituid across the face, enclosing the eye. and stretching from ear to ear. The upper incisor 
teeth of the man are tiled into [hoiutud fangs. 

Ikrws and poisoned arrows are tile main weapons, but spesirs and Si mis. or dnulde-edged 
airurt]*, vats also used. The chief ornaments tire made of hrqw wire and big blue I wads. 
Agricultural work is mninly jSM with wooden implements, ihe ground being dug up with 
pointed slakes and die dads broken by curved sticks. The people lire in rectangular hut* 
with vertical walls and thatched roofs. These huts are collected into kraals, each of which 
contains plastically a family group. Kneh kraal inw its own plan tar ions, the boundaries of 
which are marked hy hedges, 1 1 cops of stone, »r irrigation channel*. In the plantations are 
grown heaii?, plantains, pumpkins, maize, d hurra. and cspecialiy millet, which, boiled into 
porridge, is the staple food of the tribe. Tobacco is grown for snuff; but inwldng bos been 
learnt at the coast, and the practice is spreading. 

Tlie weapons tuld ornaments are made by n chis-s of smiths. Grains of iron oxide ore 
collected from the stream*beds, smelted in charcoal furnaces, and wrought into spare- and arrow- 

■II 
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heads and knives, Jims is purchased from trading 
caravans find worked into beads, eamngs, tout 
bracelet*. A sin nil circular liras# disk about OH inch 
in liiaiflOler is usually wont on the middle of the 
forphpfuK 

The i in dime uf the plantations of each kronl is 
l lie film]noti pro|*!tty of its members; a shore tm 
food is nerved out to each household and the rest 
sold, the goods received in exchange belonging to the 
Whole kranl. Private property i* «dd to be limited 
to clothes and vruqwn*. 

The tribe is governed by meeting?? of the older-, 
mid though there is u chief over each district bin 
power is Mini ted. Punish meats are only given after 
conviction by a jury of elders, after the acetified has 
been eonfronted with his accuser and allowed full 
ojhjxrrf unit ie . 1 for defence. ( up i l ft l punishment is in- 
Hided only fur very serious crimes. 

The religion of the Wukmuba is primitive. There 
is ii vague belief in a great s|iiri(. known by the 
Masai name Ngui. In times of drought offerings of 
plantains, grain, and beer are placed under snored trees. 
Circumcision is juraetisod, but not as amongst ihe 
Masai mid Kikuyu. All the Wakarohsi carry a charm, 
but they do not appear to have wooden humnu 
images like the twist tribes. The racdicine-inen 
appear to exercise comparatively little power. 


I'JIR PEOPLE OF UGANDA AND TllEllt ALLIES 


Qn the north-western shore of the Victoria Nyonwi 
h tlie kingdom of Uganda, which is remarkable 
among the states of T'hpuitoiisd Africa for its centra]- 
ist-il government and organised political iiistitMkww. 
as kumw cniKr 'j | lt . undo Kiris of the people of Uganda is Bantu; 

hut in Uganda there are scattered groups of u race 
known sis the Wahmmt, who are Handles allied to tlie Unite*, lhe politica.1 orgsuiisitioH of 
Uganda is no doubt duo to the conquest of this region by a race of Wahunw invaders. 
Thus Speke, the first European to visit Uganda. reported that “the government is in I lie 

hand?, of foreigner;-, who hud invaded mid taken possession of the country, leaving tlie 

agricultural siliorigines re till the ground, whilst the junior member* of the usurping dans 
herded cattle.*’ The conqueror* no doubt came from the north-east, us appears from the 
evidence of their physical structure and language. 

Speke wits so impressed by the restunhlapee of the Wilburns of Uganda to llso Abyssinian* 
that ins maintained that lmih those races mid i!m lisdisis Were the same. And Lugnrd reports 
a remark hv lliudla Idris, tlie greatest of native cnravsui headmen, to the effect that the 

Wnsogn resoluble the Abyssinians in dross and in many «f their customs—tbs for instance, their 


met bod of salutation. 

The uastern origin of the Wahunui ii, moreover, directly affirmed by native 1 tradition*. 
Baker describes u remarkable l avoro eostom which survived until l tie coronation of iis last 
independent ruler, the now exiled Knburegga. Before a ouw king succeeds to the throne be 
has to sleep for two nights cost of tlie Niie, and then march buck by the |mtli used by the 
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iavadera. On reaching the river, he crosses by boat to the exact buiding-p[tt» “ where the 
original MWmusW first set his foot upon the froulier.” 

The U’iilimmt invaders conquered not only Uganda* but n Urge tract of country west u\ 
the Victoria Sviuwtt. There they established the empire of Kitwun. which has long prince 
been broken up into the recently independent states of Uganda, Lnyoro, and Torn; while it* 
jhoLiltcal influence can be detected over a still wider nrwi, ns in Usoga, to the oust of the Nile, 
and in the 1! on butt n (Mnngbattu) country, wc^t uf the Albert Nyama, 


Tat VTAOAMJi- 

Ugnmlu is the cent ml and most, important j>urt. of these kit worn states. It is situated to 
the north-west of the Victoria Nyanra. and it? old capital of Mongo » now the administrative 
centre for (he much vaster togitra known as the British Protectorate uf ( gainla. 

The population of Uganda has been est itnftl eil at from 800,000 to 5,000,000. I he former 
figure ii prnbnhlv lire nearer the truth. Most of the people tiro typical Bantu Negroes, the 
Wahum.i being numerically insignificant. The TOihuuin elmnwtarfstfe ate recognisable onty 
in the chiefs or in some duns of cattle-berd!4 living to the west of the Mymmi. 

As a type of the Wiilmmn caste we may quote Sjwke’s descript Uro of Attest who was 
kin'' at the. time of that traveller's visit:— 

“The king, a goonl-hwkmg, well-figured, toll young muu of twenty-five, wns sitting mi 
a red blanket "spread upon a square platform of royal grass, encased in tigf.r-gniRS reeds, 
-criipulHaislv well d.v*#ed in ft netv tnbwffa [)■(■ bark-elm h], Hie hair of hi> licatl was cut 
-bun. exe. pting on (.he lop, where it was combed Up into a high ridge, running from stem 
ro stem like a^sckscomb. On his neck was a very Beat onmtnem—a luge ring, of beautifully 
worked small beads, forming etegmn jittems by their various colours. On one arm was 

another bead orauiueDt T prettily devised; aiitl 
au the other a wcNMlen cbftrro, tied by a string 
covered with snnfc<*-skin. On te very finger and 
every iae be Urn) alternate hm&s tind copper 
rings; and nliuve the ankles, half-way up to 
rbe calf, a ^tucking of very pretty bead* 
Everything wits light, neat, and elegant in its 
\\f\y ; not a fault rotiltl be found with the 
T.iiite of his ‘gutting up/ For n hand kerchief 
lie held a wd I -folded piece of hftvh, and si 
piece of gold-embroidered which he con¬ 
stantly employed to hide \m large mouth 
wliett laughing, or to wipe it after a drink 
of I j] I mi run wine, uf which he took constant 
and eopiou* draught* from neat little gourd 
11 u Iks ml iiib icml by his hidies-du-wait i i ig. 
who were cii once Ids sifters and wivea* A 
white dog. *SiieU3 P and woman—the 

Uganda iMjgnisLiicii — were by hh side, ius nho 
it knot of staff officer*, with whom ha kept 
up ii brisk conversation on one aide, and on 
the other win* n hand of %mehu r 63i t or lady 
sorcerers. 

w Tho king^ gait in retiring was intended 
to Smj very ninje*riv. but did nut succeed in 
conveying to tne that. impression. It wn> the 
traditional walk litsi raciv founded on the 
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step of the lion ; hut the out muni sweep of 
the \g#s, intended to represent the stride of 
tli -0 noble beast* appeared to me only to 
reulise n very ludicrous kind of wadi lb* which 
rondo me n^k if anything serious was the matter 
with the royal person/' 

The dress of the Waganda consists of 
lung robes of doth made by beating the Wk 
uf a species of fig-tree with WLHjden WiLiiim-*. 
Hut im|xjrU s d cotton htl* of late years lm?n 
*ii[i&racdmg the native matcriaL Over the 
kttrk-dotb mantle wa* worn a rolu* mini* 
either of tMttlc ur of miieiII antelope sown 
together. The whole butty Is covered, and 
under Mtesa^i rub the punishment for 
seen out of dour.’ insufficiently dad wu> death. 
[il the court, however, the women in i 1111 in- 
diato jirtcitihuico on the king were till quite 
undo. Ornaments of beml* and tans* win- 
wc-ro extensively used j but the onrnniant* 
have changed, owing to Increased communica¬ 
tion with the coast. Tattooing and the filing 
or extract ion of teeth are unknown. The old 
Wi-a| «jns. bow* nmi arrows hove been n-tehanged 
for musket* and d!le*. 

The Uganda houses are large beehive^ 



e«iWfu ijr Jfir^re-iF JfiiPMfn+ 

AS CXVOlfO tflftL { I'lLi'HU. ■ 


shaped firuHures of thatch tapportod by posts. 

Th e roof is double, which keeps the temperature lower than it otherwise would lie. 


lh« staple food is the hamum, which is broken into Houf nuJ oaten ns gruel or unleavened 
cakes. Sweet i*>tatws, make-, millet. beans, mid pumpkins are also largely used, while the 
A rains have introduced tonmtoes. paj>aw, and rice, (.offes is grown, in id the liemes an - rhewed. 

The national religion is fetishism, but Mohammedanism and tlhrirtiunity him- been 
introduced and been widely adopted. The (ItrUinu miriionaries Moag U> three jauiica: the 
Wbito Fathers of Algeria, a branch Homan tnthohV mission; the Mill Hill Fathers, "im 
«rt- English Catholics; and the Vrotestaot mission cries, belonging to the Church of England. 
The missionaries have been very successful In educational work, tVfore the iutrodturt ion 
of Christianity and Islam and the establish meut of Mrii bb font ml human wuaiScHk w.-ie 
extensively offered ibr religions motives, while much life mis squandered by the caprice 

of the king. ,, 

Though tlie lives of strangers in Uganda were regarded «* *f«ml all the early travellers 
10 the country were horrified by the waste of life. Tbtus ^pc-ke assures ns that “nearly 
cverv dnv. incredible as it may seem. I have seen one. two. or three of the wretched jxiliu-e 
women l«i awav to execution, tied by the Imnd, and dragged along bv one of the body-guard, 
erving out, as she went to premature death, *0 my lord! my king I my mother! ‘ at the 
too of her voice, in the utmost deqair ami lamentntion; and yet there was not a soul 
who dared lift hand to save any of them, though they might ho heard privately commenting 

on their beauty.” .... ,. ,, , 

The king was an absolute desnut, and was regarded as almost divine. lloiico tittenduntm 

at court was almost a religions duty. It is, artoreUng lo Speke, the duty of nil «*•* 
eenrmUy sTjeakuig, to iittnail M court ns constantly n* pftHiblc; should nwy mil, Uiisj tarlc-it 

their lands, wives, and nil belongings. There will be «i*cd mill given ..r* more worthy 

of them. as it is presumed that either insolence nr disaffection can be the tmlf motive which 
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would induct any peranh to absent liiiir^Jf for my length uf time front the pleasure of seeing 
his sovereign. 

u Alt Ai-ta of the king are counted benefits, fur which Vie must be tbunked ■ ami so 
every deed done to hh £ objects is o gift moived by them, though it should assume the 
shape of a hogging or lime; lor are not the*e T which make tetter men of them, a* m^essirv 
as anything? Ihe thunks are rendered by grovelling on the ground* llounileriisg about, and 
winning after the manner uf happy do g$ t after winch they rise up suddenly, take up sticks— 
spears are not allowed tu In* carried in court—make rts- if charging the king, jabbering as fast 
as tongues can rattle, and so they aiveur fidelity for all their lives/ 1 


The Wa-uixAt 


4 


Se v «nil of the tribes adjacent to Uganda also show the influence of a Wnliuma caste upon 
ei subject Bantu race. Thus east of t'gnudw, on the other side of (lit Nile, Live the WasogH, 
who agree in most respect* with tbs Waganda, but are blacker in colour, and eon l«ii/ a 
larger proportion of N egro is loud. They resent bit; the Wiignudu in »NUuie and pbvsiijue, in 
the absence of bodily intititatjobEV and in the use of hark-elntli garment- and uf the bruuiuu 
** the staple fond. On the other hand, they offer a striking contrast to the naked people of 
Kart rondo, their neighbours to the south-east, Lit grind. in describing ties W’aaoga, remarks on 
their sujierior tyjH*, adding that w t heir quick eyea and bigh forehead - bespeak a higher intelligence 
11 1an the Wokavirondo.” 



The WiistigH dress in lung robes of tark-ciutli, made by ha in mo ring the bark of fig-trees. 
The costume eon * bits mF a lung flowing mantle, which stretches from the shoulders or the waist 

to the ntikles. Hut, us is so often the 
Liist? with African tribes, nu>ruliiy does not 
coincide wit It decent dress. Polygamy is 
prevalent, mid the chiefs number their wives 
by the hundred. 

The vilLigea an- large and open, and 
misbi i>f circular huts, with high, ronical, 
t hatched roofs: in the largest huts the roof 
is supported on vertical walls, but in the 
huts of the peasants the thatch-cone nests 
ujion the ground 

The tnahi industry is agriculture, ami 
tlie staple fiKjni is the banana, which also 

furnishes the chief native drink, a In . . 

U;er or ptnnbe, fletup is grown anil 
smoked in small clay juries. 


TlIK WlM'allO. 


fcj jftirkPtrvf 

A PKlMOESft f>F USTOao £rttLL-f ACfc). 


Hn the side of I’gandu opposite ['*ogu 

is Unvoia the ..try of the Wanyorm 

who Eire also a race of Bantu Negroes 
rmidtfh 1 by Will mn in influence. 

Baker, coming from tin- north. was us 
much impressed bv r fu- contrast between 
till- ylinos of the Nilotic Negroes ami the 
feudal organ isat ion in Unyoro, «s Ptimlcy 
coming from the south, was fuse inn led by 
the difference between the petty Rjuitu 
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cormu unities imtl the cciilrullscil govern¬ 
ment of Ugiimki Every district in Unyoro 
Wits governed by a chief, re-npoi^ihle to the 
king* And mattolHng n number of sub- 
chief* ami » series of lower urticiuk In i.1ie* 
event of war every governor eaulil /tpjjeikr at 
the lii'-sn! of hi* contingent ut Awrt notice. 

'Vk6 Wnnywro appear to have been !e>' 
altered by tie Wnhwna tlum the Wnganda, 
for they retain the wiile^proad Negro custom 
of ext noting the front teeth in the lower 
jaw| and they pm disc year-tattooing, the 
tribal mark being two rows of scars across 
the foreSienij. They are a shorter race than 
the WAganda, of a lighter and generally 
redder complexion. Bilker's description of 
Esltiregga. who was king at the lime of his 
visit, shows the general elmmcter> of mie tvf 
the ruling caste, Knburegga was said to be 
the sixteenth king fsitiee the conquest :— 

Si KabarcggJi was about ?> feet Hi inches 
in height, and of extremely light com¬ 
plexion- I f is eyes wore very large, Init 
projected in a tiisagreeable manner. A brortil 
but Inw forehead and high chettk-htmes, 
added to a large mouth, with rattier 
prominent but exceedingly white teeth, 
complete the description of U\* fare. Mis 
bands were beautifully shaped/’ 

Tn gem ml culture the people resemble the Wngnuda, but are in some nsBjweto mfcvior. 
Their huts, for exanjpte, are not so welt built T nrid arc beehive-shaped, that died houses supports] 
on it Leiitml pole. The chief town, Maaiudd was described by Baker as romped nf severnt 
thousands of such hnte. The national t weapon is the flpear, instead uf the hot* and arrow; and 
the dres* coiisists <«f robes of hark-dotln 

Tim marriage -y*rem*fcs in Uganda, is uiibnittcd |N>lygamy, and the closest blood-iefativcH 
may injury* Wolnimmedimkm has Iran Introduced and has mode considetmble progress, and 
will 



PJUjM *Jr KrihffiU Fp.'kfu, 

a pitmens or tJ>vimo (piswtm:). 


roc 

as 


i jimlnblv limit this system. Tim luitianal religion is IV-tishism, and liumun steriiieea were 
klt-sslv oflbmh especially al the death of n king. The burial riles are described by linker 
follows: *■ 'Hu- body tvf the king is mummified by being roasted over u slow fire, mid in 
Ihuii kid out in state in it large hut, His suvcensor plants Ids sjwsm M the right kind of the 
ooriise us u symbol of Ids succession mid victory over rival claimants. A hug* pit is dug and 
Ih.-d with burk-deth. During rite tiighi before the burial the king's own regiment seizr* a 
number of people raid brings the cairfives to the graveside. Tin* lx*ly of the king is placed 
upon the knees of n group of his wires, who sit at, the bottom *f the pit. The legs ami terns of 
Mm mpiives are broken with clubs, mid they an* thrown into tin- pit on to the top of the king 1 , 
body and wives. Earth is shovelled in and stamped into a com^iet mass by thousands of the 
[KO pb, while tliv shrieks of the victims are drowned hy drums and shouts. The Wangled mass is 
buried and trodden down beneath a tumulus of earth, and all is still. The funeral is over." 

Tin: Mownr, on Makijk.vitc:, 

West of Tuyere, in the basin or the ttmigi, the great north-easi cm tribntury of Lhe 
Ctniiro, dwell the Mon but tu (Junker’s Manghwltu), who mo allied by hi me of their physical features 
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:md bv their [wliticol system to the lYngondn ffwup. but who by their biignage mid by many 
„f iheir custom* aro'akm to the Nilotic Negroes. The Monbiutu were first vviied by 
SebwcinfUTth, who «timated tlieir number* nl ids mi l t (KH> f OQi» and their territory at nearly 
4,000 square miles. Itur their kingdom tfflfl overrun by Anib raiders, mill limy sire tmw subjects 
of f ile* Congo Free State. 

tn fihysicul ehnmclrr tin- Maiilnittu lire n<uurkable for their light hrovru tint, light 
greyish hair. Lug curved nose, amt i Lit- suinufttml Semitic form or the skull. Schwesnfiirt1i 
described the king cu n mnn with '* small whiskers mid a tolerably tliick baud; Ids pcrfetlj 
I’aucnsiim nose offered si remarkable contrast to the thick irnd protruding Negro Ups, In Ids 
.,yes gleamed the wild light of tuiiiiial sensuality, and around his mouth Inrk.-l an expression 
of avarice, violence, and love of cruelly that could with the extremest difficulty relax into a 
-mile-" The king was autocratic, ami the political orgariisatioii of the country riinUnr to that 
of Uganda before the British annexation. -The Moabuttu," says Scbweiufurih, 41 are subject 
to a monarchical government of on importance beyond the average of those of Central Africa; 
ami in it, iim< hut ions it appears to L-ocittpond with the descriptions of Negro empires long 

since leased awny.” At the time of Sebwdij* 
furtb'fi visit tho king hold his coart m a palatial 
Isiill 100 feel long by 50 feet wide* and with n 
vaulted rtwf 40 feet Ljgli; sat at one end on 
w throne* surrounded by In* courths.is, offieudap and 
marshals* He received taxes from his subjects, 
and bad a monopoly of the ivory. 

The drpiy- off the Monbuttu te rimpfe: the 
women have only u plantain h-af hanging down 
tVom a narrow girdle; while the men art wrapped. 
In a in unt ie made from the liark of a fig tree. 
The lusir in both foxes is worn ns a cylindrical 
chignon. The women have bands of scars cut 
aero?* tlielr bfeasts a ltd back, and arc painted in 
various designs* The ornaments worn consist of 
rtmLEj> of teeth and feteel rings and copper ucek- 
tuetv. Iho weai>on* are curved swords* long-beaded 
-1 ieun> kn I V*s P doggers,, b< >\v s at id i tm *ws> T h e 
tool- used include the *fpnde for agricultural work, 
ax?? fur ttoo-felling, and adze* for carpentry and 
hollowing out canoes, which are *oinetiiufcis 40 feet 
long by 5 feet wide* 


Fh vto iy Jb&tanl |f*toAEj. 

A Ml'SUSL’TTir lfKOtK*& 


The ordinary dwelling-hut* are two-roomed buildings feet long by 20 feet wide: the route 
are overhanging, and on- lined with plain tain leaves. The huts are placed in rows on the 
banks of the numerous stream^ 

Tin* btoplo fin j-lI of the country is the plantain; but various grains, cubKiva* yum*, 
ground-nuts* and tobacco are also grown. The feud te mixed with oil obtained from the oih]ialm 
muJ t^Liiie. Tolmivo \> largely grown. and ii- foreign origin te dearly indicated by its name, 
eh toUwK Meat is obtained by limiting and fidi by jioisoniug Oil* streams with the juice of 
the Tephroshs, Cnimihnli-m was pmeth-cd extensively. Scbweiiifiirth reports that while lie was 
in the M on but in country a child wa* killed every day for the ki ugs mud* 

Weaving and tanning are mi known; but the fieople are very skilful metal-workers and 
wood-carver*j while the pottery, like the black earthenwart? of [Vanda, is very superior to 
that of the average African native. 

The whole of the Agricultural work is done by the women, who are treated by the men on 
lerm> id eepiality. But jKilygomy is the rule, and the kings wives arc mnidxo’rd liy the hundred. 

Though man v of ihe l as Salts and inert it utioii& of the Monhut tu are similar to those <>f the 
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Wanda >md to on the «i>ie of tl.e Site, their ]»***>& bel <mg* » f™* 

spoken in JVr >..,uku. The pnfeU* .*,,fc»mtfon df the ***** of the MonbntU, * 1 h*l 
tU it. NegMesdflted to the Mmi-nkm, ht* alteffd h? ttflupnoe. rhoogk they 

ure tlnsrofore not !*nmi. they may Ik- included a* the wslommost of the ^0*. 


ft, THE BANTU OF WESTERN AFRICA. 

The west cwst of Africa from the nngle of the liuLf of Gaik* southward To lkiruiraltmd i* 

-the people of Angul^ and the 
-the tribe® of the 


occupied by Bantu tribes who may be divided into i™ groups t >« 
B&ntu cpf ihe French Congo mid the Camertwns. Inland is a third 





section 
° stfunmercr^/' 
and one section 


(if the race, known fL> 


Tim nutives of the ewat buds of the PortUffacK P»vto™ of Aupb hj*e l «*“ fi™* 1 * 
iilteml bv foreign influent Tbc Abgoln tribes befoflg "■ <hree groups, lire northern tjvrt 
fJ f tllt - countrv for ISO miles south of the Congo is occupied by members oi the ruee of the 
lLbm-o. Tiie southern coast region is ini,,Ml,-d hv fl»B Ateuula. Tim south-extern W 
inlmid^sectwn of Angola is occupied hy u group of tnb» kn,,vvu ns the ban#^ or 
- ito GaMiMilii inhabit the bufai of the Litan, * tributary of the /wtei; 

the Balmain, is dominant in the Kami the great 
southern tributary of the Congo. 

The Rakotigo* who occupy Northern 
Angola, give their tumr to the Congo 
Elver, along which they extend fur into 
tlie interior. The BftkoiigQ are divided 
into severnl flections; close to the coast 
there are the Kabinda to the mirth of the 
Congo ntitl the Mushikougu to the south 
f>r it. Inland they reach Stanley Pooh 
beyond which they »re replaced by the 
pitier-lired BnntU of the interior, John- 
*U*u points out that there »iv two different 
types among the Congo people: one of 
which i* “es fine, tall, upright mini. with 
delicately small hands and weil-shiqied 
feet* ri fine f:ire, high* thin noae* beard* 
moustache, and a plentiful crop of hair; 
the other mi ilKriinpfed, loosely-made 
figure, with spkv feet* hi^li calves u 
retreating thin T blubber Ups, no hair about 
ilie fuce, and do* wool uil his head close 
and crisply curled. The Farther yon go 
into the interior* the fitter the tyjie be¬ 
comes. Siieli men m tin- 1-s.LVtuui of Polobo 
are perfect Greek statues in the develop¬ 
ment and poise of thHr forms* and two 
points about them contract very Jhvouruhly 
with mrssiT of the const races—-namely, 

I heir tighter colour, gcjnerully n warm 
chocolate, and their freedom from that 
ofienaivt> smell which is supposed, wrongly, 
to dmracterine most Africans Many other 
JoLftiU sdinw the eonipmitively high status 
of Hie Upper Congo races— their small 
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Imud* and feet* their wrilrsbaped legs 
with fall (Mves, and their ubuudunt h&ads 
of hmir" 

Hut IF th* ooiwt iiLt'iuliers of th* 

Congo tribe* aro physically inferior to 
the native of the interior... thitv CMitipen- 
Kite for this by imtelligenee- Sum ley 
dejcribu- thinnas excupt.ioiitilly shrewd in 
trade. He pin'd the site uf l he 
Congo Free State station sit Vivi from 
some of the Kahiiid!* and found they 
drove a bard bargain* 

"■In the imi]ngsro$iit of a bargain 
Kiid Stanley, “ 1 dkmld back the Congous* 
native against Jew or Christ tan, Parnee or 
lluuyan. in jlIL the round world. L'n- 
thinking men may perhaps say cleverness 
at kutor anil shrewdness in trade consort 
siot with iheir wdSoplifeticutfcd audition 
and degraded trust utns. 1 Utirtphifiticntod p 
U the hist term I should ever apply to 
an Afrit™ child or mnn £u connection 
with the knowledge of how to irmle. 

Apply the rerun if you plttiM* to your^df 
or to n lied I listisiin but it h uiterly 
inapplicable to an African, mid this is 
mv seventeenth year of acquntTitftnce with 
him* I have seen a child of eight da 
more tricks of trade in an hmir than the 
deverost European trader on the Cong** 
could d* in ft month. There ^ u little 
hoy at Bolokh aged six* named Lingeuji* 
who would make more profit out of il 
worth of doth ibun an kugli&li boy of 
fifteen would ttuike out of ±.10 worth. 

ThuuTor*. when l write uf ft Congo native, 
whether he i* of the Ihikuiigo, Deyunoi, 
nr Hat eke tribes, remember to assorfftt* him with m ulmoint iiw*m tumble amount of natural 

shrewdness and [wwor of indomitable and until Eng chaffer * 

Tha trilitai at the mouth uf (lie Congo Imve been subject to foreign influences U m long 
u time that thee are less intending uthiwgnipliicnlly than the more primitive mre* of the 
interior. Between Srmiley IWI und the «*st mces are iln> Hakougo. whom Jobi^ion lv# described 
{li intermediate between the pure Hautu "f the interior ftiul the KiiLiinJa: * Their skin is not 
the dead cual-hWk ,>r the Coast tribes, but 1* often u warm diucolntn or ruddy brown. They 
(|„ pmetise much purwnni inlurmacut, f-iil.er hy citistrimti-ii. tattooing, or glinting the 
^kin ivit.ii ilivn-s pigment*. They are naturally H hairy nice, especially about I lie face—some 
of the chiefs wearing copious beards, whisker*. and luoustmht--1ml on the h«ly the pile is 
pluck#I out from the age of puberty, otherwise iheir tiodk-n would be |siritally covered with 
-W. curly luiitr. The two front incisor teeth are oecfistOlmUy chipped; but this in not a 
Tin'iilar custom, as it is further up the river, (u ebunitter the Bakungu are inrlotuat, fickle, 
niul ecbsuoL Thcv dislike bloodshed as a general rule, tool, saw for curtain superstitious 
ciitf -y ms, are mrelv cruel, showing kindness und gentleness to animal*. VTben their pa^iou* 
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line eseittd. however, by fair uf witehoniR or it vvjsli to revenge grave iiijurki, they can 
(m'iHiiM very of fmisit h ut rage; and the people, thnl in their rainier momenta will 

shudder nt an abrasion of i In- skin in n friend or neighbour, wj]], when he convicted of 
sorcery* leap and shout vritli frenzied joy around hb fiery ^tako while lie ftfcje* alive/* 

Hie Bfikohgn are often known mi- Ho* Bnilort (properly Ikifiot), wbicrli, however, i~ hot a 
Hah or even a tribal name, Htit merely nn epithet meaning “ Black/ 1 applied to them hr t heir 
Raknfflgo neigh hours. The name Bafiort is well known, owing to it.- adopt ion by Dennett in 
lsi& works on the Folklore and customs of iliese people. The Bokongo tribe is important in 
connection with Negro religion* ns it constitutes the fourth of Miss Kingsley"s four school* of 
West African fetish, Its fetish ■* is inn inly concerned wit 3 a I he worship of I he mystery of the 
power of the Earth/’ livery normal death is attributed to witchcraft; some one is charged 
by the mediidiUMnan, and the accused i* compelled to submit to the pL>i-*ijn ordeal. P halli c 
worship U included among the rites of the Eril*, and the transition from boyhood to manhood 
is marked hv a prolonged and idabirah* series of initiation rite?* 

Pa t-siiig fn oik the Lower to the Middle Congo, we enter a region occupied by trilie- of 
pure Bantu stock* The chief frit** arc the iMeke, about Stanley Pool; the Ifaviuisi or Rvymsri. 
above the junction of ihe Kn«ai; the .I’niigala, between the ITjangi and the I'ongn; and the 
Ihdoln, i el She great iviitl of the Congo, These people, hi ys Johnston, * + are pure Bantu, and 
consequently greatly resemble other munixcd races of the same stock, such aT the Ova m bo. 
the Balundfl r and the people of Tanganyika and Nyaso, They differ from more Negroid 
I Ink on go Lc having skin^ of a chocolate brown, and above all. in their abundant growth of 

hair. Tlic heard, whiskers* and moustache are 
always present, but aro generally* in common 
with the hair of ilie eyebrows and the eyek^hes* 
plucked out, from a prejudice figninst cultivating 
hair anywhere but m the top of the heart/’ The 
body i$ extensively decorated with cii-ntrisAtinin 
The charnel era of the skull vary considerably, 
suggesting that even here there has been 
a considerable Intermixture of races. The noee 
is usually fiat, with widely opened nostrils 
bat people with a high nose jm- not unknown* 
The lip?, again, nre often thick and turned out¬ 
ward, like thu-e of the conventional ■* nigger/* 
hut some of tin* people have thin lips. The 
vliin may be prominent find heavy, or weak 
ami receding. 

In mental characters the Middle Congo 
natives are also more attractive tlmn tho^ p of t he 
Lower Congo- The medicin e-inon is unimportant 
or unknown: the people are not haunted by 
poison ordeal or *■ pestered with initiation cere- 
monies*" In diameter, ^iy^ Sir Harry Jolimtoii, 
* fc they are kindly, light-hearted, and full of sensi¬ 
bility to beauty. They are food of ctdoiir and 
of music* nmi indulge in dancing tlmt trns much 
meaning and grace, They are decidedly amorous 
eii disposition* but there i* el certain poelry in 
their feelings which ennobles their love above 
mere passe m* Jlu^bnndj are fond of their own 
wives as well a*= those of other people, and many 
a myno axo wcmas. a pretty family picture may he seen in their 
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homesteads, when the father and mother romp with their children, or sit together in a 
Bitmcliitig group round I lie siipjer-jat." 

Clothing hi itong the Middle Congo tribes is very simple, coiisi--tmg of a little grass-cloth. 
Ornaments of feather* and fnr, shells, glass, and itietftl beads, are worn, and the shin is 
decorated bv stripes of paint or an extensive series of cicatrices. Sometimes lids scar-tattooing 
fe decorative and covers the body, as among the Ban gain: other peoples me it only ns a 
tribal distinction, such as the borizraitnl series of scars across tlie cheek-bones of the lSatete, 
or the band across the forehead of the Ifciyutsi. The linking of the hair is very elaborate. 
One favourite design, which is illustrated in a drawing of the head of an Mboko shown on 
joge H29, Is an imitation of the horns of the buffalo. 

' The ordinary lints of the natives are formed of mats woven from » reedy grass or the 
fibres of plants. That of the chief is on sintered more -skilfully -f palm leave*, anil is eneml-d 
bv a fence of reeds. The hotwbold furniture and utensil* urn of the most primitive type. 



a miner Qv <M»<iO H k». 


It ii however, bv their arts and industries that the Middle Congo Urtntu especially 
escel. Herein they are superior to any of their neighbours. Their w«at»ns are of tint- 
rate workmanship.’ Their knives trad spears an* of well-tempered steel: the handles are 
excell out I v tnrved, and inlaid with brass and metal slips. Their furniture consists ot stools 
and pillows carved from single Mocks of wood. Tlitir pottery, though lured-moulded. is 
graceful in form- They «re devoted to music, and play the drum or toiu-toin. trumpets made 
from u rite lope horns, the tUfirimSo or primitive piano, find a five-stringed lyre. Their knives 
are varied in stiuj*. some being either throwing.knives or retaining traces of the shape ol 
thiit weapon. Battle-axe* are not used, hut the weapon survives in a much (lewrated and 

useless form as o symbol of authority. ; 

All along the rivers the natives use canoe,-, which are often of great sire. They are used 
fur war. transport, and fishing. The Congo and its trilmtaries abound in fish, Jind the natives 
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ai'e very pxjttrt in catching (Item with nuts, spojvrs* 
in id lini.^* Tin* Ikym^i, ituery on a gnat trnd-e 

in smoked fob. 

The itinin foul. however, is Vegetal pIiv especirilly 
the tmmnn arid plantain* CnsitiiYH. tmiize, und sweet 
potatoes nre si3e-o extensively gynwii* Thfi domestic 
animal* are i&\v t including ilLe gout? dog. pig. fowl, 
and rarely sheep* 

Joints of the Iklufo who occupy* the region within 
the grijat bend of llie Longo about the lower coum* 
i.«f the KiLsrii and nxint? of the other wnt]ii<ni afHuttits 
follow I lie grout nation* of t]j<> Uakulm, Bnkvre, aud 
halniia. Til a linkcte fire probably the oldest sutlers 
in liar dUhkt. TIj t v were broken up first by the 
iin^iou of the Bakuba from the north-east: tiLis 
direction i* imlieated by the traditions among the 
linkup and airjtfnm'd by many points of re- 
sernl'Jitiure nil h the tribes of the North-catfurn Cuti^o 
lots in. 'I he Ihilatu, on ihe contrary, came from the 
smith; they were the latest arrivals, and are the 
dominant race in the Kasai lfrisjtn They have Iwen 
dest-rUx-d in detail by AX'issninnn. The nation may I" 
divided into two sections :lhr Western Italubu, known 
us the Hud blunge, are w.ilirr, more ugly, and more 
mixed tluui the [‘instem i'alnlia; the relation between 
the two groups is nntilognUs to t]uir of tile Western 
and lia^tem Bukwigfl, The fnnin jNilnt uf interest 
about the Uushibulge is their cult of hemp; the great 
Kenret nr religious society in this nation is known as 
the Ue-na-Binntba, or caste of the “sons of hemp." 

this association appears to have grown out of 
ft general political nml social movement which had 
its rise alout the year 1870; when a largi! section 

of the Hash linage (properly Tushilnnge) heeituin 

divided itdo two hostile factious on the question 
ot admitting foreign trader* (Angntnn Portuguese from the west, Zanzibar Suttbili from the 
east) into limit territory. The king liaving sided with the young or progressive party, the old 
iveopfe, here a* elsewhere ‘ Conservatives:" were deiiah-d’ with great slaughter and driven 
eastwards beyond tlm I,ulna. TJius the harriers of seel mien were broken down, commercial 
relations were egtalilished wft.h the outer world, and the custom of riumla (bhutigj smoking, 
jdicady prevalent on tiie Zanzibar coast, was introduced with many other innovations. it was 
ttins that the Tushilange justified the description given of thorn hv Wissmann, who called 
them “a nation of thinker*, with the interrogative 'why* constantly on their lips." 

(social arrangements among the Upper Congo tribes depend on the condition* of public 
safely. Polygamy prevails, every man having wives according to Ids wealth ami rank. There 

are no nuptial ceremonies, and linwriage is by purchase or capture, the bridegroom often 

arranging the alliance by Hinting Ids fatlici-iu-Inw a present, providing the bride with bur 
inanirige outfit, ami bearing the cost of n family feast. Fuiteml rites are simplified W the 
extensive practice of «umihali>m: this & es]njdally prevalent on the Upper Congo, where the 
dead are nearly always thus disposed uf. Chiefs are as „ rule fomiaU/ huiterl, and rlje body is 
supplied with various Utensils, uiul a quantity of cloth, beads, or other m i Me of cummCV. 
These good* are broken or damaged either to ensure their dying and going t „ the spirit-world. 
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nr else, when debited on the grave aboye-gronuih to prevent them from beintr picked tip 
tL* “ tuacmisiderad trifle*" hv pacing wayfarers. Severnl slaves are often killed and buried with 
the chief, hj that he may have the ikHstatiiuoe of hi^ former servant*. Not infrequently Lhe 
hodie* of the dead are de&krnled by rniuliiig,. ilccI then buried in the Imt^ which they formerly 
neen pied. The interment h often delayed for a year or more* in order that all the relatives 
may be present at the u wake,” 





CHAPTER XV, 

THE EQUATOR!AL A ED Ml,OTIC XWROJSS. 


a, THE BANTU OF THE FRENCH CONGO. 

WfCTR B-v Eqlicitoriiil Africa, between the basins of the Congo and the Niger, comprising the 
regions of the Ugowe, the Gabuti, and the Cameroon#, was probafcly once inhabited only by 
Bantu Negroes, In the Protectorate of the French Congo the main Bantu tribes an the 
Ashinn UkLinda, Apingi, Apouo, lahogu, and the Ashaago, whose numbers have now been 
reduced by the invasion of the Fans, a [atople of doubtful Negroid affinities. 

The tribes in this area belong to what Mis* Kingsley calls ibe Mpuiigw# school of fetish, 
in which the main idea is bv the aid of charms to increased material prosperity- 




Tfte Ahiiik.v 

The Ashim, Okanda, ApingL and Apono are closely allied tribes or sections of one great 
nation occupying the upper team of the Ngutrie River, one of the tributaries of the (Jgowe. 
The Ashlm live the nearest to tlie coast, and have been rapidly adopting the customs of the 
coast tribes. Their original grass-cloth garments have been superseded by thin eotl on-clot lift, 
which rapidly become dirty and tagged. 

Their main food is the plantain, which is 
grown in plantations of great extent ; flu 
Chat II u estimated that one at the village 
of Angoukn contained some 30,(Mut tree*. 

Each tree tears a bnnch which range-' 
in weight up to 12U lbs. The general 
customs of the Trite nre the same as 
those subsequently discovered among the 
Okrimia and Aponcv who live fart her inland, 
and have doubtless preserved the primitive 
systems less altered. But owing to their 
closer intercourse with the coast tribes 
the western A shim are less shy, and more 
is known of their religious belief# They, 
of course, believe in fetish, and their 
firm faith in immortality is shown by 
their burial customs. 1 he cemeteries me 
just outside the villages, and the body 
b placed in a sitting posture on the 
ground. In the case of a chief who died 
while Bail l du F hull In was crossing the 
district, the body was wrapped in ft 
Europe.ui coat awl placed beside an 
umbrella, both of which articles had lieen 
begged from dn Chdillu- In addition 
there mis a chest containing plates, jogs. ' ' "« ,?f *«*■ «**"* 
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cooking utensils, tin* chiefs favourite [>ijn>, mid s5<>aiLi. j l oliftceo, A fire vsi kepi burning beside 
ihe IkhIv for so me week?;, siiiii a plate of fihjil was provided daily. 

The m&rringf limitation* of the Ash in are int erecting. All unions between blond-relatives 
nre prohibited; but a tnnn may Jnarry nil the wives of u decewsed unde or hh steji-inotber. 


The 19HOG0. 

The tshag.> are described by rlu Cliuillu as a tribe of fine men, sujieriQr in physique to 
the Ashira and in mental qualities to t.he Fans, whom they resemble in bodily structure. Thev 
hve in tile French Congo, on the mountains around the upper part of the Retubo River, south 
of the Ogovre. They inhabit large yiUagss of about loti huts, arranged in welkplaimed streets. 
The huts are large, and divided into several rooms; they are provided with low wooden doors, 

painter) with coloured designs. The dress is limited to a small petticoat of gmss-duth. The 

hody is coloured red with a powder obtained from a native wood, and is ornamented bv 
an elaborate series of scars; the main tribal mark appears to be a few [ten-shaped scars 
raised between the eyebrows and the cheeks. Formerly the practice of pulling out the two 
middle upper incisors and filing the others to points was universally adopted. The most 

remarkable pers.. adornments are the women’s chi gnu ns, formed by plaiting the weU-greased 

hair on to a cylindrical grass-work tower: the chignon is about 9 inches long, and rises from 
the head either vertically or horizon tally backward; the rest of the head is shaved The 

men have the hair worked into flat flaps hanging round the sides of the head, while the 

ctowt* is sliuved. In both sexes the eyebrows and eyelashes are all removed- The chief metal 
ornaments are neck-rings tint) armlets of brass and iron, while the women also wear lung 
strings of beads. The IslLogo are very peaceful, and usually go unarmed; the sword is their 
chief weapon. buL they have in addition spears, bows, and arrows. They nre agriculturists, 
and live mainly on plantains. Their chief industry is the weaving of palm fibres into 
grass-cloth in primitive hand-looms and the plaiting of baskets. They grow tobacco, which is 
smoked in pipes, ami an intoxicating drink is made from julm sap. 
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Like all WeM African Negroes, 
tliev believe in fetishes. itnd have ft 



Tick Ae wo. 


The Apoiio are the must inland 
members of the Ask ini group* They 
are close neighbours of the lshogo. 

They seem to have retained more of 
the primitive characters of the tribe 
lbun their western allies, lake mosi 
of the ndjiioent Negroes, they oitju- 
meut the body with n system of seur- 
tattooingf their peculiar tribal mark 
being a lo^enge-ahaped group of nine 
prmimitm-i s the *he of peas, placed 
between the eyebrows. The villages 
nf the Apoiio are Large, well planned, 
and clean The people are brave and 
warlike, and ni the same time they 
i ue iml List nuns. They dig anti smell 
nodules of iron ore T and work the 
metal into spear-heads, triangular 
urrow-paiiu>s and curved sword-blades. 

Their spears have bug, lanc^ahuj^d hauls. Mid ure m*-,[ f..r trusting mid nor throwing. The 
urrow-hrtids w poisoned and loosely attached to the #h«A, s > tlmt lire latter fnll> off, while the 
ha r b remains in the hodv. The chief weapon of defence is a round shiel.l made ..f wkker-wt.rk. 

Like the other sections of the As him. the Ape,no weave gnws-cloth for clothing, ini'I twist 
their hair into elaborate bom-like or tower-like projection's. Their are mainly agrieiiUimtl. mil 
have largv groves of plan Lulus, lime-trees, and jwlaw- Their iloine,tic animals inelinl-- the 
gput, fowl, mnl pig. They prepare great ijumitities of palm wine, and while tie- supply 1*eU 
rliev habitually gel drunk and are very quarrelsome, and their dancing and drinking festival* 
are flesi-rilied as scenes of wild tijiroiir. 


by Mr A'nMJt Lrcn'j/ci 
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fet]nh-litit in the centre of the vHUge 
beside a isacred fig-tree. This tree is 
planted at the foundation of the 
village; when it dies the site i* hbtrn- 
rlipned itnd a new village founded ebe- 
where. The Language of the Ediogo 1* 
distiiKt from that of their neighbours 
The Ashing but is Ike same as I hut 
of the Ajdngi. 


The Ah mil 

Ttie Apingi me a smaller mnl le^ sturdy race and are tighter in colour ilinn the Apoiio 
Tlsev pull nut two of the upper iiadrar teeth, mnl file the uttar* and the lower iadm 1 * to 
points; but die custom i* iaid Lo be slowly dying miL They have the same habit* as the 
Aflhint, but are less industrial*. Their method* in surgery, aecordtag tip du irhiulUi* are drastic^ 
he describes m o^reri™ on ft woman who was suffering fmni leprosy arid lumbago. In onler 
to cure the [alter disease the womans Imck wn* rut In many plnce* with ft knife, and quantities 
of u me j (1 [ w rtll j pounded cayenne pepj'ier vigorously rubbed in to l he wound. It if reworded 
tlmi the patient screamed, bat not that she was cured. In another case an effort Was made 
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Eo cure a chief by marking Ins Iwdy with chalk made from the bones of hi- ancestors, spitting 
on the affected parts of the patient's body, uud touching them with a burning gra&s torch* 
Du Cbnillu regards this medical use of tiro n$ a kind of fire-worship. The stum author has 
given a graphic account of an ordeal at which three nephew? of the Gkanda chief were 
com] tel led to drink poison on suspicion of having bewitched the chief. The accused men said 
they were not afraid to drink the poi-SOa, for they were not wizards and would not die. The 
poison was accordingly prepared, and the people of the village assembled to watch its effect. 
u When the poor fellows were brought into the middle of the circle of excited spectators It 
was horrid to l he ferocity expressed in the countenances of the people; it seetned ay 
though choir nature had entirely changed. Knives axetu and spears were held ready to he 
used on the bodies of the vie Elms if they should succumb under the ordeal. A breath leto 
silence prevailed whilst the young men look the much-dreaded cups of liquid mid boldly 
swallowed the content!?; the whispering of the wind could be heard through the leaves of the 
surrounding trees. But it was only of short duration. As soon as the poison was drunk, the 

crowd began to beat their 
sticks on the ground, and 
shout, * If they are wizards, 
let the mboundou kill 
them; if Innocent, Ice It 
go out! t repeating the 
words as long ad the sms- 
pen s? lusted► The st rugg le 
was a severe one; ihe eyes 
of the young men became 
bloodshot, t h eir limbs 
trembled convulsively, and 
ei'er? muscle in their 
bodies was visibly working 
under the poten* irritation, 
The more acute their 
sufferings became, the 
louder TOcifemted the ex¬ 
cited assembly. J wa? 
horror-stricken, and, al¬ 
though 1 would gladly 
have fled from the [dace, 
felt transfixed to the spot. 

I knew r hill if they fell I should have no power to save them, but should be forced to see 
them tom limb from limb. At length, however, the crisis came—a sudden shiver of the body 
ami mvoluntary discharge—and the first intended victim hod escaped. The same soon after 
happened to the second and to the third, They gradually come buck to their former state, but 
appeared wry much exhausted. The trial wn> overt and ihe doctor closed the ceremony bv 
himself drinking an enormous quantity of the. poison, with a similar result to that which we 
had witnessed in the young men, only that be appeared quite tipsy; in his wild and incoherent 
savings he stated that the bewitchers of Ahiyolo [ihe chief] did not belong to tl JE - vllbge— 
a decision which was received with great acclamation. Mavolo rejoiced that the wizards did not 
belong to itis own people, and the whole people were wild with joy; guiia were fired, mid the 
evening {m^etl with beating of drum?, singings and dancing*" 

Tee A^baeoo. 

The As ban go are the dominant tribe in As Imago laud* a district in the French Congo, 
south of the Ugowe. They are neighbours of the I&hugo* and hrne many of the sstiiie 
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usttfme m U ?inmnr physical structure; hut they speak a different Language, which lb that of 
r.lj@ AahiftL The Afthongo are described a- a lass peaceful and ioduatrious triLie than Che 
Istaoga Thus they always com 1 their iworde, and usually afeo their tipcars amt poisoned 
arrows* They do not make may of their weapons, which they buy from tribes further inland 
They make hmf^ ornaments out of wire* but rL-p nut smelt iron* Their hocuses are huge? than 
those of the Ishogo K but the village* are less well arranged. They are less particular ©vei 
their hair and ornaments* but wear more clothes. They cultivate vast crops of gmnnd-uut^ 
and nearly every hut ha? one or more hives of bees. They keep (locks of jioultry and herds 
of goats, but the women and garb are not allowed 10 eat the flesh of these animals. The 
people make p&tm wine and smoke tobacco in pipes which are 3 feet long. Their fetish rites 
have been studied by du Chuillu* who has described a festival bo was allowed to attend in 
the village of Niembotuii; “The idul was a munstrous and, indecent representation of a female 
figure in wood, which was kept at the end of a long, narrow* and low hut, 40 or 50 feet 
long and 10 feet broad* and urn?. painted in red, white, and black colours* Whoa I entered 
the hut it w»* full oF A^hnugu people* ranged in order on each side, with lighted torches 
stuck in the ground before them. Amongst them were conspicuous two -mbrnti men. or. as 


they might lie waited, priest** dressed in 
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h of vegetable fibre, with their skins painted 
grotesquely le various colours, one side of the 
face red, the other white, and in. the middle 
of the breast a broad yellow Stripe; the circuit 
of the eyes was also daubed with paint* These 
colours are made by boiling various kinds of 
wood* and mixing the decoction with dnv. 
Tlm rest of the Ashungoe* were also streaked 
and daubed with various colours, and bv the 
light of their torches they looker! like el troop 
of devils a? rumbled in I he lower regions to cele¬ 
brate some diabolical rite; around their legs 
were bound white leaves from the heart of the 
juilm-tree: some wore feathers, others bad leaves 
twisted in the sha|#e of horns behind their 
oars* and all had a bundle of palm leaves In 
their bands. £oon after I entered the rites 
begum All (lie men squatted down on their 
haunches, and set iqi a deafening kind of wild 
There wu- an orchestra of instrument a] 
f^rfomiets near the idol, consisting of three 
drummers with two drum stickseach* one harper, 
and a performer on the sounding-stick, which 
fetter did not touch the ground* but rested on 
two other sticks, so that (he noise was made 
more resonant- The two ^nhuiti nit% in [lie 
meantime* were dancing in a fantastical manner 
iti the middle of the to topic, putting their bodies 
into ad I sorts of stnmge Kmfcuil ions* Every 
time rhe vdntiti men opened their months to 
^-cak a 1 1 cat! silence emuicd. A* (he ceremony 
-■oniimir-ih ihe crowd rose and surmninded the 
dancing men, redoubling ait the same time the 
volume fpf their songs ami after this went on 
fw >orne time returning to their funner ptr-i- 
tjnn** This was repeated several times. ft 
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The Kiklut, 


On the southern idopes of My ant Kenya, 
and extending south-west ward to the edge 
of the great Ri Ft Valley that imver^e? British 
East Africa, i* n belt of undulating vnlctaic 
country* ooce densely coveted with I u rods. 

This ia tin* home of the Kikuyu one of rhe 
moat powerful and 6Ut^c-e^Hful of the agricul¬ 
tural tribes in British East Africa, 

They are a ijowcrfally built, muscul*r 
ime, brave, but excitable. In general physical 
characters they resemble the Miuoi. Their 
colour is a dark chocolate-brown. They have 
somewhat round heads, wide noses, thick lip-~ f 
small point’d chins, oval eyes mid high cheek¬ 
bone*. The Kikuyu,” says Lugard, - are a 
tihH 1 intelligent-looklag rate, with high fore¬ 
heads, anil well-formed heads. I he dress of 
the warriors consist* of a t3up of *kiia hung 
over the shoulders to protect the kings,. 

The rest of the body is sinewed with ochre 

and oih The elders wear a Jong leather mantle: the women usually have on nn apron of 
utifjurned leather hang&g from 1 he want. 

The omiuneuts of the trilm are earring*—LnHuding rings, studs anil short wooden rods in 
the upper ear—and disks, mid elnlwte coils and ring* of metal, by which the lower lobe of 
the ear is greatly distended. The men have truug ivory or metal urinleU on I he upper arm. 
width ate mA to strengthen it! maide*. The warrior* wear feather hend-oru ament s 

like those of the Masai, Usually most of the bead is shaved, hut, as with the Xium-niuni, 
a [*iteb of hair IS left on the back of the skull : lh* hair, if nut shmed, is twisted into long 
tags, which are lengthened by plaiting in ^geialib- fibres and the whole k plastered with 
red dttv and oil, 

Tlie Kltuvn weupDns [ire led^shiiped about it rnubfs broad, with lung Woodou 
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seemed to me to he a kind of village fcart H 
At length. wearied out with the nohc T ofld 
being unable to see any meaning or any 
chins go in the performances, l returned lo 
my hut/* 

6. THE NEGROES OF THE EQUA¬ 
TORIAL BELT. 

Scattered along the Equatorial /"tie between 
Mount Kenya on the ea^i and the Gfthuu 
on the west is a group of Shu luted Negro 
tribes intermedia! r m character between she 
Bantu and the Nilotic Negroes. The typical 
and central tribe is that of the N'tmn-nitun, 
of the north-eastern corner of the Congo 
Basin; their allies probably include the 
Kikuyu of British East Africa mid the Fans 
of the Gubiin. 
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handles, heavy two-edged swonii of the Arab pattern, 
bows, ;ii li I barbed or poisoned arrows, The spearmen 
(.'hit v long, lisiivT, oval 1 eat tier si i it? li 1 * of the saoit tjptK 
those of the .Masai j they are about 5 feel long, and,. Like- 
those of the Masai, are decorated with heraldic design*. 

Their huts are well built, and are circular, with 
high walls and a conical roof. 

The lEjjiiu industry of the Kikuyu is agriculture, and 
they tire the most skilful and industrious husbandmen 
in British Ka,t Africa, The extent of their plantations 
is enormous. * f Th® cultivation of Kikuyu, remarks 
l.ugard, “is prodigiously extensive; indeed, the whole 
country may be said to he under tillage.” Their chief 
crops are beans, millet, dhuma, plantains, sweet 
potatoes, yams, sugar-cane, tobacco, and castor oil. 1 be 
Kikuvu once bad many cattle, but the Musai and 
the rinderpest have decimated the herds. They have 
many sheep and goats, and every village haa hives of 
wild Iteei, for wham wooden hives made from hollow 
lop of Liiulier are bung in the trees. 

The affinities of the Kikuyu are not well estab¬ 
lished, Their nearest neighbours in the south and 

east are bantu, anil on l.be north and west the Masai- 

Their language is Bantu, hut is different from that of 
their Bantu neighbours. Their nearest affinities ap^ar 
to be with the Negro tribes of the group of the 

Azandeh, or Kiam-niam, of the Upper Congo. Tliev may therefore be regarded as nil eastern 

outlier of the belt of Equatorial Negroes, cut off from their western allies by the Masai invasion 

along the lino of the Hift Valley. It is ]Ki*dble that the tribe contains some liainitk infusion, 

LU which case it may be dCwrilted a* Negroid rather than Negro, 

The evidence for the affinity of the Kikuyu with I he Equatorial Negroes rests on their 
uhvsieal appearance, their mental characteristic*. their gen end culture, and especially on their 
religious rites. Tliov circumcise in a remarkable millin er, different from that of the East 
African Bantu and similar to that of the Masai. They are intensely superstitious, and wilacb 
great importance to fetish rules ami religious observances. The Kikuyu have greater faith 
in the sanctity of blood-brothnrhood than the usual East African Bantu. Strangers are not 
allowed to enter the country until the path has been sprinkled with the blood of newly killed 
gouts. The rite of blood-brotherhood as celebrated by the Kikuvu is as follows;— The stronger 
and a Kikuyu ehier sit side by side on the ground on a log of wood ; the arm of each is 

slightly cut, and the blood smeared on to pieces of the liver of a freshly killed goat, I he 

weapons of the two men are placed together over their heads, and a knife is drawn imekward 
an it forward along the weapjons by a man who sings a wild incantation. " hik this is being 
done I he men exchange their pieces of liver and swallow them. After such n celebration a 
stranger is safe from attack from the particular section of the Kikuyu nation with whom the 
rim hfifl been observed. 

Jm Aeajcdeil ok NuJHfuM* 
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The most typical triho of the Equatorial Negroes is that known as the Nimn-ninm, 
Aaandeh, or Zandey, which lives about the watershed beiwi-vn the Bahr-ol-Gluul ami the 
North-eastern Congo They were once a jmwerful and numerous people, with a reputation for 
ferocitv. In appearance they are very unlike most of the surrounding tribes, for they have 
,i round, broad head und a circular face; the eyes are almond-shaped and sloping, the nose is- 
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flsi! mid m paare, the lips very thick, and I he chin round, The colour of the skin is of a 
choeolat^bftpirn hue* As a nwt 1 they are jvmjirkabJy adroit and agile, Hchweinfurth stated 
that “nowhere in any pari of Africa have I over come acne* a people that in every attitude 
and every motion exhibited so thorough ft ruiurtcry over all the drcimitttanoes of war nr *iF 
the rhnse as these Ximn-iuain. Other nation* in cotnjvinsan seemed to tne to fall short in 
the perfect ease J might almost say in the dramatic grftc&—that chan Let prised their every 
move I lieu I:, ?T 

Their dress mu/illy consists of a mantle ot untanned leather or undressed skins. and strips 
of the 1 li-Liatif til bluek-imd-wliite skin of the imbhus monkey are frequently hung from k.ho 
gin lie, The chief? wear a head-tires- of the skill of leopard or wild eat. The arrangement of 
the hair mnong the men is very elaborate ^ il is plaited into tufts* ridges, rulls, or knots ; or 
into mys s connoted at the end to u circular hoop. The bffily is stained ml and further 
urHumeirhid hy various] scar-]nil tern s; littt the tribal mark h a set of sipmms filled with dots* 
plnced on I he cheeks nr forehead, Their uniariirnis consist chiefly nif string* of the teeth of 
dogs and ^ther animal? and id blue hr.uK 

The Ni tm11-1l11l r11 are united with lancf^s two-edged swords, knives, and large painted shields; 
hut I heir jasenlicir woitpun 1 * the tlmming-axt" : ii is made ■:■£ wood or iron and curved like a 
thwiiLenm^ sind is need for killing bird* and game as well as iai war, Tim huts are huge anil 
well built: the roofs are as a rule simply conical* but they may lie double-pointed | the oaves 
pmject 1 n- vo!ii 3 the wiiIJs, which are decorated with black-and-white patterns* About ton or a 
dozen huts ijcettr together in a tifrk- round an o pen space* in which is a pole adorned with 
trophies id war and the oliasr% 
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The peojilu praci lsc huth agm-iiliim> and bunting, the voting lining eiisjsigerj in field opemi tons, 
while thu men plus lit 1 the t|iiaity. The prinei^d iigricultoml product is eleitsiiie, which is cutvii 
ns porridge, mid bum which P after limiting, T pi'upmvd a wry intoxicating bear. tTopa of 
ciLvavii, 7.iVi j i.-t (H>t 4 it(H:-£ r a] lJ yams run! u little i]uiizi\ ar<- ubo raised., Tulinwtii id grown 
extensively mul smoked in day pipes, fVnih 1 ui'e wry ?*cams but jumltry iind ilugs nhmidani + 

These Wil-sUpples nrc ^[iplemeu: * j d by ibe pmci tec uf CflniubalisiL. Fuiggiu, the first 
Eumpsim to travel in iso* truii ntry, v„ it tit —ed the eating of die l^ily uf nu ■kilhd in 
to ■ and both Srliweinfintli mid Junker haw call' j vied cvuictmive of cannibal hubtt-s. 

Iron-working and the mnmiltirttine of WL"»|jun.s prtteryy basket'Wf-nvjiig, nmI wood-curving 
ore the malit handicrafts 

Marriage is not based on pim:hjn»e t but the chief *di?cts a bride when a man applies fur 
one. The nurrmge is celebratel by a festival* during which the ohieF, ncmirij ruiled by his 
musicians, leads the woman to the? hinise of tier future husband. The thief on these occasion* 
is accompanied by the tribal imisicimis, who play on a primitive guitar, si take bdl% and sing. 
The burial rite* retain o 'custom which I- widely but spuraely scattered among Neijro tiibes; 
Tor the corpse, after being dyed red and ado mud wiih feather, is JihtetHl in a hbht sH one ^ide 
uf the grave, ms that the earth is nut thrown directly upon. It* Men tine buried hieing tho 
eftst nnd women facing the West, 

Tin 1 Niiiui-ninra have u prufumd belief in goblins mid evil spirits runh like unuiv other 
African tribes think they espi'ihilly haulst- the forest>. Aug uric.* are cl min wit cd on nil iiiipoitimf 
occasions. 

Tiie F&xs, 

About the vear I Soil the trEln 1 - along the riabmj coast heard of the nrrivat in the interior 
of fi tribe of cannibals known ns the Isms, These invaders at first held only ft few villages; but 
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(Inritijj 1 >m* I'ullottiity twenty years 
t lif v swept vi i '[ ward, ili^t roving 
many uf the eoaait tribe*, until 
they Waiue the leading people 
on r lie tiabun ron-'t * Paul dn 
I’luiillu brought hick some of 
ttieir hkttlUr wLiiofa £ir Uiehard 
l hven described showing great er 
cmnial o;i|MK ity thnn the neigh- 
1 muring tribes. Letnt described 
the Ffrn* again in 1H7^. atud in 
Tveent tunc* much light ha* been 
thrown on llseiu by the daring 
journey ansi accurate ethnological 
siuiiies s.pf Mk* Kingsley, 

The Fans in alt probability 
are iiitied to the Nmro-niam. 
Sdiweiii forth laii.:? Jpointed out 
the many points of resemblance 
tkr Mm.& k. jfkptiw, between the tribe* in physical 

* coriiiL ^niliMN chief a> o Hi* wm* appearance, dress,, tribal organisa- 

thm, mul custom.*. 

*■ The\ are/* hi vs Mb* Kingsley. " bright* active, energetic emit of Africans, who by 
tlirir pngiun-iim- and |*mIufory conduct do tutH'k to make our cease to regret anil depknv 
the ylot 3 1 mol lethargy of the rest of Elio SVeat < r a^L-t tribes. 

Thev nrc- on the whole uf fine physique. and ineltode magnificent g]ttrimcn* of the human 

nice. "Then colour/ 1 continues Miss Kingsley,. “ is light hrotise; many of the .. Vuvvo berm!** 

ntid olbiiiucs- aiv rare muuiig them, The average height in the mountain districts is from 
5 feet G inches to 5 feet S imlns. the difference in stature between mm and women not 
being «rn>jii_ Tlifeh' coiiiLteiLrmee^ uie very bright and expletive* and if once you have been 
a cm mg them you mm never mMuk- a Fan. But it h in their mental i-lmnictensties that 
their difTW-nee from the lethargic,, dying-out coast tribes is most marked* The Fan is fell 
of fire, temper* intelligence, ami go; very teachable* mtlier difficult lo manage, quick to lake 
offence* and utterly indifferent to human life. J ought to Huy that other people* who should 
know him better than 1. suy In- is n treacherous thievish* mimLcmu* cnnnilml/ 

The huts of thtj Fans are small and lightly eon*i meted, for the pertplv rbmige their 
residences so frequently that they may be regarded us almost tiotiutilk*. Mb* Ifrngsky lisis 
described the bear hut: in onct of tho village in which she stayed* The hut was fairly low; 
fort as she says, *■ J was as high ns its rmrf*ritlge* mul bud to stoop low to get through the 
iluur-holv. Inside the but was 1-1 or In feet square, unlit by any window. The door-bole 
nmld be eluted br pushing 11 brad piece of luirk ocruss it under two horizontally fixed bits 
of M iek. The floor sand, like the outside, but dirtier. Uu ii in one fjiioa was a fiiv. 
wtiiisc s-uiokc found ils. way out through the roof. In one corner of the mom was it. rough 
liemrli I>f wood* which, from the few filthy clothes mi it T J saw was the IhhL There was, no 
other furniture in the hut .-avi- seine which l [ teMiime held my inH --inrtlily pi^e^inns. 

From the Itftmhoo mof hung a lung *1 jik with luMiks on it* the nunle hy cutting off 

hmnehing twigs. This was evidently the bringing wardrobe, mid on it bung some few 
fetish charms/ 1 

The I jilts are usually placed in two nppi^lte rows* the ends of the irtrcet thus formed 
liuing close-.! by a gtiard-bmi-se; hut in villages with a river frontage there is a single rs>w r of 
huts along llie hank* 

Ti m main iaduartrie* of ilie Fans ore j lottery* net- mid luasket-weaving T and iron-working* 
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They especially excel in tin* lust. They have clay furnaces and charcoal fuel, blown by a pair 
of double bellows The forge is n round cavity scooped in the ground; the anvil is n large 
piece of mm; and the hammer* are solid iron cone* like pollen 

Tlie Fan wet I mat of hum mg -which .Miss Kingsley has graphically described -is 
nnsport^niaiilike* A bend of elephants is thriven into an enclosure of felled tree* or such nn 
enclosure is matin muuri n herd when it ut rest. The walls of the enclosure are smeared 
with an t-vil-melling mixture* the odour id which the elephant < Sind repellent thnt they 
make tin effort to bur&l t lire ugh tb *■ enclosure. The elephants are then Mipplied with poisoned 
plantain* b ir the ill the enclosure are uIh.i poisoned. The poison is not fata!, but it 

mukew the deplumts weak ami diwsy* When ir tins \md diffident rime to do its work, tires 
are I ighfed round the fence, and the hunters, steal into the enclosure mid elirnb into tree* 
from which they shoot the elephants ?t? they run past them. 

The main trade articles of the Fans are rubber* which they collect in the forests, mir! 
ivory* They have an interesting coinage of iron imitation tuce-beads* the circulation uf which 

h limited with in the tribe* 

Marriage is a matEer of pufclirtse; but there 
are many li mi rations it- hlooit-rehif Eve^ are ft u- 
hidden to marry. 

Why they have no funeral then t~ explained 
by the prevalence of eaiinihiilbm T which is 
certainly practised by the tribe. .Miss Kingsley 
remarks that, ^although n prevjdent habit, it 
is mo r]linger* f think, (o white people, except 
as regards the bather it gives in preventing 
one's black companions from gett ing ea ten. Tim 
Fan is nut u cunuiha I from sacrificial motives, 
lie dues it in bh> comreoU'Setisa wav, Man's 
tiedi. lie fay: h t i - good to eat, very g<an]* and he 
win In*- you would try it. Ob dear uu. be never 
cur? It himself, but the riCKt-door town does, 
lie i- always very much abire-d fur eating his 
relations but he really dne* not do this. He 
will »nt his nett-door neighbour's rehif ions and 
set I his own deceased to his next-door neighbour 
hr return ; Wt he does not buy slaves and fatron 
them up for his table* as some of the Middle 
Congo tribes do. He lias no slave* ihj prisoner* 
of wor t no temeterkv* ?&j you must drew your own oonclu^lous, 1 " 

c. THE KTtOTIC XEUKOES* 

In the ha-in of the Upper Kile* kuwueu Fiishodu on the north and the Uganda Pmlcdionite 
and the iongti Fn-c State on t Em - smith, dwell u scries of Negro tribes who have been included 
us the XilutiL* group, They were originally regarded, from Hie snpiM>sod ehunieters of their 
language* m allied to the Fuluh of the \W-i SuLsdan and to agree Nubian tribes* These nice* 
were, therefore* OTiie assocMted as the N uhur-Fdab group* But Professor Kunne has proved 
that the physical diameters o ( tEie people os well ns their speech show that this association 
was artilioinlf and the old group 1ms been dismembered. 

The only dose allies of these Upper Kilo NVgme* outside the Nile Busin live ill ISritisb 
hast Africa. Thin me the Miutii, Xjurnj^um* and their uilie* and the |ieople of KitS'inmda r on 
the nort li-eu*t side of the Victoria Nymjza* 

The XiloEie trilnr* may be* nm.riili-red in four group* ; (t) the peoples of the Bahr-el- 
<J Intel, Judndiug the Dinka* Uyur. and Hon go; (2) tho^e of the main Nile Valley ntid its 
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mst&n tributaries, intituling th* Hari, Sldllai, Utuk, aud Turknuiij (:i) tbs Kaviromlo tribes; 
and (4) the Masai mid their allied. 


Tub Disk*, 


The Diuku. are the mt northern of the Nilotic Negroes, living in the badn of tbs 
Lkihr-cl-Gliszh the great £Dnth-we>t eri] tributary ol the Nile* They occupy tin- ciuiiitry srounil 
the famous port of MeshniHer-Itak, mid range eiud find west of that |pWi> fur about I0€k mihv. 
They were onoe u powerful, numerous people ; but, like most of the trills of 4 fii^t region* 
their numljip have he*?n terribly red Lin'd by war tmd famine idnce the overthrow of Egyptian 
mle in 1S84. 

The Idnka are a museiilnr, well-built people; their colour 14 a vntj dark tnwit, 
although they often appear h jnil^ black. in they rover (hem.-e]vt^ ivitli pnwdore J eh arena I 
mixed with oil- The bead is of the ordinary 
Negro type, long mid narrow, contracting to the 
top and back; the jaw* me [mwerful and |promi¬ 
nent. and the lips thick 1 mil projecting. They 
have not rmidi liuir* ami the head l> generally 
shaved., a single tuft being U U . to which some 
feat hors arc oliHi an:inched. Some of the men. 
however, comb out their hair and train it into 
stiff tuft*, which stand out from the head like 
spoke*. The people luiVe a reputation for cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness-; bill Sdiweliifurf b reii lin ked 
many instances of temderies* and eompussiom 
and of family affecl ion ami devol ion, 

The women tire clad in a couple of uproiiH 
of un tanned skhu which cover from the ldps to 
the ankles but the men go completely mute, 

Ik dll sexes break rnff the incisor teeth hi I hr? 

lower jaw, while rh" im-n only are -ear-: .. d, 

Th" tribal murk is n series nf ni^il tinf a - md hi ring 
from the top of the nose over I hi- forehead and 
reiuples. The women wear iron rings in eats 
and lips, and heavy rroii rings round their lei^a 
and arm*. 8 chwoiirfurth *iw r women who were 
ouch adorned with half ti hnndrcd weight of these 
ornaments. The men wear 1 missive ivory rings 

round the bice]*; oF the upper arm, bracelets of hippopotamus hide, mu I tails of various 
animate. The men also wear head-dresses of ostrich feathers and traps made of white bend*. 

The favourite weapons of the Pinko are clubs and it btiw-fluijicd msInimviLt for |amrying 
the blows mi' tlnur opponents’ clubs. They have also spears, but no lmwn and arrowy. 

The Diukjt live in large eimilnr and conk-ul huts about 40 feet in diameter; the rmTs am 
made of straw ami thatch. supported by a rent nil Ion- I milk, and low walls uf rliupjH'd >?mw and 
clay. The hut- am not grouped hi Tillages. bftl in small dusters heridr the -hr.baud tethering- 
gnitiiul* for their cattle, of which they have large herds. The cattle sire Inuupd. haVi- small 
horns, and an- mostly white f the other dium^fic animals am *hi**p, goat*. anil dogs—mid one 
might 11Imod; add snakes, which are protected utul allowed to live in the route of the houses. 
The presence of the snakes is possibly the espkmiitinu of the ab^-nr*- of poultry. 

The principal Vegetables cultivated lire dhuim yam-, ground-nuts. to Wen. and him sin, 
which i_s grown for oil. The food i> prewired with great care, and the Pinka are famous 

Mm,fcs ' 120 ;# 
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TJIK t)Vi'K. 

Soiit h-wf,-t of the IHnfcri c^itnitrj" In - the territory of ttm 
Djin - , who i.ru elwurly brmu’Si of the SUillnk. and retain tuaiiy 
of tilt! diameters a^ writ sls the language of Hint jieitple. Dvnr 
ts a thnksi term, mining ^wtld men Jr ; tor the Dmka regard 
i tie Dyur with contempt* tu they poseras no cattle* The Dyur 
ore ii jx^ucful mill huki»triuiis tri.bg, mid are skilled workers in iron, 
Pli\mttlly they tire bill arid slitiu nud l lie jaws tiro less prominent 
<1 fiiuEt in mast Xegrcos. Their dre>* is limited to ti short Hap of 
-kin. vdiidi bangs down the Iroek, and i* suspended from u -trmg 
round the waist. Their lutir is rut short. TUe priucijyd ornament-, 
arc rings of brass amt iron, worn in the nose, cars* and lips, or mi 
the limbs; some of tin- t:i>t suv targe mid elnbarately ornamented: 
the men wear ft mapsivei ivory ring round tli- upper part of the 
mm. 

Their wapejEfi are long lance- headed spear?. The iron is 
obtained by snicking in a small ctniiml day furnace, tti which 
the ore is melted by a ehastand fh'-t. The fire is numddued by 
natural dmught, ns bclkAVu are not used* This work, as well as 
r he li s l ti tig a e id S l i n j [ i i l g. in I* 't li id' wbi el i tin y an ■ e x p< ?rt s. is di me 
by the m<m; while the wuuidi du all the ugricuU-ur.il and domestic 
work, urn I make the pi Its my and wiekio'-work vessels. 

The Dyur art' an siffecti&Jisiie nice* and nurse their balm- in 
long basket-work emdh-s. The dead an? buried iu tnmmdfl or 
[ imuiSi. Spirting, n* with the Jlasui, is the principal tiniiUi.it ion. 
expressiii g hie 111 tsh i [j, 

The Eo^go, 

South-west of the Dyur i> the home of the gnrait Bongo 
mil ton* who formerly occupied si tniet of country, ITo miles long 
by iSO miles broach between ten, ti mid 8 X. They are a purely 
agricultural people* divided into a huger numW of inciqHmdent 
village communities ami dims, so Ihul they were unable to offer 
much opjHjsit Eon to the old Arab slave-midm^ ugainsr whom the 
Dink a were lung able to hold out. 

The Bongo, a* u mhv mv of n reddish colour; their average height is 5 fisai 7 inches. 
Their ln?sid> are abort and round. their laiir short, curly, an I blacky and kept abort or in sunlit 
tufts separated by shaved *jjHce# h One -Unking fcalitro in tin* Bongo women as tin- fatness h if 
the buttocks, similar to that oiuv regarded te rlumuteristic of thr IKitteiitnB and IlusUmmi. 

Tim clothing of the tribe is wry simple. The men wear a narrow girdle, from which there 
usually hangs a strip of coltoii-clotli or n Hap of softened Iculher. The wonu-n content 
themselves with a leafy twig or bunch of grsn^ hanging fi«m the girdle. At dam-ra and 
festivals the men wear a feat her head-dress. Both sexes weiir ekhomte sfriugg of bt-iwU t teeth, 
claws, cop ].+■]■ rings, or fragment of roots. The woulctl e\[Ximl the lower ear si ml t Etc lip by 
the m^rtion of wooden di^k^ tbe st^o of which i^ gradtiidl^ inereased unlit Else tip is five or 
sk limes its nonnid width* 

The vrimpons uf the tribe mv l^trlHnl and jEigged huucs. I«jws 4 feet hmg F am) arrows 
with wikmUsi tilmfts mill tip-, ijoi^med by Else juice of the giant Kuplioriiuj. 

The huts lire Imilt with grail eun- mid ^kill: they sire conical, smd up Eo feet in 

diameter; they are miule of plaitcrl fsiggots hstmlMHas. gmss. ami elny. The eii(ninci* is very 
JoWj ami Is closed by ei Kwing-d^jr, Th« + Ho or is of fi^aien clny T sunt the people steep tm skills. 
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On the extreme top of the hut is a struts’ plat form, which ran he used «u a look-mit post ovl ' r 
the stockade bv which t he clusters of huts are surrounded. 

The Bongo are agriculturists, and grow sorghum or dhnrm, maize, mid tobacco } they 
ftlflo eat the fleshy leaves of various shrubs, roots, and many varieties of tungi, which grow wild 
in llie rainv season. They hunt by beating and driving into snares and trenches; lint the 
supply of game is limited, and the elephants have been exterminated. In the winter they 
capture fish in nets and fish-pots. As a substitute fur salt they collect an ulkali from the 
ashes of Cl re win wood. 

Their domestic animals are jioiiltry, gnat*, and dogs. 

The ino*t skiilul ACCompliifaEaent of the Bongo is their iron-working. They smelt iron 
in charcoal furnaces blown by bellows. Tint iron is worked by a .-time hammer on a stow 
anvil, mid is held during the process by a pair of green wood lungs. They prepare spftir- 
ernrl arrow-heads. iron rings, belt* and other ornaments, knives and trotort, pincers for ext noting 
the eyelashes and flat iron disks which had an extensive cireulatiou as money. The Bongo 
ure ak adepts at wood-rjixvihg. 

Polygamy is allowed, but the number .>f wives b limited to three. Marriage I* by 
purchase, and any wife who proves barren may be divorced, and part of her pure base-rtit'iiey 
tuny be redciiTned by the husband. 

The burial rites [ire interesting. The carji^ i* plnrc^i in n wk in a sStting ]KJ^iLire iti 
r grave uf about 4 fret foep. Women are buried facing the snulh, and men fruking 
the north- The site is marked by 11 heap of stones surrounded hy posts, many of which OK 
carved into human figures, while utlmrs have hom-Uke pints. A similar system hold* in 
Madagascar. On the Stone pile is the drinking-vessel of the deceased. This feet and the 
intend fear of Spirits and witches suggest a better in immortality, which Schwerofurth, however, 
dentes. He further explains the wooden human images us memorial figures ami not as fetishes; 
hut the accuracy of this suggestion is also doubtful. 

Tim LiTi’tu. 

On the eastern side of the Nih' dwell several 
Nilotic tribes. Ringing south-east want from the 
Ahilluk of the tower Sohnt and Kadioda to die 
tribes of Kaminayo and Kamnsia, oil the western 
wall of the Hast African Hi ft Vnlky. 

One of the l*est known of these triba* if that 
of Hie IjilLikn, who inhabit the upper part of the 
basin of H»e Sohnt. They have been well described 
b\ Sir Samuel linker, who says Hint “-the Lotoks 
arc the finest savages I have ever seen." Their 
average height, according to Baker's measurements, 
is G feet all but half mi inch; and their muscular 
development is [Powerful, Baker considered them 
different iti appearance in the form of the lietid 
from any other race of the Nile 11 alley, and it im¬ 
possible that they contain twine intermixture of 
Hamitic blood, l or. according to linker. “ they iune 
high forehead*, large eves, rather high cheek- 
bones, mouths not very large, well sdiui>ed, and the 
lips rather full. They all have a remarkably pleasing 
cast of countenance, and art* a great contrast to the 
other tribes in civility of maimer. Altogether their 
appearance denotes a Gal La origin-’ 
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Their chief town. Taimitt- 
guile, contained about ft ,<100 
houses, which are either helU 
shaped or consist: of a high 
conical roof on a low + vertical, 
circular wall. Each Louise is 
surrounded by a stockade, and 
a large? stoekxuh’ surround# the 
whole town. The pa-^gcs 
between the different com- 
(Kitmdu art? j»>t wide enough 
for the cows to pass in single 
file; so that, in cose the outer 
wall of the town is rushed, the 
enemy could only drive off the 
cattle slowly and along jWLths 
which con hi em-ily be defended 
nnd dosed. The Latnka have 
large herds of rulth^, which are 
driven into the towns every 
idght, where they are protected 
from Hies by the smoke ref sires. 
The fires.-; of the men eon- 
bints only of a iidmiit, which i.- 
nude by interweaving gome 
urmivcMM hnrk with their bn.fr until it forme n thick felt IJ inch thick. The front of fids 
hair helmet is strengthened by a hand of copper, and another strip forms l.be ciest. The 
■iurfat'O is thou decorated with bead.- and the edge completed by a row of i-owry-shells 

The women, on the contrary, wear the hair short. Their ornaments are M rings of lioadA, a 
fur tnii, large earrings and a long cylindrical crystal ornament, worn hanging from the lower 
lip. Tho four front teeth of the lower jaw are extracted. SkVW-tMtociijjg is pruetis<?d, the 
tribal mark being n serie? of radial gusher over the forehead, temple:-. aTid cheeks. The men 
do not tattoo. 

The tribal weapons axe the spear, an iroti-headed mace, n spiked bracelet with projecting 
knife-blades 4 inches long, nnd a sword. They carry hide shields 4 1 feet long by 2 feet wide. 

Polygamy and purchase are the rules of marriage. The funeral rites arc more characteristic. 
The body is buried outside the nmn« hut. hut inside his compound* Funeral dances me held 
for some wcek^ t after which the body is exhumed* and the bones cleaned, picked in an 
earthenware jar, uud then placed in n cemetery near 1 Slo (own. 

Tee Masai. 

In the districts moutid the Lihika r I well other Nilotic tribes: to the west there nre the 
I tori, in (he main Nile Valley; to the cast there are (lie TurkaUft, between the fjituka anti 
Lake Hudolf; to the Bouth-east mo the Knraimwo and Ivmnisia. These tribes are nil people of 
large sTiiiun\ and according to Well by rite Tiirkauii frequently exceed 7 feet in height. 

These people, however, are less important than (die famous trii^ of the Masai. who have 
forced their wav southward from the home of the Nilotic Negroes along the tliffc Valley to 
the slopes iif Kilim* N“jan> in German East Africa. They now' extend from that mountain for 
abrmi ftWi mile# northward. The Masai lime been studied in detail by many qb&crvcrp, among 
the earliest csf whom were Fischer, Thomson* mad Johnston, Thorn anti gave ;i graphic sketch of 
the habit* of 1 lie MeikiL while to Johnston we owe a precise account of timir phytikul structure 
and language* 
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“The pi ivsical appearance of the unregetierote robber Masai." *tvs Sir Hurry Johnston, 
■is splendid. It is a treat to the anthropological student to gnir m mu- h magnificent example* 
of the fighting-intin. it is an example of one side of our multiform miture pushed to an 
exclusive and supreme development. The Masai warrior is the result of the development oi 
mini with ft beautiful juiimtit. To call him (inti-like, ais= we do the Greet ideate, would be 
<n11 v and inappropriate—as much so ns seeing divinity in n well-bred race-horse or an Alderney 
cow. To comjwire 1dm with the statues of Apollo is unfair to the one rind the other, tf you 
could find Aj>ollo represented with Lnge-lohcd cats. fang-like teetlu 
high cheek-boneA, and a woolly crop, not to mention other peculiar 
arid iingmci-ful developments, then you might aptly oomiwre Ids 
idea) representation with the living Masai, The full-grown Masai 
of pure blood is generally 6 feet in height by the age of seventeen, 
though at that time he is often a spindly and cumbersome and 
ungraceful hobbledehoy. Three years, however, of nil exclusive 
diet of milk, blood, and half-raw beef-steaks, combined w ith a rigorous 
trainmg in warlike mid athletic exercises, have developed him into 
a Hjiu'wv. muscular man, of admirable proportion?, broad of cheat, 
with a smallish head, u graceful neck, find limbs whose muscles 
sei-m hard as iron. There is ini fat on his body. 1 cannot say 
that his hands and feet, are always well shaped. Their faces are 
somewhat Mongoloid m look at first sight. The rather narrow, 
diluting eyes, the prominent cheek-bone*, and (lie [saintwl chin 
suggest that impression. On the other hand, tine nose i? often 
beautifully shaped, with high bridge anti delicately chiselledl nostrils, 
which obey sensitively the passing feelings of their owner, quiver¬ 
ing and dilating with pride and rage, nr widening and relaxing 
with giwl- bm minr- Their heads are often singularly round and 
hrosal for Africans, The hair is certainly longer and less frilly 
rhim iitilling the (me Negroes, though id the same time this may 
|>e only due lo the careful and i-tuitinnsl combing out it undergoes, 
and its straightening with a thick paste of clay and fat. It h after 
nil a Negro's wool, and is not longer nor more abundant, certainly, 
than the regular Papuan crops p>f l:nir which the KniU u jK-ople of 
(lie I ppi-r Congo have been found to [tosses?. 

The ears are large, and the lobes are distended by ivory or 
wooden disks, loops of iron chain, ot brass wire toiled like 
Catherine-wheels. The lips are thin, and there Is a triangular spot* 
filed between the upper incisors. The colour is a dull choculate- 
hrown; I nil babies when fust horn are yellow. 

Tiie dress of the women and elders consists of long capes of 
on tanned, softened leather; but the warriors go naked except for 
ornaments. Like the Kikuyu, the warriors may wear a Hup of skin 
over one shoulder and arms; tin* chest and upjwr part of the bask, 
probably to protect the lungs. They generally wear skin snudnte, 
except when in n turf-elad district. When gning tn war, the 

warriors wear a head-dress of ortrich feathers arranged like an aureole. They often have flaps 
uf the black-and-white fur of the Jeng-lmired t'ulobus monkey rouml the shoulders, and 
narrow strij«s of ii round the wnist and knees. They always have a leather belt, in which are 
placed their sword ami knohkecry. 

The commonest metal ornaments of the Masai are Imps of iron chain round the neck, 
long spirals of wire a tong the lower arm. or great Catherine-when I-Like coils standing out 
fo>m the mvk. The earrings are short loops of chain or small Cat her in e-wlid-1 coils of brass 
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wire. Bead necking nre sometimes worn, but beads lire more often used for ornament mg 
the edge* of their leather clothes. Anklets of iron wire, often with bells attached, aw worn 

when dancing. 

Tlie hair h generally twhetod with short pigtail* over the back of the neck, nnd shorter 
mil-like processes over the n**t of the head, with two larger tails hanging over the forehead. 

The main weapon of the Masai is ft huge, heavy thrustiog-ipenr; the hfiod is long and 
tancft-sbapod, the wooden handle is short ami about IS inches in length* and the head is 

balanced by ft long 4-foot spike at the lower end. The warriors 
are n ) so armed with short swuinU and a ktuibkony made from 
rhinoceros horn. They defend themselves with an oval shield 
about A feet. long, made of buffalo or rhinoceros hide, which is 
|niirtted with sonte hemUite piit t t'Tti. 

The houses are simple huts, (brined by writ r led -takes, plusl m'd 
with mud, and covered by skins. They are gwujuti into circular 
or roughly rectangular kraals, in which the cattle an? herded at 
night. Tiie kraals are often large, and several timy In- grouped 
together, Especially during t he dry season, when the Masai tWltlbb 
beside a hike or round n water-hole. 

Milk ami meal are the mnin farl of the Masai. The wninorS 
ure never allowed to touch vegetable food, and they nequin- the 
necessary salts by drinking the warm blood of living entile. An 
m is stunned by n blow' on the head; a vein is opened, and the 
young warrior drinks tlie blood as it spurts from the wound. In 
tlie treatment nf milk (lm Maftai are very particular. To bail 
milk ill the Mas:it country is a deadly offence. And the warriors 
nre never allowed to mis their diet of meal and milk. lluty li'e 
on meat at one period and on milk at an.d her. Ilcfure they can 
change from one to another they must fast for u short lime and 
take n strong purgative to clear the system of any truce of tlie 
other food, so that the milk may not !h‘ defiled. The fete I of 
the elders and women is less restricted, and they are allowed to 
lake vegetable food when they can get. il from their agricultural 
neighbours. 

Their domestic animal* are cattle, both of the Asiatic humped 
variety and the South African race without the liuinp. They 
have largo herds of donkeys, which drag their goods during their 
periodical migrations. They have also sheep and goats. 

Marriage is o matter of purchase, itnd. us among the Zulus, is 
forbidden t*> the warrior*. The elders generally have a couple of 
wives. The amiwrk'il women, known as dittos, live with the warriors 
in kniuh. where five love is the rule. 

The Masai recognise tlie Existence of various spirits of whom 
I he chief is know n a* Ngai. 

|hirial is generally under a free in a sitting |nwition. with the 
diin resting on the knees. The ltody U coveted wit h stones; but 
the cairn is weak, and the hyenas soon scent out the corpse and pul! it from its tomb. A 
certain Ixdfef in n future life » indicated by burial of ft calabash of milk beside the corpse, 
and by the fact that the name of the departed i* never mentioned, lest flic spurt should 

regard it ri ft roll and come back. , , .. 

The political constHut ion i* l^rinrclmL The men are divided into two cl osm- the elders, 
or tfenttnt, and the warriors or d-mo»in. The latter nre trained for wnr mtds; they have a 
known series of warmths and they roam to enormous distances W ?>rtfer to capture the cattle 
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of Bantu tribes. In the village* they implicitly obey the eiders who govern the community* 
Over the elder- there cure two chiefs—ihe ItUibon, iiie great ra&didtie-ituui of the tribe, mid the 
Ueijaru or political chief. In their absence the knulls are managed by a kind of committee 
of elders, of whom the superior are the Ij/jpwanu or speaking-men. 


T«K Xjems^i.iNS* 


On the islands of Lake Boring* and around its shores dwell a tribe of reople who one 
usually regarded as Muscu altered by the loss of their cattle, ju*t as the Bushmen of the Cape 
were oium? thought to be Hottentot? wiiose cattle had been, taken by the Dutch. Similar 
tribes of agricultural people allied to the .Masu occur in other parts of Masailoud, ^ oil the 
slopes of Kilirmt Njuro. Such people are called Wakwafl, Those of Kill mu Njaro fire said by 
Johnston to differ from the Masai only in mode of life, except when the tribe has been 
affected liv the adoption of Kudu women as concubines. Tlum Kilima Njaru Wakwnfi are 
therefore probably agricultural Masai; but in regard to the natives of Njernps it is more 
probable that they are the remnants of an older trilie, which lot? been broken up by the 

Masai invasion. 

Tire Kjempsisuis were described by Thomson a* 11 ringnlarly 
honest and reliable* and os characterised by "their honesty, 
their imasaummg ways, and their charming unsophisticated 
manners " The Njempsians are taller und slimmer than the Upai, 
hut have the same general features, high eheek-hones and fore- 
h.(Buis, mid often oblique eyes. They dress in Long leather cloaks, 
and wear braes armlets, bracelets, and leg-rings; they have 
elaborate earrings imilur to those of the Masai and Kikuyu, and 
are armed with sp^irs with shorty bread blades. Their language, 
though allied to that of the Masai, differ* materially. They 
have some similar religion* beliefs: for instance, iby will not 
eai rebra or allow any part of the animal inside their village* 
while the seed of their crops is in the ground* The writer 
was once camped outside NJeraps during a period of famine, 
when his party ll«d to be fed on sebni meat; the people 
accordingly refused to allow any of die men to enter the village 
until they had fasted for several hours. But the Kjempsiims 
are less fastidious in food than the Musoi, for they eat KsL and 
even mts. 

The Njeiiipsians dwell in huts grouped together in village^ 
defended by n [Kitrerful stockade, and entered by a narrow gateway 
that, can be easily closed by a heavy beam. Their staple food 
h dhumL 


The Neuroes uk KivmoNiXh 

In K«virondf> T on the eastern shore of the Victoria Syoma, 
is a group of tribes who are often grouped together ns the 
Wakuvinmdu. hut who have been shown by Mr* C. W. Mobley to 
include n considerable number of different races, including Bantu 
ami Nilotic Negroes, 1 lohlcy enumerates sixty tribe* or chms in 
1 hip! gioitp, and says there me more. The people in the western 
part of i he country, along the shores of the lake. mniitly belong 
to iho Nilotic group, mul are most nearly related lo lhe Shulf, 
The jieuple of I he Nilotic group are generally naked: the 
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men wear nothing but n few ornaments* of 
which l lie most transpicuous is □, split canine 
tooth of a hippopotamus tied across the 
forehead ; the women wear two small fringes 
of fibre hanging from the wuLst, As is so 
often the case With African tribes, morality 
aceum panics nudity* " The people / 1 says 
tfobley, M are very moral in their domestic 

rdntions/' and tliev arc TcinjirkaMv boneHt. 

* + 

The women's atnnmerits are necklets, armlets. 
iuuI anklets of iron wire ami beads, buna wire 
being restricted to the chiefs* 

The weapons nre a thru st in g-s[ tear. a 
small throwing-spear, a large round or ova! 
shield of nn tunned hide, mid iv two-edged 
sword* wider near the end; bows ami arrows 
are comparatively rare. 

The main industries of the people are 
cottle-breedittg and agriculture. Millet ami 
elcnsine are the two chief cereals. The tribes 
grow- beans and castor-oil seeds, mid in some 
places bananas. Tobacco and berup are grown 
fur smoking. Iron-working if* practiced by 
srime tribes who make iron hoes, which, in 
addition to their intrinsic use* serve as a 
eiimmcy, A cow la usually worth twenty 
hoes. 1 \it t cry, basket-weavi u g* mu I th e [ ire [ Mi¬ 
ration of mats from papyrus stalks are the 
other chief bandiemft-s. 

After a child is born the medicin^nuta 
h called in with Ida drum to ensure its 
good luck, probably by frightening away evil 
spirits* Four or six days after birth—the 
former in the case of a girl, and the hitter 
for a boy—Hie baby is carried from the 
village by its mother and left on the road outside* The child is then picked up and restored 
to its mother by another woman, who thereafter acts m its god-mother* This custom is 
probably n survival from a period when infant exposure was practised; the rite is adopted 
earlier in the ease of girls, as they were probably the earliest to he abandoned* The birth 
uf iwins is welcomed and celebrated by great dunces. Uno of the Bantu trills, the Watrisesa* 
circumcise, but otherwise this rite is not practised, Some of tlie front teeth are extracted us 
soon us u child cun *p-nk. 

Marriage is bv purchase, end half the price of the bride is returned by the father-in-law* 
should she die young. Polygamy is general, mid each wife has n separate hut and plantation., 

Burial nutum- vary greatly: the Bantu tribe of kVtosh simply throw tlm hudy into the 
hn$h\ frherws the people tmind the slut ion at Mnum* bury the dead in a sitting {rtuittoti 
Mow the floor of the hut* with the bend ullovn-ground and covered by nn earthenware [rat. 
The grave is watched day and night far a month* After some year* the grave i^ned the 
^Hines nre ceremoniously washed, and th m reburied on the Orders of Kelosli, whence tlie chui 
is supposed to have dome. 

Among the people of Kabnus iircurding to Hobfey, pence is ratified by the snrrifice of n 
*log, which is tied to u }>osr * each end of the animal is held by one of the two parties to 
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(be agreement. and n chief cuts the Living 
dog in two, assuring the assembly that 
uuv one guilty of breaking the peace will 
suffer the same fate. 

The Lasgo JJatiox 

One of the chief nation* of the Inte 
kingdom of L tiyoro are the Lang# {Lit riigp* 
Lonfjo) jneople* who, although often ground 
with the Nilotic Negroes, are really of 
Gatin stock and speech. They form, in 
fact, fin imjHJiiaiit link in the chain of 
Liainitie peoples who esleiul from Gulla- 
land tiirough Unyoro and Uganda *oul h- 
wands to I^ike Tanganyi km TLLei r E >*rri < * *ry > 
which occupies both kinks of the £kpniei>ei 
or Victoria Nile between Foweira and 
Mngungo, extends eastwards beyond l' uyoitj 
proper to the valley of the Choi, one of 
the chief upjicr branches of the Sobul 
They still preserve I heir Cm l hi nlother- 
ton guo Luniil the surrounding bantu anrl 
Negro ihsi iillations, and are di&lift|pilshed 
by their independent spirit, living in smnll 
family groups, anil recognising no tribal 
chiefs except those chosen to defend the 
caramon interests in time of war. 

The Lingo people are specially noted 
for the care bestowed on their elaborate 
Eiml highly fantastic hfcad-dreBs* The 
prevailing bullion tmy lie descried a? 
n kind of helmet j in which each lock of 
hair is separately interwoven with diverge 
coloured wools, the whole terminating ii> 
an imposing superstructure of plumes, 
tufts of Feathers, wreaths of shells or 
glass beads* or curved projections which resemble trumpets, hut are intended to represent 
buffalo horn*. Whole years are spent on these sumptuous head-dresses, which even when 
finished have to be constantly touched up and kept in repair by the native barbers. On the 
other hand, the I^nngo women* who are amongst the finest and most symtuei rival of tb* 
Equatorial lake rogkm. wear little clot lung or embellish] non is beyond waist-land^ neck lace s* 

armlets, mud anklet r. 
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CHAPTER XA T L 


THE SOUDANESE AND GU/XEA XEGRQES. AS 7) THE ABVSStXIAJ 

AXD ETUI UPIV GHOUrS, 


a , TJIE SOUDANESE NEGROES, 

THE Smjf]ano>f' Negroes occupy a bi+lt of Africa betwpfn ftmegurnbia and the western watershed 
<if the N ilt? ^ the urea includes moM of the Niger Basin and the Atlantic m^t-liind> Fixpui 
the Senegal River tu I'ululgir* The ^piiiidiirie^ however* nm not sharply defined. “in Hie 

smith the Jiso del Key divides the Scuiditm^e NVgtnn^ .. Hie Bantu; I si it the runner gnmp 

is represented Uy cojniiie.* in the IrLckwmtils of the Bantu region. To the nml h'-cast Hie 
Soudanese Negroes gradually merge with tin- II miritic runes imd in th« north they hivuiiie 
inextricably raised with the Barber tribes of Senegal* Even on the routliem slo]^ of ihr 
At\m AlountiiiiLs in Morocco there h a wide-spread people known m the IIsirstliti nr Mark 
Jfcrbers, which shows t hut t Ilf.‘ Negro influence has extended even north of the Hu hum. 


Tue .Mamumhx Tiiisftj ANn Km* 



The Snmkole are interesting tu the most northern member* of the i^r^ir trilie of 
tfaadlugu* a race of Eastern origin, now spread over the region between the Senegal and 
1*1 be run The Mm id in go J^r-e- dearly 
Negroes; they have a Negroid fare, 
tint broad nose, widely open nostrils, 
high cheek-bones* and project ing jaws. 

They are active, intelligent, mid in¬ 
dustrious ■ :ind + like the Jlnassa of the 
Niger Basin* they have managed io 
acquire commercial supreinuey over 
the other tribes Again, like the 
llmissa, they were mce ui*o pollti- 
cully predominant, but have lost their 
power owing to Fulnh inroads; locally t 
however, they still retain their former 
position— ai, for instance, among eIlo 
Serens of Senegal, where the chief 
Families sue nil Miiiidingarn 

As an instance of Mnndmgmi 
intelligence may be cited the Fuel 
that the Ytji language, which Induing? 
to this group* has u written alphabet 
comprising over 21M characters ; it has 
Sweii claimed that this script was in¬ 
vented in the present century, but the 

recent inquiries of DelaftWO show that Photo by Mr, du?Wb 

it is ut least several cenlurie* older* the auxns xoas *raiekjek." ob vativv piaxo. 
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Owe of the best-known 
tribes of the MimdmgO art- the 
Mendi. who live in the pr**- 
iecLomte of Sierra Leone* 
The ini habitants uf the town 
and net ml colony of Sierra 
Leone are, however, mainly 
Timm or Timneh; but the 
population is unusually mixed. 
0 * the colony won founded in 
1787 a? a home for freed 
slaves. The original settlers 
belong to many different tribes* 
and the variations in fixture 
among the present Sierra 
Lebnese are extreme. The 
mist Lire of pices has even 
a fleeted the neighbouring 
Tim !Ji t who. aoeonling to 
t 'larkf vary in colour from 
jet black to light yellow, the 
i ate rj hedinle &b mbs bti ng 
princij tally a coffee or in- 
different Si hick colour/ 1 

The secret societies. or 
pofW, which are widely scat¬ 
tered and most. typically de¬ 
veloped in West Africa* though 
they also occur in East Africa, 
are especially junverTul among 
the Tlmtii, and much of the 
reliable informal ion regarding 
the aims and method ti of these 
Fwietiej Inis been obtained by 
a study of this tribe. 

South of Sierra I-eone k 
the Stale of Liberia* ?till in- 

dependent, nhhmigb portly d mm? inhered by Fmnee, This state was founded as an asylum fur 
the freed American slave*, but its success has nut lieen so rarisfaetory n-i could have been 
wished. Lobinson, who visited il in 1804, declares (hm ‘-the history of Liberia would indeed 
be a most enterfaining farce, were it tioi also a most significant tragedy," He remarks that 
■'the Liberians excel perhaps all the other iuhalnhints of the globe in their amazing self* 
conceit," and tells m that their rulers hud recently iL&uiecd I he French that they hud decided 
to remain neutral in the next European war. The rnsun function of Liberia hsbi been indeed 
to supply g<H«l stories of Negro methods of administration, m when during the cholera ware 
in Egypt they placed a tdiip iti ^uamnLinc localise it wits g&ing to ah infected port- 

The Tiir^t important element in the native Liberian population is the Kru or (irebo* 
who Live along the limin C^Vt, north-west of C*pe Las Palma*. The name Km k an 
abridgment of lira-bay, which is a corrujjtion, not of *'crew-boy," but of ihe proper native name 
of Grebo. The Km are among the most vigorous of Negro races, and they net as boot men 
and cargo-lifters all along the west coast, and are commercially in valuable. Thomson gave 
them a bad name. hut some later traveller* and west.const residents are loud in their praise. 
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From Senegal to Tiberia the Negro races have been so greatly influenced by contact with 
Europeans, especially English, French, and Portuguese on the one band, and by Mohammedan 
and Fulah frivaders on the other, that they am etbnogmpiiicnlly less Instructive than the 
Negroes of the Guinea Coast hinds between Liberia on the we~t and the Bio del Hey on the 
eafit+ which, as shown by Sir l[. II. Johnston, is the boundary between the Western and 
the Jhmin Negroes. 

These Negroes of Guinea are the typical Negroes with thick lips, woolly hair, broad Wat 

tiose.% wide o[mi nostril*, rece¬ 
ding foreheads, projecting jaws, 
and prominent powerful teeth. 

The attempt hm * indeed been 
made to restrict the name NVgm 
io the natives of r liis i^irt of 
Africa. 

The natives of the Guinea 
Coast may be divided into three 
groups- the TshE s the Ewe f and 
the Yomba-speuking people* who 
have been described in three 
separate monograph* by Hir A, 

R FA\h. 


THE Tsm TRIBES 


Trrn Faith anu Ash^stl 


The Tsbi, or, ns Mi>s Kiflgs- 
iey would propose to spell Hie 
name, the Chen we-speak ing 
people, form tlic westernmost 
group* living mainly in Hie Cape 
Coast Colony and U» Ashanti 
Protectorate. The two most 
important tribes are the Fanil, 
who dwell on the coast, and the 
Ashanti, who occupy the hinter¬ 
land. The Kanti are chocolate- 
colour id 3 muscular people of 
medium height.; they have round 
as ci'pua urani FftnfOEflt heads* with a long face, and a 

nose Jess Oat than that of most 

Negro rtiees* [*res* is simple, consisting of a brightly coloured loin-doth, which among married 
women is Increased to ft wrap that rover* from the breast to the ankles. The women have 
edabnrate arrangements of the hair, which is worked into a knob-shaped chignon, el pair of born- 
ehaped project ions, or a single fpike like that of a unicorn. 

The Ashanti, though in most raped# closely resembling the Fanti, are less rtrdogly built; 
but being more warlike and cquragemis they are politically more powerful Wherifli the 
Fanti live in small villages, among the Ashanti there are some large towns, of which the chief 
is KuimiA or Coonift^k- Tbe FanG aiv a tribe of village communities whenms the Ashanti 
formed a state with i\ centralised government, and were ruled hy a king. 

The rolleion of both Fiinti and Ashanti i# fetiifthbm. r'ironmcisinn is practised, but not 


as urnen melsbi chief- 
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universally \ and cannibalism Mists only m it 
religious rile, as when the heart t>r a bmvc 
enemy is eaten in order that his courage 
may be inherited. Traces of moon-worship 
are retarded by Ellis?; while totem ism, which 
is widely distributed in Africa, is strongly 
developed. The Tnh! people are divided into 
families named after some animal or plant “ 
there are the ] jeopard Family, Bosh-cat 
Family, Ddg Family. Parrot Family, Plantain 
Family, etc. The m emigre of these families 
sue prohibited from ruling their totem, or 
ntjiicin.1 after which they arc named, though, 
owing to the importance of the plantain as 
(bod, the coast natives do not recognise the 
rule as applying in that ease. 

Them Eire many interesting customs 
regarding birth, marriage-, and death* but 
want of space prevent* us enumerating them 


THE EWK Til 111ES. 


t'tiuto iff si? l 

AS UJTK]l HKKDI CHIEF IS WJUWlOBTtJll E. 

those of the 'Mu, there are Home gods who 


West of Ashanti and the Emits is a 
region occupied by u group uf tribes who 
£penk Ewe (pronounced Efe or Eh we). 
Mo>( of the Ewe tribe* occupy the German 
Prutectaattbe of Togoland and the French 
territory of Dahomey; but some, such as 
the Aw'uncu Agbo#omj, and the Krfkqr, 
dwell under British protection round the 
mouth of the Volta Itiver. 

The Ewe-speaking tribes el re more in¬ 
telligent anil advanced than the Tfetii; for 
in addition to local deities and spirits, like 
are worshipped throughout the Ewe district. 


Tm iJUHJHKTANk 

The chief people of the I'lwe group are the Dahomey ah s. Burton, who visited A homey* 
the capital of Dahomey, in 1864, describes the king. Gelele, as a tall Negro, 6 feet in height, 
^lith+> + agile, lhindkmkcd t and broad-shouldered, with in oscular limbs, well-turned wrists, and 
neat ankles, but a distinctly encumbers!iaped shin. His hair, generally close shaven, is of the 
peppercorn variety j the eyebrows are scant, the heard is thin, and the moust&cfaioa thinner, 
lie hu» not hla father** receding forehead, m>r the vanishing chin which distinguishes lhe 
multitude; Ids strong jaw renders the face * jowly 1 rather than oval, consequently the expression 
is normally hard, though open mid not ill-humoured. whilst the smile which comes out of it 
h pleasant, 11 is nails are allowed to attain mandarin length. His sub-tumid lips disclose 
white, strong, and sound leeth, the inner surfaces being somewhat blackened by latniceu. The 
nose i* distinctly rdiYHUurtT, quasi-Negro, anti-aquiline, looking in fact as if all the lines hud 
hoop turned the wrong wav; but it in not much thil l cue I, nor dues it wholly want bridge." 
lie was tattooed with the Dei homey mi tribal mark—three pumllid cuts braille the eyebrow*, 
IDs dress wits simple, insisting of short purple silk drawers reaching only half-way down 
the thigh, and u loose white cotton-cloth edged with green silk. lie wore gold embroidered 
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Moorish sandals, and a short 
cjlfodricnl straw cap t with a 
band of purple ribbon round i!_ 
!ti^i ornament* wen* a human 
lLH.it b nrni A blue bend on a thread 
round his neck, uu iron ring 
round the right Arm. and five 
iron bracelet* above and below 
the elbow* 

The most striking feature in 
the military system of Dahomey 
wa* the corps of Atnazuxis (for 
photograph *ee page IWJ), which 
ycwi raised in 1729 owing to the 
gallant behaviour of n number 
of women who had been armed 
in order to increase the apparent 
&Uo of a Dabonifjyaii arm v, A l 
tlr*L the Amazons were erimmok, 
but Gezo ami (ielck* improved 
the status of the force by en¬ 
rolling in it women who pleti^d 

them. The women among the 

Dahomey ans* thank* to their 

having done the work of the 

tribe for generations, cue as 

muscular and strong or oven 

stronger than the mem Ella* 

estimated their uiirnber iu LSt? i • 

at about 3*000. 

The Armanis were divided 

itito live corps: the Utvmdej-btiss- 

women; the olepliant-huntreiwes: 

the razor-women* armed with a 

r , L + i , n , . 1b , hitii^&il swoid about IS inches 

tog H ..I sh." ,t, ..nihluinl like a nnr; .I. . .. tlle „ r , b(im »„. 

: ° f l "*"* 4 «"»«. - >™ll knife. Hie U.„t 

WE * said by hllis to be already extinct iu Jus time. 1 J 

" 0t la r k M lU * A '“ **? «**&*- *»» Infantry, the mam body of the 

iZ , ™ T 2 “* are armcd HiLh and or, 

h ie ^l7ZZ ^ W t thfi wadding. They have but 

M r > y '"T"^ nith ,he '-’ f * ■** Of sheep, and Li.ev are loo 

wit!nt ' "l U " < f ' l ^ rest ,aw, I kS Personally they are cleanly mode. 

i<> muc..i iiitiM'lt*; they ore htinl dancers, indefatigable singers, and, though affecting a 

;;fV VT «nything but fcmriuus-th V are rather mild mid unerring 
.J 1 , l ’"; **« hl fl "'’ v * ilt * «■*» before Abwkuta became there was a jealous 

“T and , lle , ,r brethar *«*»" they had ken led for many years b'v 

hnt king to «n»l but sore Wotory. They fled, however, wilh the rest, wl.cn a link 
perseverance would buy* retrieved the fortunes of the daw” 

Like tJ* Hniti and Ashanti, the Duhomeyane have lea n notorious for the practice of human 
sacntMfs. Especially was tins so daring the laM century, Captain Snelgmve in 17^7 saw -I0C.I 
pnsourra executed m honour of the conquest of the Toflb country; the primmer* had their 
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tiEinds tied behind their back.s and they were led on to n *Uge T where a priest hid hk hand 
on their lnwfc T uttered ^me words of couaemtion, after which the victims were devastated br 
fl riugle sweep of a heavy brwwisword. In the same year ft hydnb was conquered* and 4 # 0(H> 
natives were sacrificed os a thank-offering. Human sacrifices were also offered in Dahomey 
at the Grand Custom, held 
after the death of a king, 
and were intended to supply 
him with an adequate spirit 
retinue, and at the Annual 
Custom., intended to send the 
dead kings some fresh slaves. 

The bust Grand Custom was 
on the death of Gezo in 
1 tsoS. when the sacrifices 
tasted from July to October, 
and 500 people were slain. 

Most, of the victims were the 
It jug's personal attendant*, 
hi* chief eaiKUcl^ hi* wives, 
and a supply of fwlditrr*, 

Amazons, and slaves. The 
skulls were collected and 
piled into pyramids, or used 
to decorate the walls of the 
palace. The corpse of the 
dead king was buried in a 
mausoleum, of which the day 
was kneaded wit Ei ruin and 
human blood* His relics are 
treated with the highest 
reverence. 

fit the present century 
number of the victims 


t! 

lira been diminished, and the 
Annual Custom took different 
forms in alternate years* One 
year there was an Attoh cere- 
muhV T in which the victim^ 
were stunned by being hurled 
from jv high plat form ; they 
Were then executed, and their 
bodies thrown to the moK 
who mutilated and smashed 
them with dubs. On the 
next year I here Was a iSo-sin 
ceremony, in which horses 
were slain as well as men. 

The Ewe religion is not 
only practised in Guinea, but 
has h i en carried acm&fi the 
Atlantic by slaves, and some riduind ifO *imu 
of its rites survive in llayth * >ativ& hi*- tan oti, imras, jfiuen rHerccT^MTiL 
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Its West imlimi title of Vaudoo is of Ewe? origin, the 
name meaning a sci|»erlmmrm spirit. The Vtmtl worship 
of the python, and the tiiipefttititiu* awe of the silk-cotton 
tree n* the fiivoarite abode of spirits,. and other fteiinre? 
uf Ewe religion, ure now firmly csUiblhihed in iuuie oi 
the Wetit Indian inlands. 

THE VQltUlU. 

The third of the great groups of Guinea Negroes 
are the people of Voruba speech, whose territory 
estejjcb from i he Niger Delta to Dahomey, The nue. 
according to its own traditions, bos descended from 
fifteen people who migrated from soim? extern countrv 
tunl settled at I hr. The Yoruba arc more civil i».-d and 
advanced lluin the Tslii or Ewe tribes ami their culture 
ibowi aliimdiml tmees of ILui^l or IT:lab infitience. 
I iiLii the beginning of this century there wa- a imwerful 
\i>t , id i a kingdom, which was oveitlu^iwn Lj a Fuhdi 
iaivairtni] in l8l!Uv 

The Eojga. 

One of the leading tribe* is that of the Egha or 
Egbado* of whose physical features Burton ha* given a 
detailed description. According to Burton, the tvi* h 
Negroid—that h to eoy T Negro altered by If ami tic inter- 
mixture—rather than true-bred Negro. The skin U 

usually onpper-rolguredt but sometinitra black, while some 
of the chiefd ore almost lighLcolunmL The lips ua-e not 
thick; hut the gums are blue, and the jaws are very 
projecting. The nose is broad, with expanded nostrils; 
hut sometimes it ss hooked* The chcek-banes urc high. 

I hue eyes, so often seen among the Tuaregn, are un known- 
The hair is short* scant, aiidj ns Bmtun describes iE* 
grows over the Laud like |>eppvmnii^ The women 

dress ii into a series of thin longitudinal ridges. 

F l he dress of the Kg ha consists of loose cotton drawer* fastened above the km p re, while 
the body k wrapped in a mantle thrown over one shoulder. The ] tourer ]*ople may wear 
only a Ioin-elolb. (Tips of various shapes and materials, hi eluding large kit* of p;dm leaflets 
are genemUy worn. 

Among the i.gha - he most noticeable oraumernt is a plug of coral in I he left nostrih Sciir- 

;mhI colmi Mai riming are IjoUi in u,c. Jhirlon describes wine of the eliiMn-n » marked “ from 

head to foot "‘ir ]i lit I If grid! run, of fill?, lived dark blue by menus of native ant Taiony." 
S.'jtrsi rtrt- raised fur tin- tribal mark, which among the Egbn is » gridironset of iLn* 
vuls or a multiple of three on etlch cheek. The free women have oim», two, or three narrow 
Jim-, from the wrist up the tsir-k of each nrm and down the hack. The VornU mark is a sot 
of perpendicular lines running downward from the temple. The Kfon have u large blue patch 
between the check-bones and the ear, 

Tlie chief town in the Varuba country is Abeokutn, which onee included 10D.U0U inhabitants. 
It is still a large city of narrow, irregular streets* intersecting at every jiossible angle: some 
of the thoroughfares are broad and shady, and they are used for markets. The houses arc of 
stamped mud. with high-pitched roofs of thatch. At each angle there is o high, sharp gable 
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to throw off the heavy rain. The plan of the house* is a hollow square, coulitinm^ a series <>r 
etHiri-viifti* for Hie sheep rind goats. Hound OMh court-yaml is a verandah, where the linv are 
placed and cooking is done. Than? are from ton to twenty moms in a b.oti*e; eaeli room Is 
from It] to In feet long and about 7 or ft feet LimsnL There ■ h e'i^ no windows, which would |t-t in 
the glare and heat n> well os the light- The number of in] mini ants in tlo*^ i-'oin pound 

bonnes in often large, uitumnring* etTonliug to Uurimi, to -imrlimi- us many u- 50U. The 
furaRtire is simple* con a L-sting of with- cots and eel Ice*, rough e;m bemvanr [nitt* a iy t gni-- liags, 
ami usually a gum 

In culturr the Voruha nr* 1 [iHetTnedinCe liotttwti Mi.■ | V'grop* mi:] tin- nniLv skill-d 
tmtivee- of Jhiu>-;dntnL Their religion uu: 1 dnm^tfe rib.- agrei in Hie main with those of 
their Tshi and Ewe allies. They have (be -aim," multiplicity uf U + :ili>) have special god ^ 
for their trade castes; thus the blacksmiths mnl armourers mv under the prote-tirm of i ignn 
Shnngo is I Kefr lightning god, and. its iimuig the Kwe, a the ftiippuserl to have lvi-n eausiH] 
by lightning must not be put nut- J'urton tolls u> that at Ahnoknta a fin* dim lo carelessness 
welh attributed to £hu»go; aceun]Ingly an old lima Em the building would have lioen allows] 
to be burnt to deaths had not n Knro^im, defying sacrilege, rushed to Hie rescue* 

c. THE ABYSSINIAN AND ETHIOPIA GHOUFS. 

Tiif. Xegro tribes occur only to ihe south of El fine 1 from the month nif riie Surreal HJvi-t in 
Ini, 10 X. on the Atlantic coast to the mouth of the Juba on the Equator En Eastern Africa 
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The Negro tribes along this dividing-line are altered 
by the intermixture of northern i.aucusiaa races, and 
ore thoreforv spoken of m Negroids instead of os 
Negroes* Striking instance of these mixed Negroes 
occur in S-in-gntniiiiu where they ore formed by 
the intermingling of Negro Lind Berber peoples, and 
also in 3-jt^r Africa where the Wngnnib are n Bantu, 
tribe altered by ti band of AVaLuma eon^uererf, 

Tue G-AUJlS* 

The Gallos, or* m they proudly call them drives, 

the ■ tolHO—? ,h men^ r or ■■ brave men i+ —once 

dominated Ernst Africa from Abv^mjfi to .Mombasa: 

+ * 

but they ure now broken up into tt series of 
separate rrtfm-n of li eT ie political importance These 
tribes occur in a belt nearly continuous round 
South AbyssimiL ntitl extend across the plateau east 
of Lake Rudolf into the Valley of the Tana. 

The U alias, warlike pastoral nomads form the 
most numerous branch of the Eastern or Ethiopia 
Manure?!* 

That \ hfl i.inlJas si race are i iiLJtusian.s and 
n-ii Negroes* U clear from their physical features. 
The forehead is similar to that of many Europeans; 
tlifi iK>se is thin and sometime* aquiline, while the 
nostrils are straight; the eh in is small and slightly 
pointed; the lips, though usually thick, ate thinner 
1 ban in Negroes; the hair is long ami frizzly ; the 
expression uf the face is proud and intellectual | in 
fact* but fur the very dark colour a Gal la would |»ass 
unnutiecd in 11 European crowd. 

The i Tiilla women Eire famous for their beauty, 
and they fetched the highest prices in the slave- 
nmrtf of Cairo, Khartum, and Zanzibari The men 
are also handsome* but* owing to lhe style in which 
they dress their hair, appear wiid and ferocious. Thus .Harris, who studied the Uallas of Shoo, 
described them as “tall and athletic, wrapped in a toga* their features fiery and savage, and 
rendered still more ferocious by lhe thick bushy hair arranged in lotus-leaved compartments, or 
si Learning over the shoulders in long raven plaits." Knipf. who knew the Southern ii alias before 
their overt!nWt dc-reriher I hem as people of A -ii manly ajqMmraiiee, largi* and |*}werfiiliy btult T 
hui with sautge features made still more saivage-Jooking ami fierce by their lung hair, worn 
like a mime over the shftitULi'r*. They are principally of a dark brown colour, 11 

The clot he* uf the UnlltiA are a long leather robe, which in the women fe fastened round 
the waist by u girdle decora* ed with coloured bend*. The weapons of the tribe tiro *|H?ar r 
t \\( i-tHIgei 1 sword. F and sound hide shield* The lionre- of the Southern Gallic are conical huts 
of thatch: hut in the north the hid* Lire surrounded by u low stotie wall and in the tow sis 
they are mainly of stone. 

The Inhabitants have large herds of cuttle jiiicI horses, and tW-ks of sheep and goats. 
They an? also agriculturist*, and grow make, rye, and wheat | and instead of the hoe of 
their Hrmtii neighbour* they u#e a wooden, Iron-shod plough drawn by oxen. The staple foods 
are meat and bread, and the beverage* are beer and mead. 
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Coff« of excellent quality is grown in the district. The best-known industry of llarnr 
Ls Its wt-uving of lobes* cotton garments, and sadii^. Tliesc. according to Burton. ” su? far 
jurjaisj? in beauty nml durability the mpiJ punitive of Eurojx'aii manufactories a? the |ierfeot 

h and of mini excel# ilie finest iiLurfifriuiT." 

The (liilliui sire mainly Pagans. though rhe Wulb and some of the other nolihem eluns haw 
been converted to Idnnn The primitive religion wa-. a fetUh- or apirii.'Wnrshipt tnchidiug 
veneralSuti tor serpents. The (kdla- have u Him faith in omens. which ore derived from fh« p 
emmiiUrtloii of the on e mils of daugklmvd cattle mul sheep* The uiigLirie- are drawn from 
the nmuige inert of the intersecting line in the layers ««F fat and membrane. TVncr^ of 
Mohammedan and Jewish tradition* are found amongst the ihilla*, parrly no doubt derived 
from their Abyssinian and Mohimiiqeduii imighbaur^ lint amongst the ■ Jalln* of the Tuna 
Valiev, who are further removed from these infliienwsi l ho re are traditions of the erenfii.m ii f 
the world* and of a Hrat man named Z(nfaini * he. Adam), which may fie part of their primit ive 
folklore. 


TIhe Ijjxakil* 


The Lowland country along 
tin- south-western border of the 
Ked Scjt, retching inland from 
the shore to the fool of the 
Aby^inian highfamK i* the 
home of the Daimkih nr Afar. 
They are a Hainitic people* 
allied to the LlalJas* to the 
Agau of Abyssinia, and to lire 

Su Lia n, l i* form 11 ig w i E b t iiei n 
and the Ik'ja tin* Ethiopia 
branch of lho Jlamith; race. 
They are a tall. rli in, handsome 
nww. with esjiodiiUy beautiful 
winiicn. They are brave ami 
warlike, and Stave practically 

alwavs muiuhiined rlidr in- 

¥ 

dope ndeuce, which was 
13 E r« It ened by an Egy \ il fan 
invasion in I bio; hut i ht* 
invading army under Mtm- 
ringer Pasha wiuj annihilated. 

The Danakil dress is u 
loin-clot 1 1 and a tube, nr 
logn* TJ j ey freqneat ly leave 
oft 1 the latter, tor which they 
liave the excuse of living 
in almost the hottest area 
oil the globe* 

Their country t* barren, 
and contains many aidt lakes, 
which provide 1-lie main 
Daimkil revenue; for Lire *all 
is worked into small cakes 
and cx|*firied to Abyssinia, 
where it passes us currency. 
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TIjp u^i.inH.'L.I Arabian origin of tlie Itamkil is 1 me only of some of the chiefs who hnve 
been tvAtetted with Arabia. :ui>i were nt mu> rime *uhjtct to the Sheikh of Mecca. hill 
there feet- lend no support ro tli.j rnisfcikon view Unit tire DonaltU mid kiudred tialbs are of 
Arab (Semitic) deaecut. All are of Hmnit io stock mid speech. 


Tim. Somali. 

The peninsula rn the east of the OolLti country is inhabited by the Somali. who occupy 
the whole of the ■* Eastern Horn of A li-ica.” the great projection saitth of the tiulf of Aden, 
and range South warth as fur ns the Twin Ifiv-.r. Tlie Somali are allied to the LialW, mid are 
L'learlr u Hmuilii' race : but l> n limited extent the description of the Somali a-i tt lutlEdwte 
race of l! alias ami South Anil nans is correct, although the lhnidtie ia unquestionably the 
Larger cun ft i i uet l t el ™to t . 

For jni African met 1 tlie Sound! xtre decidedly handsome* The bead is long and the 
forehand MHy and unbb-: the eyes ft re- large and expre^ive ; tlie jtiw^ though prominent, are 
nut heavy; th t- lips* though thick., are thinner than among Nogriwy- The cheek-bones are high, 
and the nose ^iniigliS, with a well-developed bridge and the nostrils ore small. The rin.m are 

rciEI and extremely slim* the limbs 
bring especially thin ami bony, The 
women arc broader, shorter. and more 
muscular* and they do most of the 
Timnnal work of the trilKv Thy colour 
of thy >kin is very dark, and is some* 
times coni black. The hair is long* 
turnl, and. wiry, and grows in ktiff 
ringlets, which are dressed with butter 
made from earner* milk, and often 
trained into tin enormous wig, ex- 
tender i out an each aide of the I lend. 

The first travellers who came in 
contact with the Soinuli gave them 
a very bad character, owing to their 
sup[ H '^ e ‘J 1 read wry, fi ckkness, Jind 
cruelty. This reputation Lns lieeh 
supfioitcd by the following oft-quoted 
passage from Burton, whose expm* 
cocos of the Sol noli were unfortu¬ 
nate: 111 Tliev have all list- 1 levity iltiJ 
* * 

instability of the Negro diuiuefor; 
light-minded as the Abyssinian;*— 
deserilied by liohul us constant in 
noli dug but ilicol i*l aiiey—soil, merry, 
and aftwlionate souls, they pisa with- 
out any apparent transition into n 
slate of fury* when they are mpEkbie 
of terrible futurities* At Aden they 
appear happier than in their native 
country. Them [ have often seen a 

B° 

hum dapping bis hands and dancing, 
childlike. Eduiio to relieve the exuber¬ 
ance of his spirits I Have they be¬ 
come, so- the Mongob and other 
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pastoral peoples* a Tndandiaty nice, 
who will git for hours upon a hank 
gluing at the moon* or crooning some 
uhl ditty nndur the treesV ’ 

But the injEistiee of lUe early 
rrj jolt* uf Somali fariJiik-ism mu! 
humility to >tEiuigi k Ts now g<mer^ 
ally admitted; ami though they have 
on occaduus committed nets uf rth- 
bolicul mielty ant] are very excitable. 

Inter trnveUeitt have been imprest-I 
by their merits> The Somali are 
certainly intelligent* skilful artisan** 
devoted to men whom they trust, 

■ l 111J talcum lit uf discipline. 

The weapons of the Somali are 
pl large spear with a lt*af-shn[ie blade, 
ft =- r j j 1 l l L throw In g-jivcHu, a l wedged 
dagger about 18 indie* long* n dub, 
ntul a round hide shield about 18 
indn?> in diatnjeter. The *|*em r is the 
iiuiiii w 1 -a j ii >1 l : it ha- a worn leu handle 
4 or 0 feet lung, which ends below 
in n |toint ? a binde, nr a short iron 
spike; the head is from 2 to 4 indie* 
wide, about H inches long, with a 
shrift about n foot tang; the hi rule 
is often Ubiekeninl by being made 
mi hot and then rubbed with a 
piece of cow*s horn. The northern 
Somali sotnetijuee tight 011 horseback. 

11 kul their horsemrimihip is excellent. 

Moat uf the Somali are Moham¬ 
medans, and adhere with (hunt teat 
ibvui Ui to a -ominvlmt uorrupt form 
of that religion. They wear the Moslem rosary of riinety-iilne bead?, and carry charms. Oin* 
of their devotions takes (lie form of a dervish dance round a lire, which they contmuo till 
they throw themselves into the flames in fhn*y ur full into them in a mesmeric trance They 
will not eat meat unless the mutual ha.- I>een killed by a Mohuinmcdflu, or dedicated to Allah 
bv n prayer said over ii in its dying and they have b&m known to starve to death 

ml her than touch Christians* food. 

Their religion is. however P mixed with fetiabiAm; For they hwear by stoue^ they have 
hotv 3 A aces ami skicred trees* imd trust justice to onleuls, making tm*\ Kartell criiiiiuaU pluck 
cowrv-shells out of a pit of boiling water, walk over hot tidies or drag a heavy red-lint iron 
m ight from a lire. The verdict is given the day after the ordeal. according to the appoanmee uf 
the burnt scar* 

Polygamy is usual and the men marry between the ages of fifteen and twenty. A man 
usually "marries a woman from another dan, m he thus gnlns protection from bl^wi fetnl- with 
hill wife* people. The women do all the menial work of the tribe* and some of them 
inmollv accaKii|*auy turn vans on the march to make the grass Imts, wok the food, and load 
the eaiurhs. The mm net a- mniel-drlvoi^ hunters, and warriors, 

Kurinl rite* are simpk t especially lince* lasing Mukiiuiwetbns of the Slnifeite sect, they 
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my no prayers oyer the ilced, 
CV>rji^ art* often buried iti :i 
sitting ignition undergone cairns. 

There are two main division*: 
the litis i't/t f, camp rising the 
Mijertms* Hubr iniUr-ilnji, Habr 
Awfth tiodnbursL hst, Ha hr Jtini, 
and others ; and the Hnwija 4 of 
which tlie chief members ura the 
Habr Jaleb. Habr Liadciv Bad 
tankm and Knr-DtiltoL Our of 
the l*st known are the 1 *^ win on 
Belton describes as Li childish 
and docile, cunning and deficient 
in judgmeul, kind anil fickle. 
good-Immo u red and irascible, 
warm-hearted and in fun tons Tor 
cruelty an d t ranchery. k Trait 01 oils 
as an Jsa ' is a proverb at Zuylrn 
when* these Bedouins arc said to 
offer n bowl of tiiilk with the Ls-Ft 
band ami stab with the right** 
The God&btird are allies and 
neighbours of the Isa Stomal L 
living between Zayla and Jiamr, 
to (lie south-east of the J-*n, 
country. They were said by 
Burton to be us turbulent ns the 
Ivil, but les* bloodthirsty, and of 
a inure handsome ty The llabr (iuhMIiiji, who live to the south of Berber% claim direct 
•lescfutf from Sheikh l-link. They have a hlond~fcud ivlt.h the Habr Awnl p but unite with them 
against their common enemy the fsn 

The Abysfisians. 

The kingdom of Ethiopia (Aliv&unuiJ is traditionally named after El h lops, one of the mythical 
twelve children of Fash, n grandson of llain and great-gnmdsou of Noah- who is suppos'd to 
have migrated idler i he Hood from Arabia to Abyssinia. Ho serried at wind is now the sacred 
city of Axi\m. where hie sou Etkiops was bain- 11 ns tradition probably ha* a certain laiais of 
truth; fur (ho um-huis of the Abramian |nx*ple are S-mltes who crossed hum South am Arabia 
and settled in the high Lund plateau of Abyssinia. Then: they acquired such inHm Ijcm tluit Hicv 
wi-ldt-d the viirbms tribes of t Kl;iE region intt> a [powerful ccmfeiierifioti. The mixture uf races in 
Hu* A by nH Ilian ['cupfe in illurf rated by their name, which corner from J/dWi t an Amhi> word 
meaning “mixed” Xu name rmiM In- iiKirr appropriate; for the Abyssinian? are partly Semitic, 
\wrtly Hnimtbv and J^rtly XVgtw. Thu dominant rare 1ms UHimlly !>r*en Stomituv Sturt the 
death of King -tohit in the headship lias been held by a Hamito-Semitic people. On 

the western dope* of Abyssinia an- sotne Negro tribes, such a? the Shongalhts; in the plains 
to the north of Aby&dnk are thu Bn "j i i - A [j icr* a mixture of the Abyssinian Tigriaiis ami 1 hr 
Nubian Baja; In the maritime plain around Massown dwell the Skuho, who am I In suited and 
*jicjik a Ifiinukil dirdect; in l>ntml Abyssinia dwell the l alaihas. wfio on? said to bo Jewish in 
nice t as they otj-UuilIv arc in religion; tinnily, in the forests to the south am u dwarf triln*, the 
Dokuj who may he Xegritlue*. The Arab* rightly muned Hie Abvssiuians the u mixed. ^ 

The kingdom of Abyssinia was founds] ftt a very early date, According to the nnlioiml 
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1 rsulil iou, the Qtiecn of Sheba who visited 
Solomon was the Abyssinian Queen Maqnedn. 
As a result of that visit the Quaen gave birth 
hy Solomon to a son T who was nanteti MeneUk 
David, lie was seat to Jerusalem to be i^clu- 
uUfld, rtJrnl t hence returned with a jmrfy of 
Jewish prieM>. under Awiriah. »m of the high 
pri^l Zswh'k. with tutors ami *ervimt* s whose 
ile^cendiiiit* ill live in the country us the 
tribe nf the Fnta&hn* This enterprising 
Uenelik Ihiviil brought back other treasures; 
for finding the gates of his father's temple 
Ojien on the day of his departure, lift walked 
i>iV with the Aik uf Zion and the Tables of 
the Law ! In accordance with this tradition 
the “ .Negus NVgurti " or 14 King of King* " 
of Abyssinia bus for his second title "The 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah/" and b regarded 
ils n descendant of Salomon* It does not 
matter whether the ruler be a Somite or 
u Handle ; the king acquires Ills imcestore 
when he acquires the throne. 

The great antiquity of the Abyssinian 
kingdom is proved by still existing m?erip- 
LiDiift; For some of the mmiunignts nt Asum 
jm’ inscribed in fim h ]b and ttimyarihe. The 
tunic wraith of iIih i*ai-Jy Alivs.dnutn Court is 
known from classical writers An embassy 
to tile country was sent by the Komnn 
KiripeiOT Justinian in the sixth cent urju Ao 
etirding to OiMun, ytlm NVgti*, armyrd in hariHirie punji of gold chains, eoltars, and bracelets. 
unl| hiirrotinih-iL by hi" im!i.i-- and tTiiisiriiiasi, gave liudjonci 1 to tJie aoik^ailor of Justinian seated 
in the +>J|w-rj field upon a lofty eiumnt drawn by four duphants superbly caparisoned," 

T |,t? Griginul bnHs of the AbY.^mmu population whs probably Hit* Agau, a I him Etta race 
ilrivi-n >nuE 1 1 wan I from Nubia before the days of the Semitic invasion. These Again survive in 
«™» filtered communities, of which the largest lives to Hie south of 1-ako Tsana. %ie Falii^kM, 
."• - Abyssinian Jews," tummling to some autborilie^ are mi Agau met- hut tlili origin is 
churned with greater probability for the Bogo of Northern Abv-inia, who worship Herpftiit* 
orifice to rivers* und mmmgsl. whom no ninn i* allowed to lnok nt or s^tik to his mother-in-Uw, 
Pol It i fully, Ibe IU.»I imjioriiuu people in AbvsHim are the Ainham, who live mostly in 
the central region around Like Tsiun. In mrurlerti time* they have genu rally been the 
predominant mil mu. nnd th.-ir language. Amlmri* i* widely spoken hv other tribes, snub as 
th * Ar po -utb however, niuce Khi- Joint mu killer] m battle with the Alahdfct* 

1 be SJhmihs a *rutfliHin race, have held the reins of jwawor. 

JlHhiricully. tin* cl rief rivals of the Amlinrn Imve been the Tigriai)*, whose capital L Adown. 
r Hu- Tigriiuis speak u dialect of Uliez, a primitive Son d ie language introduced frum Soulh 
Aralnn in jirehisiorm Hiiii?5 The haiigunire is iradnluiued in its ardmic form by the Aby^tnhiu 
nMUTli T iiud It L applet in w 1 1 i lt b said to hr a fill Ay pare fom hy i hr llalJih*. who live nit 
the J{ed S-h nhare mulh oF >ia,ssowiu 

Tin- typical Abv^miflUa ur« Lb* of Amlmm, Timy an* a tall aw, with n Jong 

itiU'tow li<--:ni. mi r.vnl ftce, u lii^li furujuiuJ, ji iliiu anil often Eiqniline iww, bri|*Jit ovjl| i-ycj, 
n jxiinted diin, u well-formed mmitb, with tbirk ami M.rnctini^ [loutin^ li^ long frizzly or 
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*Uky Imiiy iiml small hands. Feel, and limbs, The eo Imi.il vnrn-- frum light yellow to dark 
known* The i:icl- U tyfmidly Semitic; hul tile iivasiumil occnneine .»f a Hut tenor I m>>e, Negro 
lips mid u jekbWIt ^kiu shew?: tlmt the Amlniniu- are ti-4 five from NMgrn ii item! shire* 

The Andmmtis are Lilt idligent, and have bright, fUtiuuitail rare-; r he main fault of the 
i~ tlmt they uiv r|uum? borne nml iimrcliiHiti>|y vain. Some lam/ tinn> are ke|rt h.nw in 
the i-nurr of tin* Ne^iias el symbol of the power nf the kiitL^- 

The imhVmd etMumc of the wen in Abv^jnin is a long pin-e of eotton-rlotb folded round 
the b»nh like a toga; under this is a huhH?lot|i or a \ki\t of Urm drawers ending n little 
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above the knee. The coast tribes wear n long shirt with the drawer*. The women hove a 
wide*sleeved dietniw, tied round the waist by a narrow* girdle, ami a long folio or sheet of 
cotton-doth trapped round the body. 

The orimmeut? of the women are large studs of wood or metal in the enira, massive silver 
bracelets and anklets with silver bells, necklaces of blue- and gold-colourvLl bends mid u siring 
of charm*. They generally carry n hviriing fun. The women paint extensively; tliOy remove 
(he hair from t lie eyebrows and fonrk I here a line of dark blue; the cheek* ore coloured to 
the eyes with a rouge made of ochre mu) fat* 

The women usually wear the hair in row? of small curls; and the men devote milch 
Attention In t heir hair dressing, frequently varying the arrangement* According to Flams 
w nmny hours are daily expended in arranging the mop into various and quaint devices. At 
0110 time it is worn hanging in long clustering ringlets over the cheeks ami neck. at another 
frizzed into round matted protuberances« to-day fancifully tucked and trimmed into small rows 
of minute curt* like a counsellor*s jH?rukc. and to-morrow boldly divided into four targe 
lotuH~ 1 eitveii eomjHLrtraent*/ + The hair is* however* sometimes worn quite short. 

The old weapons are a curved, rickle-shap-d sword T spear, and shield; but firearms have 
been introduced, mid ore now the national weapon, at least in the army, clings and stone* 
are used In war 1 i lirowing-chib- are used for I uniting *11 nil I game, while lions arc killed with 
the sjmar. Jeopard* are trained for hunting antelope. 

The architecture varies greatly* The simplest hubs are circular frameworks of twig* 

plastered with mud. In the Alpine region* of Simen they 
are of thick thatch surrounded by a thorn fence. In Smmfo 
the house? are long and rectangular. The better doss of house* 
and (hose of most of the towns are built of stone cemented 
by mortar; such houses nre circular, built in two stoand 
are all of done* thatched with straw. Some of the older 
buildings arc finer than any now built by the native Abyssinian** 
Thus in tiondur, the chief town in the province of Ambon"., 
art* tlse remain- of a sevunteenth-ocntujy Ibitte^ which 1 ms 
I wen called ^ the Windsor Castle of Ethiopia / 1 This* however* 
was built by an European architect of red nanihthme, with 
halt tern*nU uf black Walt, and contains a high central keep 
Fmd n number of round tower* connected by long galleries* 

The most remarkable dwellings in Abyssinia nre the mono¬ 
lithic temple*. which are hewn out, uf single blocks of rock. 
At l^tihaln there? are several churches cat in block* of basalt ; 
nnd at ttokotm the chief town in the province of Wag. is 
u similar church in granite. Monolithic columns occur in 
various ports of the conn try* as in Wag, and at Axum* where 
lhere Is one S 3 feet in height. 

Agriculture and the industries are neglected and primitive* 
though better conducted than in most of Hie Xogro tribes- 
A* with the Arab:* and the (hilhi* f the fields aiv pnepuvil fur 
sowing by ji wooden plough, armed with an iron knife or lance- 
head, nnd drawn bv oxen. The imuxi products grown are 
cereal*. inchiding barley. The grain is eahm as jncuridge, 
or in flour cakes or unleavened bread. Hnw meat is the 
favourite food* and it is preferred when eaten warm from the 
slaughtered beast and flavoured with iLs gull. As is known 
from the accounts of Bruce* confirmed by later travelh-rs. steak* 
are cut from rhe flanks of live cuttle, and the wounds are 
healed. Beer brewed from barley and mead from wild honey 
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"* tlx ® chief hitouuntdig beverages, The Abyssinian. are forced to abstain t ..tolly from the 
***** drinks ol till.fr milk or coftre, which grows wild. Tbe iw i of tnlacro ij jilst. forhidiltn, 
and some rulers Imvr discouraged smoking by cutting ..tf tbe lip, of jvopfe f,. U nd indnlgim- 
in tluU linbU* 

I In* oia^t induct tire filigree me taU working, Leather- work mid embroider v, 

ami 1 He Igniting of straw units, baskets and bowls which, as with (lie (rallas, iuv woven 
sufficiently close to lrntd milk. Poetry is compile:! by a, class of minstrels who sing the 
the nobles. Picture, usually highly coloured, decorate tbe churches, The style 
of fainting is Hyamtine, mu I tine remarkable feature is that good people sire never represented 
hi jwfikv wtikii h reserved for d^itjurin, imemit'i. and J<nv*. 

The wrcmoniea in ctitineeffon with births cue mainly remarkable fur the union of 
Mabainitiedau and .lowish rites; fur Abyssinian babies when eight day* old, ore subjected to 
4 l>uI Ii f*ui>tism mid rimiimdgiun* 

Marriage is a civil emit root, though a n dig ion* ceivn.. is often added: a great feast I# 

iiidi-|«."iuialile, The lather gives the bride 11 dowry, (fliich remains her property, mid unless 
previously «jmat is retained by her if ibu lu divorced or sejairated. Morals uniting the people 
are Irix, uinl adultery !■> imt uticirninun ; ii discovered, the woman «.'is a whipping. I’olygatnv 
and coimud linage oa an extensive *‘ufe exist among the wealthy classes 

kuriuls are fit lend, d by u great feast, provided, as in someWest African tribes, by presents 
».f fowl to the bereaved relatives, All tbe contributors expect invitations. Among the Sbuho, 
who are inveterate beggars, the bond of the corj.se is left outstretched above the grave. 

The -State religion of Abyssinia since f ho fourth tx-nlury Itus been Christianity. 'Hie Church 
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b ;i branch of lIn* Coptic Church of Kgypl, and it- held is the Patriarch of Ali'JiiudruL lie 
u]i[hhi]I • tiff AbttUti, or Prelate of Abyssinia, who must be 11 Copt. But his hilfuence is 
controlled by t lie Etheffhek. it intlre dignity at (lie head of the religious order*. Both live in 
Crondar, which is the Bwltsinstieal n-litre. The priois are allowed only one wife «tck nut! 
tire not allowed to remarry. The creed of the Church is uionophyaite—tliat is. it holds to 
the single mil not the dual nature of Christ. It also ln-lievM in the three birth* of < hrlsl - 
vi;. Jlis proceeding from the Father, Hi# birth Ity tin* Virgin Mnrv, and llb reception »f the 
liolv tihost: that tin* last wo* a birth wos settle I by a sanguinary civil war. I’a-img :* olio of 
the 'practices of the Church; and the priests are supposed to fmi for nine miretlw of the year, 
The j ml It i cut organisation of the country is theoretically a despotism, limited by the weakness 
of the central authority and the slowness of tmrainn mentions. There is a paid standing army 
of rdf-nt 70,000 men. with an un|Kiid mi I ilia of ah. ait l40.tK.WI more. Nearly all the men haw- 


rifles of some sort, and the miuv has '.‘iglily mountain guns. 

The criminal code dut.s from the time of Constantine, hut it appears to be arbitrarily 
and sometimes crutdlv enforced, in tht- time of King Theodore criminals at Aljigdula were 
crucified, flnved, or hurled over a cliff. Hut the rule of the present king, Mcnclik of Sima, 
appears to lie very superior to that of his predwesmr* in the mlmlnbl nil ion of justices ^ 

As nu example of the Abyssinian -Negro races we may take the Slmugnlhis. who live in 
the plains to the north-west of the Abramian pint mu. They are a tierce, warlike race, and 
are described bv Plowd-n ns people with light slim legs, hut powerfully built from tin- waist 
upward. Thei/food u meat and wild Imm-v. mid they -tit the ramm. -I auimiih slain hy 

Abyssinian ivnrv-hunters. They lire in huge caves III tin- rainv sen., .I at other time* 

bivouac in the* scrub. Their religion is fetishism, mud they are guided by omen# drawn from 
thv flights of birds. 



rk*t*t,y xr>r /, ti”. 
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The Falasshas. 



fix pfTW-ftfUJU vS l&FT K.r, M r^. 

A HAlAfA WOMiS, 


One of the most remarkable races in Abysms a 
are the Falu-dins, who live ammid Lake Tsraa in 
flit? ceti E IllS |nflbvmitt*. Their name, whirl* ouiues 
from the Ethiopian word /Vrw, means “exiles." 
They claim to fc>e the direct descmtdants of the J«w& 
sent to Abyssinia the retinue of MeuelSk, son 
of Solomim and the tjuecn of Shebrw reinforced by 
those who fled from Palestine after the overthrow 

of Judah bv N ebuchadnejizar. The Katas! uis were 

¥ 

once a powerful tribe occupying £Lmeu p the high 
mountain region of Abyssinia, and the adjacent 
plains of Dombea, They wen- a turbulent nice* 
mid a hiuiw nf |-i-r|N-f tuil trouble to the Tigtian* 
and Amharans, They were therefore driven from 
tin? plain? ; but under a succession of mid 

Judith* they held their own m the mountains. In 
the tenth century, under a beautifnl and ambitions 
I coder, Pri n cess Esi! icr, \ 1 1 ey nearly s u b vertei! Chris- 
tianiiy throughout Abyssinia, and compelled the 
Legiriini&t prince to fly to Sbcm, At length in the 
seventeenth century they were finally defeated, driven from the mountains, tuiil complied to settle 
ji» a subject race in the provinces of Ifcmbwi* Uojunu and Woggera. They were estimated 
in 180^ to number about ZuO-UOUL but according to later reports there are only from HM'iOb 
to 20,000 of them, Stem, who visited the tribe fts a missionary* says that fr ln physiognomy 
most of the I n hi* ha* hear striking i ljiccs of their Semitic origin. Arm mg the first groti£p we 
saw a< Gondar there wen- some whose Jewish feature no one could have mistaken who had 
wet seen the rii^rcndjirit? of Abrnlima either in Louden or Berlin- Their complexion is 
a shatle paler than that of lire Abyss t nuiiis* and their eyes, nit hough black and sparkling, are 
not so dbpniporriiiiinlelv large st* those which ehiLmrieristicnjly mark the other occupants 
of the kmd.” 

The laluihas are very exclusive: iutcmiurrhigc with members of another tribe or creed 
is rigidly prohibited. ami any intercoms^ with a Uentile entails chlumde penance mid 
purification. They maintain the Jewish customs hs prescribed in Leviticus. They observe the 
Passover with the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb and the use of unleavened bread. They 
celebrate the founts of Pentecost of Trumpets, and of Tabernacles by taking offering? Uj their 
synagogues, where they hub] tymn meliorative services, Thoir ?ynogogite- r or ww*pikhi are placed 
in the middle of the villages and flciraiolmted by n ml cart Inn pot; the building k divided 
into three courts, entrance to which is regulated by tin- Levitirai Law. Tire entrance faces the 
cast, and on the opposite side L a small endoHire containing the altar of orifice, The 
priests undergo a king course of ascetic training. According to Stem* the 1-Vdasbas arc in 
many Ways superior to their neighbours. lie desmbcs them m “exemplary in their moral*, 
cleanly III their habits* and devout in Thi-ir lidicf. and also industrious in the daily pursuits 
and rtvocatinus iJ life. Husbandry and a few simple trader—suds as smiths, pottery and 
weavers—constitute the sole occupations hi which they engngo: commerce they unanimously 
repudiate as i i twin pul iliEc with their Abwic creed.” 

In connect ion with the claims of the Fabutho |>eople to he regarded as of Jewish dwtfiit* 
it may be slated that ugh* of their priests have at. present any knowledge id the Hebrew 
language. Their Bible is the Gireev or Old Ethiopia Version, which was made probably in the 
fourth century, ami is common tu all the Abyssinian Chrbtum* + 

Apart from than peculiar religious rites jlbii] traditions the Kuhishu- differ little from the 
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surrounding Apu>* Kliamtn* and other Hamitic peoples who si ill speak rude dialects of the 
old thin title tongue, and form the snhs-rnimm of the heterogeneous Abyssinian [Amputations. 
OF these 11 ie modt primitive are the M7fe (Fo-kfAL fisher* and hunters id the hippo] ^tunut-v 
who dwell round the chores uf I-sdcc Tsana* and present physical c harm'll.^ ipitEe ilhliiLct from 
those of tulh the Hamited mid Semites, by whom they a ire doBpi^od ns outcasts Their chief 
* Li sthi flushing features are a retmititig IlcaeL with the enter &onn i rs of Hu- eves and eyebrows 
doping upwards. am aipiiliie- non* curved Like a hawk's ln-nk over the upper tip. eiurnnuiisly 
Uwg diim pointHl «ms + diort w^illy hair altogether 1111 aggregate of discordant character* 
sndi a* scarcely necur tn any nther known mce. Vet the Wito women are descrite;l as really 
beuut if id, even acceding to Kiirtipenn ideas. Tlwy lire ri. harmless people* who keep aloof from 
their neighbours, ami live in little conical huts made of reeds taken from the lake. 





CHAPTER NYTL 

Tin: ha Mine afd Semitic races of forth Africa. 


a, THE PEOPLED <>F THE SAHARA AM J SOL!MX 


The vast desert of Sort-hern A brink, iMmmlod hv the Atlantic. the }hdihrmiiwm states, the 
Ifile Valley, crncl the Simdsitu is the inapt ^jjarscly pojmbii-d region m Afrieu, Murt id ii a 
bumw. wn(i*rk^ urside. ubt-re etiltn'sitinti imjjo-sdbta But In jiluiv,, there airf kh 1 ? 

^[•arjngg anti wells* whieh render some regions Imhitiihle and trade route* pradieuhle thi» 

deserts. The habitable areas arc- divided bHuveii im* groups uf tribes^ -the Tihbu* in the 
east* iiliiJ the Tuon gs m the wed. 


TnE TiriFtrs. 

EtbiJugniphLcaliy the Tibhti is list- li>a important group* It* heudqtiLirtefs une aiming 
the roekv fb^tflespe* of the Tihesti MngntnitH. east of the caravan mnl (tutu Feiszjiii vuithwurfl 
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l*tk«‘ i'hud; but its morale!:* roimi 
otvr t Itii- miktlmti d<*#ert* mud htivi. 1 wtftle*- 
mcnt-* in, Fs i mii on tin- jmiih uint in 
Ihirku mil K.in 1 ■ j the -ihliIj, 

t u iJi'Nlnmf' iLrrumul, [ht‘ 

Tillius mt GhUlJm mv '■ ni'n t nbovr l he 
miiWlr ~]illi b ^vi ll mode. with tdim-p* 
i 111 *" 11 igr i i t. ci t j i] flif-i'imm l i ] Dut j% ] i k rjp- 
jimniiiLi L nf lint no-fh,. large mouths, 

Mid iin’tli i> Lfiilm but stain 1 * 1 ) ji deeji ml 
froru the nil moderate us*' nf tohirra 
Tin* rorelicnd l^lt^lJ." ,, The im. tin burnt iuii 
of n flat iiwv with long <ris|i Iciir. u fairly 
lull 1 *arrK mid high furetieaJ imggesfc 
that the itup h jjjolxod. Mt*1 uf it is 
prof ml it \ I JiitifejtiL-, lint Hits language 
Iit^i ullt- to ii gnmp by tin* Sftgrii 

[jeopli'H- ipf th" SoudjLN, lUu! the triluL 1 1 1 el-; 
iifciitiy v litmus in eomriKiii with i1u*Nt|ptn- 
N ; tlnL- it i.i.m-> Thosanir [nil tom of 

$K l iirdiilloning , f a iSeries of lino* ncro*s the 
tenijih^, us riiH the Shflluk. muL like tin’ 
Mn^ii. ii held" iron-u\>rkere in JMipreme 

mnienipf. Tim Tibhua imftPFrc tlm |>mhi- 
bttion of eouuounicutioii between n in mi 
wd bis m»rhcr-itt 4 flfti r . uMeli L* wiihdv 
tfprojid Muiiug Svgro tribe*. Oh the 
ofhor I irmd. tlji y jiraeliH- female ruvuui- 


cisiiiN. like the Sittulii nm\ rhe Xflgruttt 
id tin Slave l.'oast* Vrkmb np{j«iU¥ lu be mth&r u Jhumlie rite, 

Tll> ' men ewer their fat** with the Arab veil, but the wotm-ti gn half ar re limn bidf 

nuki'i!. Tin* main ornament* of tlx; Tfrbu* mm** of a of dumti*. Their wenynra* are 

BjK'ure ami a knife shnj*d tike a hill-hook, Th.-y lit.* ciimet-, ami the harms* show* 

Arab [nRih k nei\ 

Tiir Hum* dwell mum tv i» lufe-Adten, i-.iv?*, «r ron-ii hut* made bv rest in w rooft of 
1 htn*-]. on Ihiiildire. Their rtnjile foorl is -lutes, thmr of dbnim tJie string 
in nut ritioim fruit of Hie fhim.|unltu t him] goals' milk. Ihu the foocl-Huimlv is ifeiwrwilV 
iii^iitlieii-iit. 


The Tcaheos. 

Tlu * wlrfeii form the group of tluj Turing In-tong to Hie Ik Hut nuv. like 

tin- Kithvl.s ..f Algeria, of wl.u-li they mv the |nmwt rei^ M-utiiHws. Tliov ruv intolloetuiillv 

and numerically greatly sup-iior to tlm TiUni*. Thr Tin.n-gs mtig,- vrestaiml fro... the Jblmli 

Ki]t-|iiiiiA oil tlu- Fijrwm-l'lind i-anivun romi. U-tarn-n Twnt on tin- north a ml |j„. M^-r (>li t |,e 
souili, to tho iwfdnr wf ill' Ami. Imir tlmt runs *outh along the Atlantic romsf from Morocw 
to AenegaL Thr tribe is divide,S into Him, „ H ,i n grtmjw; the A*pn> the m„<t. im,,,riant 

si-I'|ion. m .. the Ifagt-ai^ in thr west; null the KVl-wuis of Air. who Imvr fni<u nltereil 

by Sp'^fti bdiTiuUl nn\ in t h+- xuuth^nrt. 

Th.- Tiuiregs auffer from a htul refnitation, owing t.. the nmi&icre of the i'lattem K\p»-«liti.,n 

i,hil o| .. . mivsiommV's alio were thought to law oomptetek wan tlirir eoultdencc 

S,n ‘" Itavellr-rs. hnw.vrr. have fonnrl tlmiu frii-mlly mill limimimhlr, y,oil.•mml thoir 

lairst HmiHfwm. retmuka that -‘faults, many fiinlls. of *Hajree they have. Th-v «n- F oml 
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they arc fierce, they mK mid 
tliev bt‘!f. One of their 
pcrculiuritie* makes it very 
cMilit-ult to deal with them— 
they live very ready to take 
offence* They iin\ mureover, 
ui caiLtitaut dread <rf iiemg 
subject In servitude, mid fear 
invasion above nil things. 
Si ill- by aid? with nil thi*. 
however* many noble virtues 
mu A also tv placed to tin? 
credit of the Tuareg TJtfdr 
cmimge is pruverW&b Tim 
defence of a guest is with 
them* ah with the Arabs, a 
]nii>iiiiii religion; whilst their 
^tcadtasitLC^ of ehvnuter is 
well known* and their jHivLeRi 
of eta ha mime sire abso] utely 
iiidb[ieMalde to their very 
V si* E e IIre. 1. 3 ist ly—and here 
I know wind 1 ?ay i> contrary 

to the generally received 
opinion—I ho Timreg is Jhhhful 
10 his premises and hates 
petty theft. "Never premise 
more Elia in kill" what you 4%m 
I perform’ sity^ a Tuareg iJroverh T 
ntul even in the opinion of 
1 heir enemies llib is no idJe 
Ifoont > +l 

Fbv&icully the Tuaregs 
are typical Ifartaw* an 11 1 n*- 
tiembk tike people of Southern 
Europe. The men are tall 
djkI h ! i r j i_ 1 m 1 1 t h cir con kpl ex :■ n 1 
is fair until I aimed hy ex- 
Insure to the sun and son cl 
glare. Blue eye* ore not iui- 
commtin. Tins women agree 
In 1 intal. respect* with the 
nun, except in figure* which 


is altered hy nrlitiriul dim. Acnmling to Jlmu>T. I he women “ ore plying, sonietiines even 
v+.tv pretty. Delicate feature** log ey v? full of expri ^bn, and veiy long Islaiek hair* ported in 
t |ie middle ami planted together nt the Imk caf the bead* give them n charming appearnm.^; 
but they halve jiWdkitely no figure*- they are jti-f one maud of fat ; I heir limits are Jjke the 
jellies expir'd for sate hi jRxk-hutchcrs aboi*, aiiui the less said aihont the rest of their lnifties 
the better 

TUm Tuiuvu tires* toQ«kts of u tunic of hLctck cotton reaching newly to the uuk]i-. a 
l41 ir ,jf Imjrgj ifuuwrs, hide wuntiili*. mnl a black veil which covers the liico. As with tin; 
Tibbus tin- veil ft. not wum by the wmneii, iJMrqit that they may put one on as it mark of 
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reject to rangers: the zueii. 
on the other hand, never lake 
it o£f t u.veu m meals ur cUirinuj 
The liuir irf shumL 
but tin- meu leave u ridge or 
cockscomb re keujj the veil 
raised 11If the lnviif* 

The mum umatiiifiitiE of the 
Tuaregs lire ?mall l ent her 
containing charms which hang 
round the ncvk. They abe wear 
□eotcbires of cujjjmr IvotU. A 
st on 0 ri jig- muni ly i >f. sej^ iei it in \ \ 
fastened on El O' left nrrn above 
the wri*t, is mi emu meat which 
uIsu useful in hillsd-tu-Simni 
Ugh ling, The tJiJhiiL vl'i' iij.Htii of 
the Tuaregs is the dagger, hung 
mi the left wrist lay a leather 
lon|i: in war they carry ii 
douhle-edgiul >wurtL an iron 
h\hvi\ iiM-d either Fur thra-diug 
or t browing, mid n round 
h ill her shield. Some of the 
West vm Tuaregs use Vw.ni % and 

l.j-ic- 1 -.r. [UtOW^ 

TliO horsOas sire small but 
st rung; their saddles are made 

of wood iyivu-h! with Join her; rise Pinups lire very -imiU. ami only the big toe rest* in I bum. 
The eimirl is n more jinjimCmit ilauit-riJv uuiuial than the ho Hie. 

Tho dwelling- of the Things me mostly id .-kins renting on u Ugh I wood mi homework ; 
hut straw huJb me sibo used- They tuivu a few towns* e^iednHy in the -^utb. Tims most 
,j J|t of Say me Ttwnreg.-i. hut Say, though n large imvji, is very iufdinr to those of 

the Kiiu^si. The houses uve morn stmw huts with pointed »*■&. There is I us I otie mild 
huuse, which is oQfiipjcKl hy the chief. Tho stm-kade round Say h said 1o hi a hr* made i«f 
i-tnm-. Seme otlnu- Turn-, g towns are faetti j l>ullt: thu* Ghat which is five tidies in drumiih-mtiee, 
enlidst' of houses; uutJi of mud UlSil illllr [udm timber. 

Thi fc fiiilitun -v?tuni nf the Tuaft'fif* i* feudal Erich head Off n dbtvu-t hse to imiiiitaki a 
funv nf ur lin'd iutiiiiiei>i iv:idy fur service whenever eulled for, 

A Tuareg injuries uuh one wife. The preferences of tho women are eon suited in 
nmrrim-i-* niiif u woman may r-duse any suitor for whom die due* not fare. After wamafte 
he 5 | H I-it inn i- one of fjv^ijutn. which is* never ahuseih and of [idhieiit-. ■* which b always on 
the Mtli' of nTmenn-iit* Tin- woim-n nr- ftuiiv cultim-d than the men; and uiuoug sine group, 
ttn- Asgnr.s mod ortho women mil Pud and write, The men are generally attached to their 
whe^. jiud a guud deal of tliM untile ]>oetry is deinled t« the pniise «.f w^inesu Women, 
moreover, hold |«rojieriy in tlnur own rights and m Uusy silt* uul kmnd tu vtuilribulc 
tu titc tioiiM.'le ihl CAiiimses. they me usually vieher Mum their tmskius)^ llsiughh-^ inhiuh 
UIL l-.11l:. j Alim* with the rn-. hi the ordinnry ]jni[iudy of their jiarejitr, while wlmlever bm 
\ivni i.-.iptured iu wwi fulls to tsic hit of the eldest daughter 1 - eldet-1 

'YU*- l[< uru'st fie virtues uf the Tuareg* is re also ill list mted hy their trenhumd of their 
Anwh n Hvgyu easfe kiMiwn us the IfeUatw. According eo UcuteiuuU Ihnirst* the stave* 
arc m> altm bid to tlirir tnuHturs that tho Fremh liave nut. smiwrkd in ibundling a single 
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liellate front hi' iilh'^arivo: wh m tjikon )>ri^-uw t they rs<-iijp‘ Un?k to tla-ir hniutuge nt (ho 
flrel np| iuri uniiv. 

The Tipn-g Tttligfett L4um modified hy The T^iirt^ nr** very MLjttrstiiimi*. 

helieve in tleiinR* meE spirits and nn-ir spent ■ *-f the filial f?xtt'p£ fla^e who have di^ipp^sral. 
They regard the crcx» as a sk hiI symbol* 


The Ki latl 

The phy4eal i-hunuTers of the Knhh rm-e 4 urn 1 rkut they life iml N< ^ih.-- k tcj.l they Jane 
even Ivon u* MaIay^ fmil 'linking rniurideiire* with Malayan eubure exi>1 hi the 

Wert Soudan, Ihil Llit! Kukih aw pwWblv n lUnatic we of llevber affinities. tnul |M^>ibly 
are allied tu the Tuaregs* 

They preheat mi interesting eoinhfaation of physiral ffnTitw*. The +n>lonft ns implied 



jf' jufii Aiclitin' ti, iA<u* 


rwn xi ni,** if.^' ixti-oiai.™ 


[>V tt m unit I r Fitliilu is iwildisty varying flmm nddisli bnwra m a tight tt.rsiuut. Tim lime i? 

ibi' miMf i-~ st might tnul nVn urgiiillne. tint lips ait* thin ami (ti-lin'aii **- and Bm bnir is 
-1 might iitr grtm> in In”'- ringlets. 

In im-ntnl rh <-1 ilifT^i im 1— innrbfiQv from Hit* Xvgn*-*. JJnflli cull* I hem tlio 

iiitcSIig-nf >>r AfrinUi flici**. All w-iv fitnuwiy lateral, but many have now settled ttiwu 

to iiifricultimil anil iinliisirisil ptuiefift*, in ivhirh tlmy ..i'il I'.' tlu-ir >hn*wiliu*iw. perl I unci Ty. 

jmii (’lmji)rim('v, As t=ol(Hr-i> Mmy an- bnivi- umi dVipliui >1. ..i'll Umltmmiit Noiiint idb 

n.s llmi tilt- Filiali of Fnt'n «n lb."' Niger, like tin* p>4 -f th. '-dcntiny j.|'b" whom b«- xml. 

Uvo j„ nbj^fet f.nr nf tLr Ttwnegfe Bnl tbeit.Mtd diawplbui *n . .. i 

I In fatf |.l m t t tlmiigU limy iiiv n Tmtmrity .if Tin- pnpnhtum in S'kobn tiny arc politically 
-tii.ii-tm-, Tbfir limn’ U Ittge, dhcijili I. ami w- ll vtjuijiinid. 

Tim 1-iiluU Inngitago is di'scribi'il by Komi- ili “of distinctly Xugiii tjyIt i»i 
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BUiBses in declension anil ado jits two genders* wilieh are the “human” and tilt p4 uut kiiimm/' 
iMtead of the usual division* of male uml frmale. 

Ifii' two chief I'uiaU stales an* +S*keto ami l Undo* to each of which them are varidir* 
subject _'tatts, which have mi even smaller jnerceiitage of Fulub |amp]e. Thu* Bale and Nupe 
cn opjuwlte bihlcN nf l hi- Niger iilmve the confluence of tl u* Heune* and IWgii un the west 
Lmihk farther north, an; Milijeet In iiando. Ami list* province^ of knno, katseria* ami y.diia to 
the vast ami -on (Ei-east of Siik.»tr> } mirl \ alt bin and AdnWifiWft >r ill further to the soil* Ei-east* 
i.vprr formed}' tributary to Soliota. Most of these groups arc now comprised in British Nigeria, 
the rest in the French Soudan or the tierrnnn KnmermL 

The ifAt^A. 

The 3 hiiissi arc essentially a nation of traders j thr?y live in huge pipaloos towns, wliOh, fc 
they carry on their nmihtoUE Industrie * ami liumitenifts. Thu products an 1 distributed over 
Empd of \orthetn Africa. 'Hie Heuis^i language has become the medium of mtcR-otirse between 
the different races of the We-r mid ( Vm nil rmudan. It is spoken throughout the greater |>»rt of 
the Niger Jkism ; and in mo-t of the prind)*fd, commercial centres of Tuni*, Algeria^ Scuvgnnibia* 
itmJ the British west eti«>r proiectomfed there ore 1 radius who know the language. 

The llnu&ar language ha* been studied by many workers, including Dr, lint and Dr, 
Hrhbin who compiled the hist grammar* and dictionaries and Bnmm KobiiJEkJii, wljt> lists 
investigated lkm**!i literature. In the language aim* n third of the words are Semitic, 
including all but one of the jinmonm and iiic*i of tbir terms in commonest use; but owring 
to its structure the language i? ladic^cd by Kobiiiseu tn belong to the- liamitir groups whereas 
Professor Keam- considers if n> he Negro altered by Hamitie influence* 

The ndiLiieh- of the three great language# of the Soudan are admirably expressed 

by Bust in the remark that Am hie, Fulnh + 
and ffjitissa are respectively the languages 
of religion* conquest. uml commerce. 

Though indu-t nous and entefprlatiug, 
the Haussa are said lo Us cowan!ly r This 
statement may be regarded an hmoudst enf 
with the teputulmn for vatour of ulit We&i 
African fhiussa police; hut the men in 
1 hat Ibrce sin- nut Ifjms^i, hut only Hniism- 
>1leaking Negroes, When real JJnUssa 

were once hy mistake cpjgagrd for service 

in the Congo Free Hate, Tlmir natural 
tinnility was only I hacj well illustrated. 

* I wing to their lack of courage, the 
UiLLissa were easily conijnemd by the FulaU 
who now rule over them. The two races 
are easily distinguished. The ILnc-sa are 
Uuker in unions shorter in staiinv. have 
broader nans and more woo % hair than 
the Fuliilt. liul in culture 1itit.1i jteophs nxv 
m4 the same grade, which for Africa \& 
very mlvaueed, 

The ^MMipli? dre&s ii* cott->ia es]w-cca1 iy 
in i In- blue-dyed adton of Kano. Tho 
eli|ef girnnenU nn fc n long loose shirt 
reaching to the knee* and a pair of baggy 
n&t* kiciani jfurM*. troiwers, Tlie men wintr n straw cu|w a 

a nAwnsa^woMAH, tnrhan, er a fi z. The beswl is genemlly 
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shaved* eseept a tuft at the 
licict ; but the heard h long 
and worn fall. Leather 
sandals af Aluorish type are 
made nt Kano anil Katz-eua* 

(>nmri leii [ - of ei u ]mm lured 
Lent her, rings and trinkets of 
gold and silver of tasteful 
design* and decorated pottery 
show the artistic sense of rhe 
peopk. the chief wcqioiia 
are a long straight s worth 
which ropers steadily to the 
point, and a long Uiijlhx with 
a handle 8 or 10 feel, long; 
bat tie- axes* 11 irmv i ng- ktj ivos r 
kmickk-diistcra armed with 
knife-blades, bows jiiilJ arrowy 
me alsu used. The Filial* 
wear .suits of quilled itrmnur. 

Tilt? houses are usually 
circular, and built of mud 
walls with a conical t hat cl usd 
*■*>f; emh Ituuse u placed 
in a or compmmd. 

The wealthier mere hunts and 
chiefs dwell in two-storeyod 
house ^ cotujrris iug several 
Trunins* with a lint roof and 
wide verandahs, The palace 
at Kano* which is sevcia1 

acres in extent, was designed *%*&!* saw*™ ham] ffd™, 

on this plan; It consist* of -M aIl wpe). 

a series of biuMmg> made 

u( hardened mud, surroundiJig a large court- vanIn Tk house* nre collected into large towns, 
which are the most remarkable feni arc of lUiissakiiuh finch town is sitrrouraled by « wall, 

sij'Ua'tlines from 2U to -111 feel in height pierced by gates ami defended by towers, 

For the purposes of I rude there is a -lull enrn'iiey, the r^-nguisei] medium of exchange being 
cowries, of which 2,Wi> are equmikut in value to a I nun eight empenee, The religion of 

the huJall anil of most of the Jlaiu-sa i.* Mum \ but it is not followed with faiialicisui : in 

Knmv fbr example, I here is I ml a >ingjt+ nai^(ii^ which is small and neglected- in ^onie 
places* tinfoil unlit cly* the religion lias not saved the people Qoiii iiitensjK’niTiCO, 


6. THE ['FOPLES OF THE FEN THAI* SOI : DAN* 

West of the 4 empire** of Sokoto are the four slates of the iVntral and Eusteni Soudan* 
Komu, Baghirmff Wjidnk and Darfur, which extend east ward from the Niger to the edge of 
I la 1 Xile basin in Kunlofan, but have retained a mere shadow of their political iude|M-iiili-nec. 

Hie [tuples of i,\ ie four states lire of very mixed origin* TliO main I ms is of the jaipulatjcm 
is Negro, mixed M-it li Arabs, Herbert TjbbuK and various Imlf-brmls. The Arab influence i^ 
grealc>t in Wadai and in the plain* of Mtrfur, whereas the Negro element is strungesl in 

M 
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Wadtii, mul It iron, TUu ifiosf tv^ticnl 

of tin* Soudan(**1* tin* the [*c k O|il<‘ nf Komit, n 
Negro tmlioii with a strong Tibbu strain - 

Bojuu is ethijoi^uiil d«dly 11 ukwL im- 
jjurlaiji in id iritaratiiig of the fuiir The 

ruling people are the KamuL who nrt- cliwly 
Xegrt*-.- H,Rjn-%vXk 2 il nradiGiHl by mtrrmiugUiigs. 
cs|iceiu! 1 v with (hr ltantN or Southern Tlbbu*. 
They wore conquered by the Fulidu hid n*- 
cuvemi their indp]**iideiit"& in ti Indy war 
stimulated hv the prenelllTlg of a native 

Sfnhdh 

They have Ik-eu descriljcd as timid and 
|.mtvfu1. **with largo unmeaning fines, fill S.t gni 

IiUk^ illjl.1 mnELtll^ id glWLt LlillLClISUJUS. with fc*Ood 

U-eth untl high foreheads,* 1 Tie- men generally 
■have HiHr head** but I lif? women wear their hair 
formed hili. tlwee rolls* mie on the top of the 
head, utnl with two smaller n«lk hanging down 
over the outk The tribal tattoonmirh j- ti scrie* 
of twenty MLirs miming from tin* eonieiv ««f I he 
EinKil li to the angle of the lower jaw sunl check- 
bone* The national wciqwtra me the spear, shield, 
und dngger- 

The I'Oiihiiy houses in llomu nre circular in 
shtijM?, timl made of straw. woven erass units oa 
duy wall* tliatriied with s4niw j . But most of ihe 
people live iu towns* u'hura the houses mv larger 
nw\ better built. The In hist- of the Ktfllcr claw coiMirt of several walled courts round which 
are the upurJ aueni s Ibr the *luve?,; the wive> of the owner live in on inner mijrl, when* 

there h a i hatchet 1 hut for each of them. Fmm this .. a stniveatH? hrub H to the 

t i]uiri incuts of the owner, which enn.-M of two Imlldingn like tuwera or turrets, with a 
terrace of conrxuuiikqiltun between them. The walls Airs muih- of mi dull day zl* smooth Jis 
.stueeo + and ihe roofe m«t tastefulty arched on the inside with branches and t batched on 
the outside with grass.' 1 

THie towns sue fcurnjumlod by wadis *Mi feet thick and from 311 to 40 fret high* The wadis- 

itre pierced by four entrances, closed nt night by imissivo wooden gahns. 

The people luire few ii id listlies e_\ee 1 4 ngiiciiJt lire. They grow grain enq#, nsjiyeiidly 
iidJhd mid dbuiTUt wlileh* boiknl into porridge* is the tiluple fond* Iknus also are largely 
gntynu fish is ubumhuit iu Luke Huid and the riit-rs whicb flow into it. 

Haglilrtnh |lP the soutb-eAsI of Like t r h:uL is tin- Sjudam^H- -taio- wfth the rmwt >'i'gru 
|i1> h til in the pimple; I he ]iopukl ion nni-ki~ <pf lkinmese p Kulalu and Arah*s grt^tly uitered by 
the huge eh^s> «pf Negro >lllVt^, 

III Wmlid Ihe Antb lype i- fttrongwt. nnd ii i* mise«i with N» l graes* Kuhdt, and some 

Tihhus. The p-ople >4 Wmhd are more fumitiral uni! warlike thain those of the >4her 4sites 

nf i hh group. In addition to the nsunl wi :ip.Kie. the ImuHt or s|N j iir, knife, and tkgger-.-tra]rtHl 
swoixh tie- natives use Ihe gun unrl revolver, and an? proicctad by qitiltril armour like that 
of tlm Fuhdu 

In the hills of barfm live flic Fur X^grocJS, who have Adopted Islam, but relain their 
■ hi felMies uud Xegro ^upeisfitiiiiis; hut unlike the Nilotic iVgriH.*, to whom they nre adlied, 

iliev neitlii?r ... remove Ihe front teeth from tlm lower jaw. They are a hrnve race, 

at- the Egyptians fctotJt hy i^prtieMee. 
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e. TIIK I'Kl iI'LKS OF 
EGYPT iLM) M lif.V 


EimT t n.i might be ex~ 
]M?cted hum ii£ geo¬ 
graphical position. is 
inhabited by a mixture 
ot races. The UiM-i id 
the populnt inn moH- 
of t’ujif.' iliiiI I*VLIllIjEii. 
who are the lineal de- 
hii i Hi hmts of the ancient 

Egypt LiiiiSn 


The Copts* 


The i "■* 11nEf- now live 
imk-lk hi Cpper Egypt, 
especially imir A*mit 
m el an mud J Jikt- I ii rk el - 
eMjunm in the do 
prcssimi nf i'cmim. Tn 
this district many 
v t lingo b are oct’tij i i ticl 
solely by 1 Copts, who 
live &£ aLirk’iiItiirifl*; 
whereas in Lower Egypt 
they are artisans, 
i nirlrr^, hue) Arnhem. As 
i In.- Oij.it-i nro Christian*. 
I hey have ts-cn brought 
into leas hitinude hs*o 
tint ion with the Arab 
ftK'lIoil of til*’ 
lion, and thus have ro 
ieiil i i* ed lr ss ahured t Liaki 
the Fdluhin by inter- 
u\ ixt tire of Semitic 
blood. Hut though in 
religion and mix the 
Copti have ed 

pure* In customs elilcI spirit they have !>eon greatly alt wed, T1 illh Klunadngcr tells us tlint 
“ Ihe modem Copt has Win ho from head to ftwt, in miukin rs kugiuigc* and spirit, a Moslem, 
however lui willing ke may bo i• ■* mijgtme ike fact* His dre** l> like that of the rest of the 
j people, exirepi that ho prefers darker materials*" lie wear* a black turlion ; in cliurch ho keep* 
eih his In^d-eovcrLtkif atiil remove hi* shoes ; in praying he fanes Jrmsnhon, “and mumbles 
mil ]minis by Hie yard in a regular pnteriiatf.i*f gallop **; he fuals jsTJodicidly* and will not eal 
pig, rain el, or goose. 

The Coptic Church iH-lf ha-* nut escaped alteration by eefitmt with Ham. It arase as 
an ntHiool (min the Creek in the filllj century after the Council of Chnlcedou. Its head 
in Potrlardi of Alexandria who also the child of tho Abyssinian Church, The naagog of 

The Church have preserved many relic* of primitive Christianity. The priests dress like the 


j A&r* tj JfrtnEflfl 
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tsyitKii, uniL firf* liir hi].|hui <>ii (In- fr*■ nflWitigs of the !«■<ipl--. which nrt* 

generally given in kind. Marriage is forbidden L* tSie priests after ordination, tut they 
are allowed Iij marry before tkaJ event; and niiirnugf bars their promotion to only the 
highest in the Cliurdn 


Tut: Fella niN* 

The Felfobin have been more altered by Arab and Berber influences than the Cojit.s 

but in physique and cast of countmiaiirr the old Egyptian typ® is recognisable. They are of 

middle height, un ini average about o feet iS inched, high; they Isave a broad forehead, straight 
mm\ which kick* the Semitic flattuning the tip, large black eyes, mid thick lips. The 
I'VlIahvM form the hoik of the Egyptian jHipulatiou, espeeinlh in the rural districts of the 

Delta and Lower Kgypt, The country Fellah wears a brown woollen shirt, with large loose 

ste&vea* and usually lias sdbo ei shawl over life ^boulder*, On his bend fe a iight-Jitting white 

cap or a red fez. covered by the turban. Tin* townsmen, on the other hand. dress in oolioii 

instead of wiynl; they wear u lixise troll on shirt reaching tin the knee* or the i - ■ ■ rt. and often 
tied round the waist by n girdle; beneath the shirt is a foin-eloth «r a pair of abort drawee. 
The men of the upper classes have adopted Anil), lurkfeh. r>r Eiimjicnn vi^totiit K L tin dr 
women live in serins] nn and never appear in public placet? except closely veiled. Klumcmg'-t* 

has given a full account of their djass amt omairnuits. He teife 11 s Hint they blacken their 

eyelids with antimony and decor ate thoir bodies by tattooing and paint. Their hair h bound 
into slender tresss* some of which cover the of the beach and the rest hang freely 

down the ba*k. Their ornaments are elaborate mid costly, being mostly mode of gold. The 
hair- is fastened and adorned by golden pins and combs, and fringed wilh rows uf ducat* Hny 
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!"-IU mu] gold kikes ; I he Iressc-s ai e 1 Ecd at fhr 
end- hy li in Is «»f .'ilk adorned with spangle:* uinl 
gold mills. r J"lit? main art tele of dir-*, U a hjo.se 
whit* robe, which extends [mm the shoulders 
hi tip’ feet; it 1 1 us no ftltrevpti, but til ore use wide 
^idn-ojicmngs from the arm to tin? knees. The 
under- gums eiits consist of a ganae ehnuij&c cnul 
loose drawn* fastened below round tin- kiboi--^: at 
ankles 

The life of the |jLU|pk« i> regular mu I ntiifuriti. 
They all rise before the -hiii. >uy their |prnycrs, 
tike a cup t»f cLkfcVi'i-H, Iiuil theu hurry off tu tile 
Iwuwur 1-I the tlehL Lheinr— i> mostly done m 
the morning. Ae midiky there is dinner. followed 
by il kmg di-GAt; work is then resinned till 
-uni-el, tifrei- ’ll']iicli «-« in tHti ch- princi]jHl meal nf 
Hit" ilny. The nmin foods are H11I cuke.* of un* 
leavened braid made of flrmr paece Kiked over 
n fire, I■m tms and lentils inn tod with yJtaf or 
huller, i'jii-il fish* mutton. beef. or fowls. The 
women have their household work* which cotisidts 
| irilici j hi] ly of cooking. witching, and sewing. 
They nut he morning mils u u other women* when 
they atnukt\ drink voSho, lull Tories, listen tn 
songs, or wutcli darning. They ran only walk 
nhni.u] culled ur under a canopy* but tin* forgo 
ttiurt-Yards of the bon— nlTianl I belli plenty of 
i»|jen air* The Livr* of women in this hnrcin me 
iliu- passed mitber Itt harsh slavery nor indolent 
Ilim uy. For 1 !my foiVu tlieir am 111 sen ten is ns well 
U> 1 lieir rlul 

Polygamy i- of coupe allowed to the Ftilbhin. 
divorce is easy. mid is frr_*t| 1 ct-att 3 y due tii a fit of 
angci'i 1 l r 11 1 is often followed by remarriage* Bui 
when l bo absolute form of divoree has bire a n 
ubtni direct remarriage k Illegal. This nun only 
In’ ufluctuit by the taw of mmlahiU, The woman 
inu^i amirrv aunt her main ivhn can hutnntlv 
divorce hej% uinl t.k li*h tlrtt fir^t husband cun 
i niiiiirry her. 

jap JJnrriugc in the in si mice is arranged 

by the parent* at an yjiriv nge, (ilrls runirv 
^ flB - «* rmiii twelve to fnurlinm, and boyn when 
rtlmnE Eim i‘ yi+i\?a older. The biirle anrt IjridE!- 
griiipm do not see each other until ft luti- 
^*ig^ in rlie raarriugti [iroei ajjngs; Imt Hu-y can thou, if they dutf&v, stop The cmiinnonv. 
Miirringe i.^ n*pf by immhasr* Uul 11 relic of thi> sy-iHu i_s jpreia/ived in eIu 1 pavuieut mcide 
l>y the hi id i-groom':* fuilier to ilie father of tlio bride, which rtmi bs, liowevm siwnt on 
lier frou>-seiim 


After birr 1 1 a child is kepi in eechi-shin for seven day s during which time no mati* not 
even it- lather, h alhmi-d to look nt it* for fear of mjmy. tin the sevenrh ike the baby k 
plncml in a sieve mill carried in |irtK^pssif>n through the whole \umsi% ri(:i/oui[MiriiiKi by lighted 




i' ’.'.r--1 t, i< J".r jit'll UiJ ] 


a t urner, wifcitAV, 
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t;i] n L r>, white lh« ihidwifr cutter* 
strain Eiml .-qjU m fbml for tU*\ wicked 
Hpirit*. TLi- nldld is hI mkvu hi e lar h 
sh-ve to iiiftk** ft fcarhrs^ ami it is 
held up t<« Hit- bim u* >[iurj*i'Ei it* 
eyes* If it tat a girl f tin-’ huu>+- will 
hv filUnJ with women invited hv Elbe 
mother; but if it bu a W'. the father 
alw will fiiLve finked guests and the 
child b earned in its sieve to the 
m«i + 3 room, wfcre the father sees 
it for the first time, TLcrc it 
diristeiiDd by the ct\ dt Mlckiii# a 
jnere of sugnj-cmidy and allowing the 
lluid to trickle from his ntunth into 
l bat of t lie child, riftcr which he pn>- 
uraint-r* it^ iiauitv 

[h ;iJd 1 1ion to these two native 
And to the Berbers, who live in 
the Small Oasis, tht+re are in Egypt 
in ei iiv foreigners, Arabs, Turks* 
Armeiiirms, and Jews. The main 
coimnorco of the country m& the 
1 1 riiivi \r .d mlmini>trative apj k iintmexits 
are held by these people. But, with 
the exception of the Ambit, these 
races have remained as foreign ete- 
lEjents. The A rails, however, have 
fused tritii the l'VUahiU to a eon- 

sidombip extent, both by the adoption 
*'l Egyptian women into their harems and owing to the influence of Ambi^d tribes on the 
Egyptian borders. 


/‘Aodu Ip |.i if,ii#J 


•j .f ry^pj, 


TWO KAItVLE Al,AKlLIJL 


Tilt: Xu hli ms. 


Tl 

Seuiit 


T l, ‘ CTUntr - v l,r Nuh,B * '**«*» Abyssinia and Kgypt, is ooeuplwl bv u mimlx-r of Xeg^ 
It!., stud U ami tic tribes, altered by intermixture. The Semitic group owms mainly in "tire 
N]|.' Valley, while the Hamites range over tlic phiiii* between the Nib- and th.- Vs 

,l <lf , t h " fmTOer ™ tribe of the liunmti Arabs or tilt* AtUtro, trim ore f..ms 

us great himtritt. 

11 ,B J,a,,lRU,s "tlwf “ Arabs™ oriliis rogiun, cxe. pt that tliev have 

Jin extra length of long curled hair, worn purt.-d diiwu the emu re. As ri race they are neither 
jK^c-rfi.l m,r lull, but light uml active; their average height is .i feet 8 inches. Tbeir 
methods of hating hare been graphimlly desmbod by Sir M.muel Better, of wW account 
the follow ing ir* si bnuinmry. 

TbWr nniit Wmipot, is a at might two-edged sword aWt S or feet long. \yw 
liM'd in limiting, if has u lushing of Card for about it indies round flic ujim-r cu.lf-o that it 
chn l.o held by bath If finds. The Hummus hum elephant* either on foot „r on Etorarluu-k If. 
flit- fur i iu*r case I he burners generally try to stalk the animal during iU th iddiiv Hue.., and 
Will, OHO blow of the .word cut off the ln.uk, whereby th* d.-plumt bleeds to deiith in about 
on hour. Mm, ild it be impossible to rate I, the elephant rwhrep, ll.ev creep up Unbind and 
s. vr-r the barb sinew of the bind b-g about a foot above tin- bed. fid* injury disable* the 
clepbunt. and ,i cut can be given al tint other him] leg with greater safety. The a.iirm.l is 
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then left to bleed to Jcalli. Hunting on !iurse*!suk is the more eoiuinDa Method. Four mt'ii 
usually hunt together. Tliey follow a henl of elephants, and attnwr the attention of the minimi 
with the largest tusk^ Ir h irritated itiin a series of char^. by which it b gnidDally detached 
from the herd. On* hunter then ride* du>e up to the 1k+-:u:l of the elephant r which, enraged 
at Midi impudence, makes a desperate charge. The hunter allow? the elephant to keep utmost 
within reach of hi- horse’s tail. While- rhe vrhnle attention of tin- elephant is thus absorbed 
two other hunters gidlop dose up to it one of them spring* to the ground, and with one liiow of 
his hca?y sward, he lit in hwjt li h fin l'Is. severs I tic sinew of one of the hind kg*. The elephant 
is disabled by The first pressure of its foot upon the ground, for the enormous weight of its 
body dislocates the joint, tint! the limb is useless The hunter who lias led the chase then 
irritates the animal into attempting another charge* during which it. U comparatively easy for 
the other hunters to cut the sinew of the other hind leg. The animal then cannot move* and 
slowly bleeds to death. 

The rhinoceru^ i* killed in much the ^ame way* rhough the chose is even more difficult 



L_ . T -1 ~~ — ™ 

rtrit* bw lty***ii J [Jlfitn, 

IJLill CUSLLlHFM it IU.AV. 


and dangerous; far the rhinoceros Is swifter than the elephant. and can run well on three 
legsj so it is not disabled by a single blow* 

The Eeja and the Ababdxh. 

The Semitic nice is also represented by the llassameh and the Jalhi of Khartum* The 
Arab tribe*, however, are clearly intruder^ and the main element in the Nubian jopnliilion 
belongs to the nice id the JVjru 

Ah an example of the iScjn we may take the Abobdch* who dwell in the hilly 
district about the frontiers rpf Upper Egypt and Nubhi t between the Red Sen and tin" Nile. 
They are Handles, arid differ physically from the Arab 7 , nf Sinai and Northern Egypt f 
hut they show many Semitic truces* Kluimnger describe* the Almbdeh ns varying in colour 
from de*p brown to black; “The face is a fine oval, not so long as among the Arabs; the 
eves large and fiery; the month and lips neither brgu nor small; tile nose si might, arid rather 

£1 
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short. broad and blunt, tlinu lung* The neck is long mill thin ; t Le «ws small and jnuiuHah; 
the hair natural! v stflight or curled, but not wholly—it h artificially twisted into eutfc-scnsw 
ringlets find worn Sang atid uncovered." Thdr dn s ** in general rrauubletf that uf the Egyiithm 
[Mmt^ consisting of a long conT or shirt and a loin-cloth* The women wear a long white 
cotton robe* fastened under the armpits ami reaching to the feet, while one fold of it covers 
the bead like a veil. They wear necklaces of gb beads, brass earrings and nose-rings, and 
buckles on feel [slid hands. 

Their bouses nre icnts of skins placed over poles* They live cm milk rind dim run They 
keep herds of enuuds, gouts, and sheep. in tending whirls most of their time is spent* Some 
have settled on the shore and live largely on fish, and others have mottled in the Mile 
Valley, where they have become agriculturists. The Number of (lie tribe is estimated at 
nboul 30.(100* They me Mohammed nun nml ^jieak Arabic. 


Among other members of the Beju group 



mi- the Jhidctidowa* who live around Stmkht, 
and the Bindiuri, who live along the Abys- 
yimim frontier, 

Tiih Kuua A$n Dohqqlav'l 

In the Kile Valley the Jtejja nre replaced 
by members of the Kiiba nice, who probably 
am si mixture of Manure and Sfogroj the 
main Nile tribe of the Xubu is known as 
the « Barabra/' which includes the Dongohwi 
of Ihiiigolo, the people of the great Korosko 
Desert^ and the inhabitants of the Kile Valley 
fr om Wadi 1 hi I fa to A^uni i- 

Jil structure tliev Lave mure of the Xegflo 
tlian either the Hwanrns or the It-ja: the 
average IhjuguktwL for instance* have very 
wavy hair, a 1 hill beard, and widely open 
iioiitnU. But in many of them the 1 Jauntier 
type prevails *o that the nose h straight 
and thin* the hair long, and the tips am. 
thinner than in the Xegro. But l he »gm 
diameters become increasingly stronger as 
the Kile is ascended. 

These Kjle Valley Bans bra are a race 
uf peasant^ who grow crops of rice and 
d hurra in the narrow belt of cultivable land 
between the river and the desert. They 
water their fields by the shaduf^ which 
coilHMtgf uf a long lever 1 1 suing arms very 
unequal in length; sit. the cud of the longer 
arm is a bucket, which can In- lowered uml 
dipped into the river, and thru swung up 
over the lirtnk. The -Nile peasant* are a 
peaceful, gentle people; but they are more 
intelligent and active than the Egyptian 
Fellah in, Tliat they are capable of great 
achievementi is shown by the fact Unit the 
Mfthdi who in 188J-83 replaced Egyptian 
misrule in the Sl>ui1:lii by u worse tyranny 
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was a member of itc Dotigolawi 

ckuu 

d. THE PEOPLES OF ALGERIA 
AND MOROCCO. 

The peoples of Morocco and Algeria 
may be conveniently considered 
together; for though the countries 
are politically distinct* they uro 
physically similar and tV-ir poj mlri- 
tions tire ethaaographicfllly identical 
Tin? majority of the Moroccans anil 
Algerians are Berber?; the rest are 
Arabs, Moon*, Jews, ami Negroes, 

The Rkfeke!^. 

The Berber is a Hamitfc race 
which Luis been jxutly Jb Atfthlscd/’ 

But as nil arc Mohammedan * iimi 
lEHiTiy speak Amble, they have often 
been regarded iis A mbs, a mistake 
which has ted to j^Utiral disaster:*. 

Some of the Berbers are even re- 
ginied ns Sliorlkf or descendants of 
Mohammed, although they n re 
Hlimit cs and not. Semites, The 
Berbers and Arabs are both Caucasian, 
and physically offer many points of 
resemblance ; but the differences are 
iinjKsrtant. The Berbers have t\ 
shorter, less oval face, ll Irrtnuler no&o,, 
which Is rarely aquiline, a larger 
month and jaws, a stronger build 
of body, and a (hirer complexion, 
with sometimes blue eyes and 
light-coloured hair. They are more 
indindiitms, mow? iiiqitifUl ive, mid 
le*j restrained than Llu> Arabs, and their turn of mind is more practical than contemplative. 

Th« Heritor triliew art; mnurtflU';; they tiro said to number over 1,000 different ohms in 
Algeria alone. Tlww rimis are divided info three groups. The first is that of the Knbytes. or 
Akbails, of the north, including the piratical Biffs. The second group include the Sn* around 
Mngador and the Shullulifi of the Attn*. Tbe third group comprises the Hamlin, or Black 
Berbers, of the southern slojtes of the Atlas t’hnin. 

As a rule the Berber* art; [H-aceful and very industrious; but there arc cswjitioas. The 
Itiflfs of the north -wet't.'m coast of Morocco are turbulent and aggressive, and were once 
notorious ns pirates, it is said that riic greatest insult that can he given to a Biff U to say, 
“Your fat her died in his bod." 

The costume of I ho ife-rhi-rs is simpler than that of tin* Arabs. The men wear a cloth 
tunfe reaching drum to the knees, while I he women have a longer tunic fastened by a girdle 
round the waist, and a eokmrod doth over tin- shoulders. The Arab veil is not worn. ’Ihe 
W omen are not cecluderl, imd freely Hike part in o|ien*tur festivals and dances. The men 
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h&ve their hair ctit short, hot the 
beard i* allowed t*> grow to fair 
length; they wear n fez, ond tbe 
wtJtucn use a looser, fiilltT cap. 
Tho main onnimeints uvo elaborate 
nerklaee.^, Itirge silver bracelets, 

n\id eatoetimes nose-dugs. The 

tribal isre&jMW a stnught 

sword* guild of any jmlteiJL nod 
smooth-bore cannon, tnrnle by 
drilling out n cast block of me la I. 

Use Berber bouses nre gener¬ 
ally two-itoreyed buildings of 
stoOe; they are often crowded 
together in the villages, which 
are eornmndetl by a. stone wall 
or bank. Lu the eomitry district s 
ilie people mostly dwell in touts 
or boehive^fhaped straw huts. 
These huts amply nest on \ be 
ground, at id are movi s d about 
from place to place. Two or three 
men get inside each hut r lift it up, 
and then walk off with it to the 
new site selected for the village, 
Colville describe* a Berber village 
on the move as looking like an army 
of gigmuie snails m the march. 
The Berbers ure industrious agriculturists. They grow wheal and barley, which they 
eul with the sickle, while the ground is prepared with a wooden, iron-shod plough; they ate) 
.wow maize, onions, beans and lentils, coffee, and various fruits, especially wdimt* and olives. 

They practise .. of the primitive industries; they smelt iron-ore, hum clay into tiles, “piti 

ilux and cotton, and weave cotton awl woollen felines, including carpets; they make pottery 
and soap. 

Politically thev are ground into *»fx. or associations, and into great confederations* or 
kaktfh. The government of each community is by a council, or jwntMI. presided over by 
an om-in«. or mayor, an office which is often hereditary. 

Though Mohammedans, the Baton are not very rigid in their religious observance*. 
Circumcision, for Instance, is often neglected. They diinh wine made from their own vines* 
hut alfetuin from imported liquors; uml they are usually monogamous. 


The Sokth African Amahs. 

Tiie supplementary elements in the jiopulnt it jti of Morocco and Algeria nmv be grouped 
into classes, excluding the Kuropeans and some remains of Homan Colonies. Tim most 
iint>ortant intruders are the Arabs, who conquered Algeria tmd Morocco in the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, Tiiey are still politically predominant in Morocco, mid were so in Algeria 
until the French occupation. The Arabs live mainly in Western Algeria and Morocco. The 
latter countrv rank* next to Arabia sis the most sacred Innd of the Arabs, and its sultan is 
bead of the Western Mohammedans. 

Tim Amirs are widely scottfired in Algeria, but sire most numerous in the west. They 
form numerous chins, .«t of which am prefixed by (lie word “Anhui or “Fled” such us 
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- ried-NoilT Arabised Berber jiving to the west of Biskra. Some Berber elans have, however, 
also adopted the term, so that It is not altogether distiudive of the A mb,. 

Tim Arabs of Northern Africa retain tic- |.hvsicnl appearance, edistoroa, and 1110,1 ( * ot lile 
of their ancestors, and do not. call for social remm*, *» the t «mU uf contrast 

between them an>l the Moors and Berbers. Thus the women differ from the heHny, U 'heir 
use of the «>tjar, or veil. Tim lower-class women wear a loose wide-sleeved linen mantle, fie. 
round the wabt by a coni like that of a monk, lUU of doors they wear > tong robe earning 
from the heart to the feet; the face is then hidden either by a, fold of this garment or a 
special veil, rad usually only one eye is 
left exposed. Th&y wear a profusion of 
oniEunenter largo earrings, head and cuml 
necklaces* and metal anklets* lliey 
dye their hands and uaila yellow with 
hftnmfti and blacken the eyebrows with 
powdered antimonyi 


TiiE MOOOi 

Allied to the Arabs era the Moor?, 

or iowu-d walling Arabs, They arc 
fuiivr in complexion than the country 
Arabs, winch duly be partly explain*1 
bv the fiwt that many are descendants 
of the Mori seas rallied from Spuin, 
who had absorbed Spanish bWl. 

The Moots are a cultured and 
intellectual Rice, with far test reserve 
than is affected by the Arabs* Lenrod 
describes the bweiMita Moots as 
people of extraordinary vivacity and of 
inexhaustible spirits, with a keen sewe 
of humour and inimitable j,n>wers of 
mimicry* 

The national dress h white* Men 
wear an embroidered shirt fstfUnied down 
the breast by ivUmy btittona nnl loop*, 
a pair ot looric dtawpns and n hirge- 
s leered coat* Out of doors a red fez 
m the head, a jwiir of yellow idipjerd, 
jind a long wnip of cotton or *dlk in 
warm weather and a thick woollen 
cloak in winter arc also worn* The 
COStiune of the women is often etnbo- 
nde* and i* described by Gustod as 
follows: " A coloured jacket, embroi¬ 
dered with gold or ijlver, wuru over 
u white muslin chemL-eltc. A pair of 
wide cadimerc toasseiv, uf blue, yellow* 
sir grccti colour, beaut Ifully worked, 
meet the vest at the waist* where a 
handsome silken sash or girdle is folded 
round them. Sometimes a scarf ur 
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other drapery* fiutened in front, h 
Mtin Li* i" filll gnuf fully over the lrjvftr 
part of the person behind, forming 
i, i min tan i In- Hm>r t h aving, howiwrr, 
mie b-g. ailometl with ft nuisrive silver 

iioklef, uncovered, whilst the points of 
the feet nre tipped with tiny Morocco 
sli Pliers. Jhilf n dozen bracelets on 
euc-h nnci nrc- the fewest they wear, 
whilst tire rich deck themselves with 
pearls, diamonds, mid precious stones, 
Snclt as cun nut allord an expensive 
partite covey, if they do not adorn, 
iheir porous with all procnroble pieces 
of old or even modem Corns* gold or 
silver, which full in long necklaces us 
low its the waist. Amongst Turkish 
money we have seen the effigies of 
(jueeii Victoria and his Holmes the 
Pope. The jingle mad* at every 
movement by these bits of metnl is 
umsie to the ear of a Moorish Indy. 
Dyes mid perfumes, which are the 
delight of all women of the East, are 
in eFipeehil fhvour with the ladies of 
Algeria. Moorish women in particu- 
hir; nut content with trying to deepen 


the colour of the darkest of block 
eyebrow?, nre dissatisfied when they do licit extend and meet in an uninterrupted line across 
the furs-1n‘ini—u mistake of nature they correct by the nid of art." , 

Moorish ttoliitecture is the finest in Africa, and a typical bouse lias been thus dumbed 
|>v folvilte; "As the bouse in which 1 found myself is a fair specimen of a Moorish 
habitation I give a somewhat debited deMriptfom The most important feature is the 
ccmrt-vnid, which is entered from the street by a narrow i«s*age. it is generally paved with, 
matter tile* end partly roofed in; the upper rooms overhang ir. to the extent of alwut ti feet, 
supiiOited by pillare.' There is always u ttroam of running water in some part of the court, 
ufron u nretty fountain. Out of the court three or four long narrow rooms open by high 
Moorish archwavs. These are closed by largo carved Wooden gates, having a smaller or posttan 
j wr ; rt nne of them. The floors of the rooms are tiled, tmd are frequently surrounded by u 
UU.,1 ihuJo; the walls are whitewashed, the ceilings often beautifully ornamented with aral^ptes 
in jfnld siiid bright colours. The upper floors are reached by one or more narrow dark 

staircases, usually much out of repir. They are nearly all at different levels, mid are very 
nuzzling to And one’s wav about. One of the tooths in my house could only be reached from 
(|.e impi-r flour. Tin- room which I occupied at the for end of the court was overlooked by 
a miltem of which, nil hough I w,mitered all over the house, I could Hud no entrance. The 
r.H>Mi to the right or the main staircase was some 12 feet above the level of the court, yet 

there was no doorway to indicate that any room was beneath it, t»u the second floor was a 

doorway ojaming on to tin- tauftn or house-top. Itere the women sit and talk, safe from male 
intrusion, for the sln/tr is tabooed to the lords of creation. 

The print’i|w it Moorish finste are cakes of barley flour and hut term ilk, and a kind of 
trtrridge mode of flour rolled into small granule* like Italian past*; tliis is generally flavoured 
with rotund butter, which is made in a goat-akin bog, tied at the mouth and rolled and 
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kneaded atom on the floor until the milk is churned. A hind of autfiige, matte u( mincerl 
unul plastered round n wooden stick and toasted over a rhtireotd fire, is sIsimiu hnportnnt 
national food. These sausages are prepared mid ™ikl in tqiuL-tnl cuukdiops, wtdfete obuumri in 
nil the Moorish towns. Bread is mostly used by the women, who are fattened before 
marriage Lv being Ortniuned like poultry with finger-shaped pellets of soft bread. This course 
of treatment lasts for some twenty days. Ten is the national beverage; spirits and wine 
are made from grapes. figs, and dates, lobncco is smoked. 


U 


company 


»ired. lor some years a doctor in Morocco, thus describes a Moorish dinner-party; “The 
nv -it in ft circle, cross-logged, on the floor. Sometimes, indeed, an njnlogy for a table 


u f^vr "indii" in height is placed ill the centre. Upon ibis or on the floor a huge case 
made of straw sewn together and decorated with coloured leather-work is placed. A conical 
cover of I lie same material fits over the case, ami when the former is removed a wooden 
bowl or tub filled with ku«kv*u [a kind of porridge] is displayed. Before eating every one 
savs grace for himself by exclaiming j BiumaUnh!'—■'In tin- name or Allah!' Bach \*r±oii 

lU n tl.rusts tint lingers of his right Imnd into the smoking .. and, tnkibg up a ecmsidmibh* 

quantity, forms it into a sort of tall nr lamp, and then by a clever jerk tow* ft into hi* 
mouth, which the selling hand is mover allowed to totieh. The left bind Is never used in 
eating' From this it will be seen that the etiquette of tin- Moorish dintier-Ubfo ir quite as 
exacting us the corresponding etiquette among ourselves. After each meal water and napkins 
are brought for tin* luuula." 

Tli' Mm if* are all Mohammedans, but their creed is not free from Negro suparttitions. 
Thus the word -‘five” is never mentioned at the Morocco Court, theniunher being expressed sir 
"four plus 1 me." Tin- trs tnlioiti*, tie.* law of ft tooth for a tooth, is Still part of the Moorish 
jurisprudence. Au Eaglitth merchant at Mogndor, who was moused of having knocked out 
two teeth from n beggar, was cnrapelled to allow two of his own teeth to be extracted; 
but as the charge was false, be was compensated by the Ilovomnient. 
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EUltQPE; RUSSIA , CAUCASIA , F1XLAXD, LAPLAND, NORWA K f 
SWEDEN AND ICELAND. 


RUSSIA. 

Of all the people constituting the Slavonic branch of the so-called OuticEcdmi type, the 
Hamana tire the most conspicuous mid the nm*t powerful. They inhabit nn empire more 
Onm twice EM5 large us Europe (exceeding fU>0O T U0U square miles in extent), with a population 
climated in 1SU7 at I29,£LI,118, of whom about IIMJ.W^OOO arc in Ite^ut itself- In 
appearance Eussums of the pre~em day do not suffer by comparison with any other people 
in Eurojie. Formerly they weru of somewhat. heavier Mid and full average stature, with a 
swarthy kirt a dirndl deep-set eye§ t dark hair, heavy beard, and moustache, Roth figure and 
lace, however, have bean greatly changed and improved by intermixture with fair Scandinavian 
ami other races. The Russians are now frequently referred Lo by ethnologists set supplying 
souse of the best examples of the highest Caucasian tvjie. 

The peasants are remarkable for their jmwor of on during both extreme cold anti extreme 
heat. M hen a coachman takes his master or mistress to a theatre, he never thinks of going 
home and returning at the ajqsoiiited hour. 

He does not even walk about, dumping his 
feat and swaying his attns to keep himuclf 
warm, as English cabinc-M do ; hour nfler hour 
lie sits placidly on his tax, T3tough the cold 
be of nit intensity never approached here,, 
even in our severest winters, he can sleep us 
tranquilly as the idle larzaroui in Naples at 
midday. 

Unco a week the Ihissmii indulges 
in a vapour bath, an occupation usually 
reserved for Saturday afternoon* In some 
pres of the country the peanuts take their 
vapour bath in the large household oven 
in which the family broad is baked. The 
temperature is raised to the extreme limit 
of human endurance, such m few English 
people could \xm+ 

Sir D, Mackenzie Wallace, describing 
among Ids experiences in Russia n vapour 
kith, gay a: "I only made ihe experiment 
once; and when 1 informed my attendant 
that my life was in danger from congestion 
of the brain, lie laughed outright, and told 
me that the operation find only begun. 

Most astounding of all, 1 ' he continues, 

44 the peasants in winter often rush out 
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of the bath and roll thcmealw» in 
mow! ™ 

Much of tin- ^mimeDt atid disposition 
i-atamoul; regarded iw part of the national 
chuncter is dm to outride influences, and 
d ue$ n i Jt 3i| q iea r to I S n I a e n o 1 1, ! 1 i is C tm ni n g, 
indolence, intemperance, instability, and 
reckless prodigality are the outcome of a 
too rapid charegit from a simplicity which 
was quits patriarchal to a higher stage of 
eitfU&ltion, which is often of 31 very artificial 
character. Broadly speaking, the Russian of 
the interior, inhere the truest tyi^s of the 
nice are to hr* found, i* rim pie--minded, of 
el quick difcpOflitfoik by tint Lire more prone 
to good than to evil, with unlimited faith in 
Ihwl. almost as strung n belief in faiEali^m. 
or chance, and a remarkable trust, in the 
wisdom, power, and rectitude of the C&ir, 
in ^|iifi? of i he Nihilists and their sensational 
doings, the revolutionist# sire but a very 
mnU minority of the jieople. The Russian 
is strongly attached to old customs and 
e^i abl ish ed Lust it ut ions* Hb i & nat u nil I y 

conservative* uiul to that cause Ida loyalty 
to the Cmv is largely due* 

Living in towns develops the seamy 
ritie of the Hussion characterj it weakens respect for the Mi-vemgn, and breeds discontent. 
These feelings are foreign Eo the bulk uf the people, who arc the tupro typical Kufisians. They 
we in the <'jctir the “fillher” of his jneople as well ns their master. They submit willingly, 
even grateful I v, to a despotism which would move others to rebellion* They like to lie ruled 
firmlY* and the Czar who excites their genuine admiration must !>e as absolutely autocratic as 
Nicholas I. when he decided how the railway from Moscow to St. Petersburg should bo 
constructed. 1 1 tiring the preliminary survey for this undertaking the Emperor heard that the 
officer* entrusted with the task had received inducements to make it w ind about so as to 
enhance the value of several estates and reduce that of others. It seemed almost hopeless to 
decide >m Ihr pio*t pmcthablv route, Tire Autocrat of all the Ri Kriii* determined to cut the 
Gordin; 1 knot in trim Imperial style* When the minister laid the map# before him, and 
explained that certain long detour* wore necejLsaiy owing to Batumi difficulties in the way, 
the E jjar tmffi up a ruler, nod* placing ii on the map, threw a strsdght line fmin one terminus 
to the other, 400 mile* ajart ; then ill a tone which precluded discussion he said. w Toil 
mil construct the line va!" The line was so constructed, anil remains a magnificent 
monument of his power. 

The Hussion is n sociable being; but ho is ulso improvident, and accepts wilii comparative 
indifference the smiles or frown* of fortune, I/mg-con turned work on one task lie dislikes. 
Hi* great deriru i> to finish the work cm which lie is engaged as quickly ns possible, that be 
may ihe punier enjoy himself in dancing, sleeping, doing noth fag. or perhaps even in getting 
drunk* Thrift and economy have no place in his moral ay stem. The gravest defect in the 
Rushan character is dishonesty, Highway robbery untl murder sire indeud rarer in Kusria 
tbnn in tfome ruunlriu# clniruing to be more highly civil^erl; vet giwd for other's property, 
gu often glaringly revealed in official chisaes, jn?rvaib-> nearly all grades of society. Turning t«« 
the bright ride of ihe ftu&titm charm ter, «m- fiud> that ilio |Hsasants of the north commonly 
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display an enterprising,, independent, and self-reliant spirit, which proves that they are by 110 
means the submissive automata they have beea frequently held to be. 

Sir Donald Mockemki Wallace K,C.LE rf relates that he waa once waiting at a post- 

station for ilie horsey to be changed* when a boy appeared, dressed in n sheqi-skm wrap! 

with u fur cap and gitriKntic doubli>£o1ed boots* AU iIh.^o articles bud been tirade on ii 

scale adapted mtlivr to future requirements than to present neejj + 3 b* 11 sust have sued In 
his boot ? about iS feet S inches, and could not I Lave been more than twelve years uf a ge: luir 
his appearance showed that be iuai already learned to look an life ns u serious business. The 
!mvv wore an important sir, and hU little brows were as anxiously knit as if the car- vs of nu 
empire weighed upon his young sjiiQuhlers, He filled the responsible office of driver of r tie 
post-car, but fount! it necessary to leave the putting in of the horses to larger mid older 
ipednnna of humanity. lie watched closely, however, to see that everything wits done 

properly. When all was ready* be climbed lip to 111- seat, arnl at a signal from the station- 
keeper shook the reins, artistically flourished the whip* and dashed gfi* at a price rarely attaint'd 
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by l^si-horses. Ife bud the faculty of emitting a peculiar sound 
-somedimg between a whir end a whLil(^tLit appeared to 
liave a magical effect on his team. The road was rough, and 
nt ewrv jolt the young driver was shot upwards into the uir; 
but he nlwavs fell again into his proper position, never for n 
moment lofting either his self-pcesaarioTi or ids btlonce, and at the 
end of the journey it was found that they had been carried! over 
the rugged wav nt the rule of fourteen miles within each hour. 

A^remnAnhle instance of the energy and enterprise claimed 
for the Russian working classes of the north supplied to an 
English traveller in the country just after lit- lmd expressed a 
doubt as to their industry. He *» in the province of Kostroma, 
i ate parr of it inis n special reputation for turning out carpenters 
and store-builders. Another put, he was surprised to learn, 
scuds yearly to Siberia-—not as convicts, but ns free labourers 
a large contingent, consisting almost entirely of tailors and 
workers in felt- A bright-eyed youth of sixteen or seventeen, 
who was among the apprentices accompanying one of these 
bunds, informed lain that he had already made tlm journey twice 
ami intended to go every winter. “Because you always bring 
home a pile of money, I suppose?” inquired the traveller, 

“ Xiielieuo !" gaily replied the young fellow, with an air of 
self-confidence and pride. ("iViginn,’’ it may be remarked, 
is equivalent to the piiruse “ [tight you are, sir,’' which would 
have been used by a British working lad to express emphatic 
assent.) “Last year,” the youth continued, "T brought home 
three roubles!" "“There! Can you now my our people arc 
not industrious?" exclaimed the Russian to wlifflB the English¬ 
man had expressed that opinion a few minutes lu-fare. “A 
Russian peasant goes all the way to Siberia and back for three 
roubles and his bus I! Could von gel any Englishman, young 
mid si rung, to work at that rate?” -Perhaps not" the 
traveller replied evasively, lie could not help thinking, how- 
Ihat if an English youth were required to go in the depth of winter from Linds 
End to John o' (bunts and Imek again, jn-rfiirming the double journey in earls aud on foot, 
lie would expect, as biir pay for his time and labour. something more ihaii three roubles, or. 
ill OUT money, seven and sixpence, 

A pisipic numbering as many millions as the Russian# mast of course differ widely m 
chanieteristic*. In Russia, ns in most other countries, wealth has « demoralising tendency. 
The even temper, kind heart, and loyal disposition, which seem to be his natural charneleristics, 
ho* npl to disappear us the rutnijiJt rises in the world. The Russians are tolerant, of stranger# 
in their midst, but not imitative. A Russian village in the middle of tiennau villngee does 
m.t appear inferior in (ho eyes of a Russian. To him it is as natural that Germans should 
live iu forger hotutw as that the birds should live in nests. h never occur# to him that 
lie should build on the German model. The other is German; he is Russian— and that 
is iMHtiiifU- . 

The Russians first appear in the light of history aliout the middle of th* ninth century, 

Tin- exceptional energy and vitality of the me- will be seen hv comparing their present 

position with their si ate at that period. Then t hey were comprised in a few small tribes on 

the hunks of the Elbe, the Danube, utirl the low country lying south of tho Baltic. They 

won* frequently iv.su tied by more powerful neighbouring frito-s. Iti Order t" escape ox term! na¬ 
tion ,| |r ,v offered tho leadership of their dons to three brother#, member# nf » warlike 
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Scandinavian fam ily in friendly relations with the Slurs. Hunk and his brothers willingly 
accepted the posts offered. Under their command the Russians beat Ixick the trihes which 
invaded their hinds t<> drive off the flocks and herds at that time lorming thc-ir sole wealth, 
fimduidly they acquired power and overcame the neighbouring peoples. They absorbed within 
their own .sneiVty the tribes they defeated, annexed their lands, and constantly carried on the 
slow hut certain process of extension till their empire reached its present sire. 

Others affirm that the Russians were practically slaves until the -mancipation ,A the serfs. 
The Russians themselves declare that serfdom was in no sense shivery; lhut. the tuitiuii did 
not in the past, and could not possibly in the future, submit to slavery * in short, that 
slavery never existed in I his* in. it is* impossible, however, for any mu.* who considers the 
subject dispa-vdoimn-ly to avoid the conclusion that the serfs were to all intents and purposes 
domestic slaves—chattels sold and bought, in open market Within the iwescnt century. 
Sir i>. Jfiiekcnzio Wallace quotes from The j tvseew Giizettt of IWH : “To Bo Sold: three 
coach men, well trained and handsome j and two girls, the one eighteen and the other fifteen 
tears of age, both of them goad-tooking and well acquainted with various kinds of handiwork. 
In the same house there are for rate two hairdressers: the one, twenty-one years of age, can 
read, write, pJuV on a nnideal instrument, mul art as huntsman; the other can chess ladies’ 
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and gentfemuva hair. In Ik* am lit>u=e an- sold pianos rmd organs. 11 This advert^einerjf is 
undeniably suggestive of slavery an intuition of the country/ A little further on in the 
mm * P fl P eLr jl first-rot* clerk, a carver* and a lackey are offered for -sale* The reason aligned 
by the vendor U ^pemLumkuci. of the article named. In some instance* hunirm beings 
UcirM classed with cat t [e: s * In this house one esm buy a coachman aud n Dutch cow about to 
«dve: r The Style of the odwrtiseureuts and the frequent recurrence of the same address 
show plainly that there was at that time a regular class of stave-dealers openly cumin' an 
biuiiiew in bn man bein^—Russiam buying mid sdlrog their fellow-contitrymen, and in Russia. 

I 1 !n- costume worn by men in Sl Petfitreburg, Moscow, ami other large cities i* like that 
nt Lul,Llon+ and the centre and west of Europe generally* 11 1* not specially cliarocterMio. 
In the mom retired produces, however, the people still cling to wind tuny be regarded el* the 
national garb. The commonest head covering is a blade or grey fur nip* with n hritn drawn 
dowm so low on the forehead ns frequently to touch the ovdirpw** The whole body h covered 
by a long, loose, shapeless dark blue or brown greui-cont from the shoulder* to the heels. 
The favourite outer garment of the peasantry h We of sbeep-skiiu which is gnmy enough 
to keep out rain or snow, and woolly enough To present warmth ; while the feet and legs me 
encased lit heavy top-boots that reach to the knec-i, In some cages the wearer desires more 
ease than lie can enjoy while closely covered from chin to feet. Then, beneath the folds of the 
great-cool t you may catch rfight yf the ted blouse or Hie broad rcil sash and velvet brooches 
which were common among the people in the country district* before town Hishions tabooed Hie 
picturesque iu favour of ugliness. As a rule, the dark, bug outer garment conceals evervUiiutg 
tdso oti [lie person of the ordinary Russian, Men who have attained any grade in socicS v 
above that of COnrtnnt labour evince a pissiuii for uniforms. Nearly rdl who can lie dashed 
m gentlemen appear in some specially regulated 
firefly either military or civilian. Even they, with 
hardly an exception, wear over all the heavy riding- 
clouk T without, which a gentleman's dress is held to 
be incomplete* In the hottest day?* of sfttamfejj, oa 
well :is during the Arctic cold of u Russian wlaier, 
rich and |x*ur, old and young, cucumber llicniselve^ 
as far as their means will allow, with large fur cloaks 
and caps, which they cun stoutly wear* 

T he Ibis*ian peasant's food is generally of t lie 
simplest kind* and seldom includes flesh* It h not 
that ho dislike* animal ftuxl; bid such luxuries a* 
beef, mutton, and pirk are ton expensive for ordinary 
Use. The Russian is hospitable, and takes pride in 
a reputation for the quantity and qualify of the food 
he occasionally sets before his guests. On a holiday 
there is always os great a variety of didies on the 
table as he cart afford, In the house of o thriving 
peasant will be found not only the universal greasy 
cabbage soup, am) a dish* made from buckwheat, 
called! kasha, but fdso mutton ami pork—perhaps 
even beef. During the mead light beer is supplied 
in unlimited quantity, and tW/Wi* a distilled Npim. 
representing to the Hus*in,ii every exMhiratfrig drink 
from champagne to gin, i> frequently handed round. 

When the re past is at an end, nil nt the table rise 
together. Turning towards the picture or small 
statue—the icon of the house— on its little triangular 
shelf or shrine in the comer, they bow gravely. 
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crossing themselves repeatedly, Thus do they 
give tlinttks to il.id for tin.* good thing* eii' 
joyed. The guests then say to their host, 

- Spiwiio sa iAW* aa *oi" (“ : Thanks for 
bfeiul mid suit ")—the customary acktiovkdg- 
ment of hospitality in Husain- The host 
resjxmds, " ho not he displeased. tril down 
once inert* for luck. All voinpU twilit 

this request, as an expression of their friendli¬ 
ness and goodwill. liie votj/tn is handed 
round again, and in all probability tin* fewt 
will In' supplemented by im intemperate 
carouse. The Kussiun misses no opportunity 
to drink deep and drown trouble in the flow- 
lug bowl. 

The list* of tobacco h tudveraul in Russia. 
H<prU sexes smoke. Mo public, and hardly 
say private, dining- or drawing-room is Tree 
from lolwcco. Lidies. when travelling, will 
draw from pocket or satchel a little cigarette- 
case, nnd have no scruple iti asking the first 
timle stranger they meet to “ obHge them with 
a light." Princess tingurine, however, denies 
this; she rays, u It is generally thought that 
in Russia all women smoke, Aa a mutter of 
fact very few do. and those few are nearly all 
middla-aged. The if generation thought it was 
the (him* to smoke. In the 'seventies the writings or Tolstoi. Tourguonfev, Dostoievsky, who 

wore then at their best, producer! some quite unexpected changes in society/' 

In suite of the stories of ltuaslan ferocity and inhumanity, repeated mid generally believed 
for more tl.iiu half a century, no people me more humane than the -Northern Jnw,. and 

none lira more generously hospitable. A stranger is cut attuned with pleasure, and all t* 

rhme to make him fed one of the homely family circle. The beggar, tin- benighted travel er, 
t|,e fugitive from the tyranny of a too oppressive master-all are made equally free of what 

Ujtf are religious people. The Orthodox lireck t hurch is the State Thurch; 

bq| dlANtnlora from its tenc.. W well as Unman Catholics, Mohammedans. Uuddht and 

others, are tolerated to a certain limited oxtent. Uelig.mi is supposed to be ftbadtittdy free. 
-IU,. CW is the political head of the National Church, and membership of that t hurek is 
necordinglv almtet idontical with nationality. Bra the pu >l,c observance of ntei and 
«.r.-mohf» bv Kalians of all classes. That people ..my not he prevent^ from informing 
,heir devotions bv having to walk too far, there me little dmju ls njam, like shop, at the street 
ennu'Ts, often facing one another in the same street. In Moscow the*' open dog wh arc more 
numeroiu than beer-houses and gin-palaces in London, in addition n, the clmpeL there are 

,W. put up in nearly every walk over many door.*, in I he km the exdmage, every public 

,,111,0 and almost eve'rv shop. These are beset with worshipper* nearly every hour f*» 
morning till night. Moscow h an except ion oily pious plains tin- Iranian* there, nwrepuiel> 
Slavonic than the inhabitants of Si. Petersburg, un: more pious than hus*.mis elsewhere. 

In Itussiu marriage does not disqualify a man for tlx office of pried. it is rue that. a 
st riiyrant law of the tinselc Church forbid* a priest to marry. A man cannot legally lake 
uute iiimself a wife after lie bus been admitted to clerical orders, but u mamed mm k a b 
eligible for ordination as nil unmarried man. 
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Today the Caueabuis is still full of races differing in religion, language, aspect, ami ehnnirier; 
but it. will only be possible* to tnontiim Leri* tin: more important tribe*. 

The or Smnitfiiam,, inhabit tlm Upper Itighur Valley In Soath-wertcrti Giu rating 

forty miles long by about fifteen in width* abut in on nil Bide* by glader^rowiud ridges. 
The only access from the outer world U ]iy a narrow, and at time^ impissahle, ravine, or over 
lofty mountain passes. Nominally subject to ns art? nil the laiicasiafis, these people am 

pmctirally independent, and left to govern themselves els they please. Though only H*OfH* in 
immlx-r, they successfully rt i s[=t in their mountain fatnesses every attempt of the Russian* to 
collect luxes from them. This is the more remarkable when we remember that 1 hey are in a 
state of perpetual fond with one another, village against village, family against family* There is 
no organisation among them; each man rules over his wife and children* and cares nothing for 
his neighbour. Doubtless the nature of their country 
has contributed to form the wild and savage diameter 
of this people* Herr Daihle. the eminent botanist, 
who spent several weeks among them, thus s ums up 
the result of his experiences: "Amongst the Hvons 
intelligent faces are seldom found* hi their count e- 
mm res infolemv mu! rudeness me prominent, and 
bnury-headei I obstinacy is often united to the 
stupidity of savage animal life. Amongst these 
people individual? are frequently met with who have 
committed ten nr more murders, which their standard 
of morality not only permits, but in ninny eases 
commands. 1 ’ 

The appearance of the people does not create n 
favourable Impression on a stranger. TJieir clothes aie 
tattered and shabby, the Caucasian style being iiUr- 
difit mguislmble in the collection of mgs. Men un¬ 
seen wearing shee]i-;?km caps turned inside-out-—an 
arrange mm it which, while it shades their eyes, adds 
E ■ j the ferocity of their appearance* The women nre 
slid to be uniformly ugly, and their eotfume a mere 
ahnjrtdesj? bundle of mgs. 

The men and women* even small boys, are all 
armed with daggers. Many have pistols attached i>> 
their belts* or guns, in sheep-skiu covers, dung across 
(lie shoulder The children run nlmut nearly naked. 

Homo of the girls have faces more savage in appearance 
and expression titan those of the l>nys H 

Wives are bought, or if the intending husband 
is too poor. Hie bride must be carried off by force. 

Remains of churches found here and there testify to 
i lie effort of Queen Tamara to introduce Christina Uy 
in the twelfth century, bin her work has not left 
much mark on the character of the people. They ate 
highly superstitious* urnl believe that some of their 
number have the power of fore telling the future. 

The L&tghittm Inhabit Daghe-tau, on the north- 
eiiatem side of the Caucasus main ridge, and extend a nvs*uis mm>x ov r mi untTr.a class 
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to the Cfi 3 ]OEm SknL Including flome niinur 
allied tribes they number hoi teas tlum 500^000+ 

Physically the Leagbian* fuv one of the 
finest. nices in Canctcdo- As the s anoisinns bold 
the highest rank in the ethnological divisions* of 
mankind, the Lesghinns are consequently one of 
the finest m<x* in the wwhh Their long and 
jic-rct.- ware with Husain amply prove that they 
uiv courageous, At the same time there h n 
proj tested to nlmse all the jjower they possess or 
may \01 re. They gained the gradest no¬ 
tion they have wan in 11 indent times by the 
heroic resistance they offered to the ikdvmn-o 
of Russia IW over twenty years, Their leader 
was the wnrrior-pfophet rdiaiuyl (Sainijel), who 
m2 a Lesgbian* and not a Cireatsian* ns I nit 
been generally faeLusved. 

There u nothing specially striking in the 
dress of the men. The etwdka t or close-fitting 
frock-coat, extending below the knee, mid 
usually eon fined round the waist with a belt, 
ic almost universally worn, Its grey colour is 
relieved by trirouungs of fur. The gene nil 
head-covering is a cap of clot 1 1 or fur, some- 
limes shji|K;d Ilk'- a hemispheie. and sometimes 
of fantastic height, ftaoks knitted in fEiaterul 
patterns.- and often with u gold tlirttul running 
ilirmigh 4 In-sin and leather dipper* with [tainted 
kies* are port of the costume of the ffftll- 
divssed. The women dbo wear a close-fitting 
coat* with long baggy trousers, gaudy in colour, 

A blue shift mid low cap like n le r form pari 
of their attire. 

The Lesghinns are naturally most abstemious- 
The conditions under which they live would 
not admit the use of luxuries* even if their 
inch mil ion tended towards them. Though badly 
fed and poorly clothed imd generally bare¬ 
footed, tljese mountaineer* arc hardy mid strong. 

Steknt?** and fatigue are id must unknown to 
them. 

Although Christianity k said to have been 

their reiigimi at one lime during the Middle Ages, they are now fanatical Molxiimiiiedanfl. 
Thtdr women, however, rarely veil the face. 

The Grtm/w its. who occupy the cent re of Tmit£cmicasi;i, are tie* principal, and till the 

arriml of the Russiattfl they were the dominant^ nice in the country, II hna long been 
general I v admitted that* of all the Cnucvndrm people^ the tivurginn*. whom the Kiuriims 
call i 1 rusinne* not nearly ODiresiKHid 10 the ideal Xyjm of physical beauty. They have hdl, 
powerful figures, ure elear^klimed, with brown ur black hair, and dark er grey eves. Their 

pbysfognom v i? strong I v marked* owing So the broach low ferr-' I ieui {+ [imminent nose. and 

full oval face. +k They are certainly n splendid race to look at* these Georgians, both men 

nnd women , 14 say$ Sir, Liryce, recounting Jus impression* during a visit, to Tifh\ their 
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Georgian beauties, Reynlnr, 
fiiH'ly chiseled features, dour com¬ 
plexions, kirge^ litgutd ev<.^ mnj 
trt-et carriage, combining natural 
dignity with voluptuousness, are 
hivil general traits. They are 
numerous and tufhirntLil in nil the 
harems of the East, mid their blond 
tW in the veins of Turkish, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Tartar 
grandees. The Gaotgiim ladles 
are. however, deficient in vivacity 
iitnt expression. The men mv 
sufficiently good-looking, but with 
u shade of effeminacy lit their 
faces, expressive of their moral 
character. The 1 ieorgiaus are 
simple and hospitable people; they 
love ease, and will not weary mind 
or muscle unnecessarily. 

Georgian intelligence is not 
high. Their brains are generally 
la-fuddled with excessive vjjte- 
thkiking. Few of the humbler 
classes are able to road and write; 
many even of the higher are in 
the same state of ignorance. l J it> 
turesquely attired they lounge 
away tlndr time with music, 
dancing, and idling, 

The Cireasuiuns ceased to 
exist «s an independent nation 

by the Kasdans in 18 (id before that time they notnlmd aJooilffa 'S™* if 
of the Western Caucu-us, east of the blin k Sea. \W , t H * 'I 1 ejr * and Allies 

muster more than 123*000. ' « 0 emigration, they cannot 

It lots long been an axiom of othnoWv that tha f-ir.., 

mxl writers of romance have made the cjiiintiu mid virnV'" n-*' * ract? - 

>"* «rt. M, >,*!,, W«r, bj$ *“«f / 

“ . .. “> Ittndif And r«t. ffe ooknowlL,^' Jw “r .u T, 

magnificent, mid an* to the rest of the human niC( . , v k Jlt . ‘ ( * hy t,ien ,lTT 

-Just as a pretty Hr™, drl T l ° httmWer steeds - 

with. Xo iwqpfe have more 1 h‘ antifolly shnjied heads, tuoiv i^rr^tlv ,‘hMM f* t*"" *° ^ “* 

more intelligent, and yet bolder expressions. Thev are u,ikk •uid i tiv^ * W "*’ w shrir l^‘r. 

and as restless E » a wrascl (an animal thev J , ***** myvf>rn,h! - 

Ratable Jwta uhmt them are their hrmrls md ) observed Imlihrt T ' VVl ^ ^7 

~T '1“' -*.«»#* «H *»•'—. . . “ a — 

—2: £77 2CJZ 'i ,u ; ” ‘"t *■* <-* h. ~~r 

cm:! wring.-, mi! (mail haring, mggntiv, ..f *,., 1 " rit n ”|,7 ‘'""i 1- sl "' r l’ 

be bate. wrk. Il„ h« » to hrifing btoWf J JS^XE 
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Robberv is not regarded a.4 n 
crime uuiuit" the Circa** Urns, but 
an uu boo on ruble calling for a 
free ttuttn The Bulgarian* mid 
oLhcra among whom they titled 
Soon found it ttecessaiT tu take 
strong measures to protect their 
crops arid flocks. 

The Gircas&imM are lump- 

able of intellect uol exert Eon. Jt 

follows that science* literature, 
and art were* and still are. un¬ 
known to them* The wisdom ol 
their sages preserved from genera¬ 
tion to generation in prmvrl^* 
maxima and stories, llu* legend* 
pre^-trod in wrfee t and t he 
practical knowledge each man 
n>uItl no pure during hi* lifetime, 

constituted all tin- knowledge the 
nice possessed* The boy* ami 
youths were taught to ride, shoot, 
fence, mid hunt* but not to 
respect truth, Ambit-Ions lying 
was regarded a* a useful accom¬ 
plishment* Tim sole end of 
.■duration was* to train the young 
for the perils and barrislujti oi 
a mountaineer^ life. 

Turning to marriage customs 
we hud that the bride gaier- 
nlly bought and carried off by 
force from her parent*. Many of 
thi- girls were sold into the harems 
of Eusterti jmslutfl and primes* It 



[si said that the Circassian maidens ft** tk* MiknapwpHnt u*m*m *i 
welcomed this practice ns n moans * riNLixatit 

of escaping from the life of toil 

and hardship which would otherwise have been in store for them. Mohammedanism was the 
religion of \ ho nice. 


FIN L AM k 

Tue once prevalent idea that nearly all the European people* belonged to the various branches 
—Teutonic, Celtic. Slav, Hellenic, Italic nf the Aryan family bn.- long been exploded. We 
ni > w know that account must nbn be taken of several nm-Atpm groups notably tile Finns, 
who form the hulk of tlie inhciliitants of Finland, and were formerly widely diffused over the 
greater jmrl of Northern und Eastern Europe, 

Finland, u grand duchy of tin- Russian Empire, bus a population of 2 AKHh 0 tHj fufoblooded 
Flimss besides nearly 500,000 Kurkin*, .Sweden and l*pps, The Finns are accounted a 
stalwart people, blend in genend and with blue ryes* Thu Teutons through the Scandinaviiuiij, 
Juivr iufluetW'ed them for mdurie*. and it is to Hut tvntJi limLviiitib Hail they owe their llrst 
knowledge of the tm-uh hron/e and iron. There k a great deal of Swedish blood in the 
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people amd iiiiiJiiV sjieak tin? Swedish Jniigtuige. Tlnir own national ton gun i^ t however. being 
rescued from Che obscurity into which it bid been forced in tl.e cent in k* during which the 
Finite were Swedish flubji'cts. 

The pjrrna are not wanting in intelluctud vigour. TM& is from the important 

contribution they bn** mode to the world’s literature in the /uifcwdrt. wo epic poem, 
embodying their undent myth* and tradition* preserved in Knues, or hiiluds, which have 
been orally handed down from times l ug prior to the dawn of history. In the first quarter 
of the present century I-hi in rot undertook the collection of the Hones, sifted the imseellaueoiis 
and often fragmentary mute rial, mid put together the national heroic poem, whieh is now dossed 
be some enthusiasts with the works of Homer find the great- epics of India and 1 ordu, 

'I’Jte carle Finn* were chiefly hunters and fishermen. The .log was their moet important 
domestic animal, although they were acquainted in early times with tlw reindeer. horsy* 
and os. bat not with the pig, sheep, or goat, which were introduced nW< A.I». 1UU0. Their 
agriculture was limited, hurley and rye being the only grain craps cultivated. Ihej “ved 
in tent* tnada of hides stretchfld on l^les, and in huts consisting of holes dag in the earth, 
with only the roof above-ground, many of which »» still common rights in Finland to-day. 
They wore skim, which they stitched together, using os needles small, sharp tones; they also 

had sledge-s nod snow-shoes, , 

With regard to religion, though a few belong to the Greek n.mrch, the bulk of the people 
are Lutherans. Though they ate ctaivimndtd add intelligent among tbt lower classes 
Christianity has not entirely driven out old superstitious and belief in ««wry trad mogic- A 
curious veneration of the bear is general nrnoiig them. I rail* take- rank as a kind of divinity, 
j I,. i> lord of all the spirits, tuid endowed with supernalural power and wisdom. The uorcerer 
is credited with (tower to make good or bad went tier by spells ami incantation* tun! is half 
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muii. half woman* He can 
take Ills eye oat and cat it, 
t>r allow a bullet to be sisot 
through bis head and feel none 
the worse ! We sire told Mils 
demeanour Is thur of a maniac; 
hfe utterance becomes vehc- 
ilieiit : he foams at the mouth 
and his hair stands up straight/ 1 
when the spirit possesses him. 
U if surprising to find such 
beliefs common among people 
who me exceptionally intelli¬ 
gent, who have icliuoU 
throughout the kmh a national 

prw* H and Eire i tubist rums* 
tthrrwd in trade, polished in 
manners, and prosperous. 


The latest estimate of the population put4 it at between 


LAPLAND. 

The country of the Lipp^ 
which belongs partly to Russia 
and part ly to Sweden and 
Norway,. lira almost wholly 
within the Arctic Circle. 
Though few in number, they 
are a distinct mce T and iut crest¬ 
ing for two reasons, In the 
first place, their origin is so 
undent as to he hardly trace¬ 
able; secondly, they still lire 
under primitive conditions 
which have undergone little 
change during the hist thousand 
yeiiTs. At one time they 
enjoyed \% great reputation for 
witchcraft, and English ^criumn 
used to go to I upland to J buy 
a wind pt from the natives. 
Some writers derive the name 
from Lap* or l*upp. an old 
Swedish word for "cm?!uniter/' 
28,000 and 110,000; hut It is 


impossible to it-certuiii the precise number of a people of whom half are wanderers. Statistics 


show that, uf the estimated total, 25,000 live in Lupinurk and luiiiiuu'k, which are provinces 
in the extreme north of Sweden and Norway reflectively. That would leave about 4,000 to 
Inhabit Russian lapluml* inch tiling the Kol* Penmsulii in the Arctic ft?n. 

It was the custom sotott years ago to speak of the I^pps an dwarfs. This is iu>t iplite 
tlie case, although they are certainly the shortest people in Kiin*pe. It appear*, from a large 
number of measure mentis that have been made, that the average height id" the ineit is about 
4 feet ll inches, and of the women 4 feet 7 inches, A striking feature among the iapp* is 
the shortness of their legs and anna. Small feet aw universal. The shape of their faces 
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rewals certain Mongol characteristics, ntut 
it is now generally admitted that, originally 
of Mongol stork, llu> chartnters of the ydb>w 
rdet- have lw‘» tj largely obliterated by cioss- 
ing with tin* CuticaailtR type. Professor 
Keuui* says, “The Lipp still retains the 
i'uluhI, hov skull. | Him lint; nt cheek-bones, 
Mini Kunewhnt f!:it feature* of the Mois^dh” 
VeJUiiiV and reddish tints are noted in the 
velour of the skin. .No other ci.1uiu-.m1 nue 
con tains so many ineq of very light hue n*, 
tlte I/ipps, Many of the women have delicate 
complexions and rosy cheeks, and Du Chnillu 
describes the appearance of freshly washed 
specimens as positively dasaUag. The Lapp 
language is a member of the Finnish branch 
of the Mong.iheTnrtiir family. 

Hjc ilitleivnt tribes are bound together 
by hardships which are the Common lot. 
*oiue are hunters, seine fishermen; others* 
tignin. herdsmen of deer. All have to 
struggle equally hard for existence. Tlu*y 
are. however, cheery ami contented They 
endure with indifferent*. and even manage 
to enjoy hard conditions of life under 
which mure civilised peoples could not 
Jjoss jh]y exist. 

I In* dn-s- .if t he Lijjps lias now almost 
lust its old Arctic diameter, and assumed 
tlail of I he northern Europeans with whom 
Iilntie they communicate. Cbaree woollen 
stuflfs an* gradually but certainly taking the 
plm.-e of skins. Hut in winter lx.tl| B meii 
and women wear reindeer-skin with the 
hairy side in. The meii's head-gear is a 

women somewhat resembles a helmet ,, h a woodeiTfrJ '" riKrt ^ while that of the 

are dad only mu U,g && of «WW wit I,' i" 0 ™ 0 " 

rule the u|i| imliuiiiil vu-iinno [j lictter iirfsorrol !.» ,i \. “ . ’ 1,111 ,i! * 11 

tin- seaboard. In summer they wmi rhdit thin Moimtoin Lapps than by tW of 

“ «~*y* «•* * »«■ tw. w... U talCu-XT 

successful hunting exihcdiinai. Thev carry leather W ,i f , , Bt * 11 

Kiiiwpcaa inBuci'w h m<#t Wrongly felt’, the dm* ,nwe like ’ 7 ^ 17 the 

peasant, the women wearing a woollen imdir-tmrineiit m , r i .i,,. ,, .. * 

i. *.j . , n , goimrni, anti over Mint another rencliW to tl..* 

rr* "", m \ «•* -'"i”- <**....... imw. A. M. «L t«ir. - in] 

s,nls *•“ ”™»P “J ..h .ill, I*, 1Mdd ,“ ’ "“ l ‘ kB * *“ d 

t.'zr j",'. 1 ;- 2M* l° . 

c. *t2?su ,rr;s z rrr* 

.. . ti“, ri, t" ,~ ,k *“* *•>»» 

^ * K J 11,1 WTTuWs fur ^Injuring fur zujIiijliIs 
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w]ii h ii it ia defined nut to injure tilt skin. The bt>or-sf>uar ho* fi strong blade, and h stoutly 
iulhIls m> jis to cantencl succe^sfiillv with the st rengt h and ferocity of t he gnnn? against which 
it h used. 

Tlio dwellings of tin- Tapps are stiJl most primitive. Those of flu- Coast Lapp* are often 
lucre earth-huts, tanlit- of turf with a few sticks in support^ or of Umber* leaning together 
covciPil witti turf, without windows, and with uoi a four, more ripace than b absolutely noressury. 
In some of the more |jcrTiuiiient wtileuiimU on the emua they five in fog-hut# Tuodelled on 
those uf tin* AorffCjfiaus* I lie nomad lApj'^ who depend for support on the reindeer* pitch 
their leiit^ wherever pasture can bo fuiuid. + J he skins formerly used to cover these tents nrc 
now replaced by a coarse woollen shift’, which, bda g loosely woven* allows a little ventilation* 
nmE is very durably I Hating twenty years and more. The dot lift* in two piece.- laced together* 
me stretched over a frame of pole** the door being formed by a piece of aril-cloth, Jit the 

tem, which often covers only IQ square IeH t the inmates* with their dogs, huddle together 

on the reindeer-skin* strewn on the floor, in the middle of which is a fire of juniper 

w<iod under a kettle hung by an iron chain. The furniture is scanty* but always includes 

one or two skin Sfttki, to ho]r| 
smalt Articles for domestic 
□we. besides rcindeer-peLiinubes, 
uud reindeer-calf or goose- 
skin^ in which are kept 
coagulated blood ami a prepi- 
rmiou like *ii usage-meat. 

The reindeer and the dog 
are the only animat* they 
use. The former i* easv to 
lame, gives 3title trouble* tutd 
is id lowed to pasture at will ; 
bul the females do not pro¬ 
duce timeh milk* The l^ipps 
make only a little batter, but 
a good deal of cheese. The 
reindeer k the most valuable 
of their possessions, since it 
is used for thawing sledges 
and riding, and also supplier 
food srnd clothing. 

The Lapps are Christian*. 

I hey impress tfimngtrs bv 
i l it *ir si 11 corn i ievi >t ioi i; I mt 
a> in l he eano of the Finns, 
their religion has noT entirely 
heed them from belief in 


KOItWAY. 

The Norwegians, with the 
Swedes, Danes* and Icelander*, 
consl it Lite the Sauidinitv hm 
nr Xcasei bmnch of the Tea- 
Lunar 'tw k, which lie Icings to 

the CjiiuMisisiti t y[H\ Though 
inhabit lug the same peninsnki 
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null under the same sovereign n& the Swedes, 
The Norwegian h lire in many why* different. 
The population >f X or wav was 2J3o*5tiu hi 
1897, Tlit- best authorities no huger hold 
the view that tike whole of (lie Sound inn vian 
l'cn insula once belonged to the hipps. who 
wen- driven noilli hy the Stimdiiiftrimis, 

The Nurwcgiaiin are not id except iimal 
height p 1 1 Li'i are thickly mid strongly I milt. 
The 6omfc t or former, who may he in ken iw 
fairly representing r he Norse character. i> 
manly, self-posaessed, noil bmve. Beneath 
his rough exterior lie has a kindly hrmt* 
Outwardly cold, he is easily moved to auger 
or u fleet ion. He U kind to his family nnd 
cuiLsiderato to his beast. thing industrious 
and resourceful, he is clover at all kinds 
of luutdivnifts, When building his house, 
lie hdls Inn own trees in the forest, and h 
Iris own carpenter* As occasion requires. he 
c.ui i urn I aimer, hailies—mnker, lilnuksmittu 
shoemaker, or miller. Along the const the 
Norwegian can build boat#* and h on expert 
Hshernimi, in the mountains he hunts the 
hear, wild reindeer, ami brings down the 
ptarmigan. 

hike other notions in Northern Europe* 
the Norwegians imitat o the styles of Luuhn 
and Paris in their dress. But fashions do 
nut change m rapidly as in warmer climates, 
eitjlI II htylr which iii iee h-eomes jNipular 
n iny last for gcuicnil ions. 

Kur the iih-n the rhmnticterislic dress is 
a short round jacket, much like that known 
to lis ns the monkey-jacket/* buttoned 
below the neck only. It is ornamented 
with two rows of metal button* which, in 
the case of wcllHu-do pcaisanls, sue often 
made of silver. The material of the jacket 
is t Stick homespun cloth* They have waistcoats to match, wil.li ^miller buttons* nnd knee- 
breeches, ui one time in variably of feather, but slow of homespun cloth. Their legs are 
covered with course woollen stockings, mid the dioes are generally miuinientad with buckles. 
The head-dre^ is u-mdb u round 4.in cup; but in some [tail- of the interior they wear talk 
cylindrical felt, huts* btiikitigly like three till recently worn by Welsh women. 

The full costume of the women fe distinctly national ami picture?! ju£t though it is now 
r n rely -<^n except at fency-dres*, I util - acid on rimiLir fieearious* It consist * of a dark >kiit 
uF green or blue* ami el bodice of starlet, lodged with ribbons nr gold lace, over at mu*] in shirt, 
with full sleeves, and much pleated in front. The married women have cups of exrjulrite 
white muslim but the unmarried go kue .headed. Bound neck and waist are worn ajH-riinens 
of fine, old filigree sifcror-wrk, heirlooms which have often been in the possession of the EGifie 
family for in Liny general ions, 

L>u Chaillu gives an interesting description of the jieeullur dress worn by the people of 
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h vdley in the 
of Nflrwuy. Thev 
are is ot t v| ji?=i] S i iriveginn?> 
being the tallest and must. 
l*merful {Niuple, not only 
of Norway, but the whole 
pen S nsula. Jhei r average 

height i& 5 feel 10 inches* 
but men ti' bo exceed iS foet 
- indite mu perhaps mure- 
often met with than in 
ti y other part of 
*t ii i mJ lusiv j i l Tl ieir foot I 

md accommodation im? of 
Tut? phdnost kind* The 
men wear pmtiiioous e x¬ 
tending up to the arm- 
pits, Above thesG, ami 
Coming only the upper 
part of the bnuirt* they 
wear u 'hurt vest adorned 
with Hirer. The women 

tjnvo tJso short f^t i1 res^se* 
in Norway* Their chirk 
I 'Ino-blacJc w>i n i] ] sk E rt s T 
trimmed with three or 
four brightly coloured 
hmds, end just he low the 
kn ee. 11 1 i s cost nine si sows 
the well-shaju-rl 3 i in ha, of 
which they art* very proud. 
The bodies are trimmed 
with blight uictul urna- 
meni.% frequently of ell von 
Sometimes they have 
round tlsuir waists Imiitl- 
tosiiely worked belts of 
burnished copper, These 

p»pl«% however, often sleep on sheep-skill* without a pauticte of clothing over them. 

\u uu country in Karo]*- are the duties nit hoepltiility held moxv sacred than in Norway. 
Even begg?ir* are nut allowed to gn awuy without an offer of food, Ir. is u curious custom of 
the XorvHgiutut that si guest sluill eat ufouc, In Ibe room devoted to liLs use the tabic b 
covered with » fine white doth, and the best forks and nr e set out. After the im:il is 

servevh the mistress of the house, who unit* n\*m the giiost, loaves him alone, returning onCu (J r 
twite to urge him to partake heartily of the food. Should the guest* after rt tiny or itvuy insist 
rwi breaking the national rale, he will be allowed to cut m the plain board with the family and 
farm-hands. He niny then decline to use the Silver spouti, mid ask fur si wooden one, * The 
Norwegians take pride la these rude fijtftttis. Elick meiaW *.f the fondly has bis or her ..we* 
with the owner* imtbb carved on the liaudle. The gnesl umy, like the others, jilungc Ids 
^|hjnjii into the large dish of */rwi or j^rridge, inside of tjarlf-y-uiral or lyu-mad, the Norwegian's 
dally dish, and holp lilmself to ihe Eiecom^iuysug ^»nr milk* IVlntoes are abo a staple of doily 
6^1- Fish t which is plentiful along the c«int, anil hut tor and cheese me also freely eaten, 
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In the Sonvcgum** who are m-arly nd inimdiei* of ibe Itstablished Lutheran Church, the 
religious s^-nt 1 rtieril is deep mid sincere. without biuntieiMn or bigotry* 


SWEDES. 




Tan: Swedes who occupy by for the larger (toil ion of the SeaiLdiiKirian Peninsula, numbered 
in I 8 S# newly ^Ofi^OUO, and are sreadiLy inciting. They im- of Teuiuuic origin. 

This Swedes are physically a fine mov tend me *ahl to have the highest otumge height of 
mu European nat-inii* The typical fci good old English li-mnti has been described as a fair 
roprcwmtiitivo r.f the Swede in fmv mid figure. Tin- Swedes have not Nikon tnudi pari in the 
military and commercial activity of tile gnat Knropau Powers during the pre^-nt century* 
Their comparative isolation Jms probably (muled 1 r* develop the iniiimml clumivUT atnl preserve 
their physical etuimeterisl ti s unchanged through ntece^ive generations. 

Their dresij id in essentials like that which is common throughout Europe IkUwetui (In* 
fortv-fiflli and the sixIv-fiftI i degrees of Latitude, The costume of the women* Imwi-ver. h;iH sin 
individuality of il* own, Until recently hat or lioiixict was unknown to the Indie# of the 
interior. Even now ut a country church on Sunday one may fail to see ei stogie hut or 
iHinnei among thu women of the congregation. A black silk handkerchief ib Use favourite 
wear for ordinary use. In winter tills may he replaced by a knit e 14 1 thrt^-eoraercri woollen 
tip[N L l. Block, indeed. is the hue 
generally adopted for elmreh dre— in the 
country, and it nri* off to advantage tike 
fair hair and kb in of lino wearer. 

The fon.I of Use Swedes is simple 
and wholesome, Sill mid climate are 
unfavourable Xu the cultivation of wheat, 
but rve grows well, and rye-bread 1* the 
stair of life for the Swedes. It is found 
everywhere, on the king's table as well 
tie in Urn peasant*:* lmt. Souir milk* solid 
and firm its jelly* i' second only to the 
rye-bread in importance sis an article of 
diet, ft is placed in the centre of ihe 
tnblc in u large wioden dish. The creamy 
surface i* sprinkled with brown sugar mill 
ginger, and ihe fatuity and guest*, if 
(here are any, mark ■ m tt with tlirir lug 
wooden spoons in n V-stonpe what each 
conriders a fair proportion. A few words 
of giucer lire wild, atul the meal begun. 

An interesting instiluliou Iul* been 
edtnbli#ticd among the Swede*from remote 
antiquity, and is still cunUiKP* It is 
called ^lbster-brothering/ + ami isi some 
respfecta reminds one of (he comradeship 
of the ancient Greek*, Two men, in¬ 
spired by anient null ini I e^teem t desire 
to be ns brothers to each other, A pro 
|H»sal U made by thu elder or the more 
imjjodnnt socially;nnd when the other 
u^cnK 1 lie ceremony is perfornunL Each 
pours out a glass uf drink. They then 
stand up; vow that from that lumr t-nrii 
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pill regtmi the ulhcr n* himself, promote lib 
interest, pwrtwt him, mnl avenge hi# injuries; 
jintL dedtm* tliiii no difference of fbrinjic shall 
inlmu|rt thrir true I’lnitlinrhoiril. Clasping the 
left hand* together, they touch glasses, and 
think omiiltmsi This act i* canaddcml 

ns solemnly pealing the colttl«JL-L 

ICEl*Am 

Tuiv inhabitant# of Ireland art 1 Seamliunvian^ 
Idling descended from Norwegians who occupied 
the i*hnd early in the tenth ccmnrr. They 
Llierefcite belong ro i ho Teutonic brain'll of the 
1 "antiUiMi family* of which they are amongst, 
the purest re|iit^ntxDtivcs. Their speech also 
is (lie most iirehnie of sill living Teutonie 
luiigm-s having changed little from that of the 
fttfly Norse is-Ulerw* 

Ii b MJiiiewlint difficult to pn-aent n cot- 
ruH description *pf the [cebuuter* Jn physical 
eliiitnrr^isluv lie -lues not tonfavourably 
with his hdhnv-Serai i tin avian*. Thu hue is round 
in' sijimre mthcr than oval; the forehead often 
rises Idgh; the imdnv bones e-rumI out strongly* 
r bur act eristic feature is tin- eye, which is nearly 

jfchvays hard* cold, 1 exprcsslonle^ The stony -Tan: lifts caused the women to be described 

mi oem-rally ill-feat nml. Tim colour Is clear grey or tight bine., seldom brown* and ttfrver 
bhwk. The younger people lui ve n fresh , plnk-and-white n.»iu.plt-\inii- The hair law siddotn 
the darker dmde- of brown* 1 mi in different person* s-how* nil shades from decided red to pule 

yellow. The Icelanders have fin* k. clumpy h nil*** ap|mmitly too lung and heavy for 1 lie logs, 

which,, if >liort, mv sturdy, while the t»-e! im- large mat Hit, The tread is lienvy mut the gait 

ungainly* a lthough women, when young, are sufficiency light domed and graceful. 

Hit! people are retried and dignified in their iiHoratiUfee with eftcli other as well us 
with strangers* but eiiinm! be described, with ^ome ba.-ty oWrvcr-% as morose. However distant 
in up] iea lance. the tempcramcnT i# really huh cheerful rnul even animated, combiner I with a 
fnink. wistudteil maiiiien which, imwovei:, often betrays an Almost excessive wlf-egtttun* Their 
dirednes* in criUcMug mnl ridiculing other peoph-V weaknesses lifts* in fuel, created ftU iinprOission 
rtuii t hev me boorish and Hl-uut ured* They have jrtivn^tli of inEeMeuL joined with pencLitirimi 
iiiLii shrewdness Luvms of liberty, hcKpituhlo. tmthful, they art- exempt from most vices, except 
11 ie m u in. 11 al fa i 111 * g— dr i ilk. In T h*dr fee I tidet h i I ls * il i l r I o *n i e t \ a ■ y 1 1 ll n- \ jxcs v rved jue l tn utsi ges 
aiod ti ailiiiouid beliefs In ft my big in this resj-oi-t n consorvat ivo spirit lokii parable to 11 ml of the 
11inda*. The Icchuideis haiv eiiikfraii'd hugely dining i^ tlC vejir.% Jiud EKn» encrgy t imliirdr f and 
bit oil Egfiu-e thev display in AmerilnU eiiie- and * ft her plnee.- ;iiv highly crrdituhh* in tlumi. 

'lie- men *lvin brcoHlic.s and n^b «il slonig chfth* with Fmni four to six row's 

of bright metal button*. The fi-hornLi p wchf nv*-mlb. Himvith vvaisteouis, uml laroE‘- 

palrlols id sheep-skin nr Icaihor inniln wnterpntef by coating With grtfase or fish-oil. Them is 
fiothitig ^paciidly remarkable in the wmuiotiV n**l utne. 

The food of the In da i n lor con sis Is* now as ever* mainly of HhH* Id summer he fares on rod’# 
head boiled j in winter, on diecp's head soused in fermented viiififpir, nr sour milk, or in juice 
iif sorrel, Wbeateii bread lie mU only on high days nud holidays ; 11 h■ ordinary bread is of 
ilark rv^fSmn-. which is pcMUiied iiminly from (open hageii. nml kismile*! inhi broad, tiiiti cakes. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GREECE AND ISLES, TURKEY, BULGARIA, RUMANIA, SERYIA . MONTENEGRO, 
B0SNIASER2EG0 7IN A, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, THE GYPSIES. 



GREECE AND ISLES. 

Greece forms Hie i*ml of one of the peoinsnlas projecting from the south or Europe into 
the Mediterranean. It is naturally divided into three port*,—the mainland portion, boimded 
on the north hr Turkey; the lyfoponnera* or Moien, eonnected with the main land bv 'lie 
narrow isthmus of Corinth; and the islands which mainly lie east and south-east of the 
peninsula, with the Ionian Islands on Hie west. In 1806 the population was 2,433,806, 
distributed over cm area of 25AJOU square 
milOft 

The modern Greeks have been the 
subject ol much dispute among ethnolo¬ 
gists, It k generally admitted, however, 
that the eoost. and island Greeks of Asia 
Minor have kept their blood coin lucratively 
]iure T By some writers it has been nmia- 
t 4 iined that the Greeks of the present duv 
me Slave speaking a corrupt form of 
G reek- Sta von to set t1 errs ad vaurei 1 fHt o 
the Pt'lo|K>ni3esus from time to time* and 
3mve toft their infllienee in dres* and cu±- 
toms* They were, however, swamped by 
the inhabitants* ami it Is much more 
proWhte that the Greeks hrilenised the 
Slavs than that the Slavs sluvontoed the 
Greeks. Another race influence which has 
been exaggerated is the Turkish* In the 
da vs of their supremacy the Moslems 
filled their harems with Grecian beauties, 
but in this ease aUo Greece may be =nid 
to have influenced Turkey rather than 
Turkey Greece, After the War of Inde¬ 
pendence many of the Pbaiinriot p Greeks 
of Constantinople* who were remarkably 
j i Lire specimens of their race* returned 
to Greece* The classic type may still he 
teen in many parts of the country, such 
as Patras, and especially in the islands* 

In appearance the average Greek is 
of medium height, s.p;ire t and well pro¬ 
portioned, with oval face, tong straight 

. X'k, Pt^riot wet* hq tailed fniu P*a**r t Uw: suburb of GscHtAntin^ ohltfly inWbitfld by them. 
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nose, white n?"ii1 ur teeth, eyes full of animation, 
short upper lip. and sum]] hand? itnd foct, He is 
clever and energetic, imd of n cheerful tempera- 
lueiit, but ho? an unt-ii viable reputation in muttm 
of liii.'intfi, ami his tumie is lifted regarded as 
synonymous with “cunning ragm?,” ilis faults are 
in no sum)l himuc ilu# to a long jierfod of sub¬ 
jection to the Turks. The tireeks take a passionate 
delight in politics, and nn> intensely proud of their 
nationality, a trail which hits lit I [ml to preserve 
their mckl purity. They are hospitable, temperate, 
imd thrifty. The moml tone, however, is low • and 
although many of tin? urlwvn populations are well 
educated, illiteracy still largely prevails In t.lio 
rnml districts. fn I83S about iiO per cent, of the 
recruits wiild neither read nor write, and lfl per 
cent, itiulil read only. 

The .sjiohep language of Greece clifiW con- 
si ilfcnibly from the classical lype. and Slavonic 
influence bus made Itself felt in the introduction 
ol new words and forms. In writing, however, 
sebuhus and literary men do their best to follow 
classical models, A well-written newspaper article 
is t|uitc- intelligible to an English reader vrlio 
bus not forgotr™ his school or college teaching. 
Jt is naturally in the more distant villages that 
the manners mid cum to ms specially characteristic of 
Hie Greeks are I o be found. The nation id dress, 
which has been odujited fnnn the Albanian, consists 
of a short white kilt. Hound the waist is worn a 
wide leathern belt, with n pouch containing pipe, 
tobacco, Hint and steel, and a long knife. The 

poorer coantrytucn wear white woollen leggings 
descending like gaitc-nt over the shoes. Over the 
dint, which bm. loose hanging sleeves, is worn a 
short jacket, aid a red can witli loin? silk i-i-cud 
completes the costume. Some simply knot a handkerchief round the hair. Tin- drJ 

varies ,i, small details different localities. The costume of the peasant women is also of 

% Al ®r iJLri . , t: T':, Uf ' } \ "" iir * *'T VhiUi with wid " aW, j-iain or embroidered 

w 1 owr vthidi 3> a itnjg cOat t renebin,^ to the knee of whii* u i ± l \ 

Willi red, bill* or bhn-k cloth, mid embroidered with a similar colour at the eomere *' T^^kirt 

is also white, and hn- estm embroidery of w w ] or silk for feast dnv 4 „ n 7 f , 

‘r . .. . .. •*#**»•«'»«-eu,or si it . .JSh,.*£T<w«V£L 

across the forehead, arc worn on full-dress occasions, * w corns 


j“Ar.C|J fiJi rrAitr/e*! 
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bathed in water and boiled wheat. Thirty-two of the boiled grains are then strung ujKjn a 
thread and stitched to its cap or bonnet- to promote the safe cutting of the other teeth. In 
Athens, among the poorer classes* it is customary to cover the new-born babe with a dress 
made from one of the father 7 ! old shirts, Under the pillow* if tbs child be a boy. are placed 
a black-handled knife, a gold coin, and a gospel. In the case of ll girl ornaments and jewels 
are placed instead of a knife. These articles are significant of the gifts it is hoped life will 
bring— courage, wealth, and piety + 

There ore numerals observances in connection with marriage- I n one district all or the 
feast the newly wedded pair stand on a wooden press or on the hi fa, while the rest of the 
company surround them, singing or making speeches in their honour. Hire and cotton-seed 
arc thrown after them as they leave the bride’s bouse to go to the bridegtooTu s cottage. 
His mother, standing at the door to receive them, holds a glass of honey tuul water in her 
Land. From this the bride drinks, in order that her words may thenceforth he as sweet ms 
honey. The lintel of the door is smeared with the remainder of the liquid, that strife may 
never enter that dwelling. 

There tire several interesting burial customs. For example, in the funeral procession several 
be^rs walk in front, carrying the coffin with open 1UL and with the corpse exposed, propped up 
on a pillow, at id drtssed if for a festival. Itoya earning the cross and banners of the Church 
follow. Then come the priests in tln-ir 
bright robes, and one or two pro¬ 
fessional mourners m plain clothes, who 
sing a sort of Sow, wailing lamentntion 
as they pus* along. Until a few years 
ngn high dignitaries of the Church 
were borne to the grave silling erect 
on Miff episcopal chair, and dressed 
in the hill ca non Seals of their office - 
This would seem to indicate the high 
antiquity of the custom of burying 
the dead uncovered* At the grave a 
pillow filletl with earth is pm under 
the head of Mie roi^^c, and the lid oi 
the coffin, which l s made of tin? lightest 
material, is put on. when the body is 
lowered into the grave- In Cyprus the 
pillow is not s? lifted with earth, but 
with flowers and leaves of the lemon- 
tree ; and a dish of flour or grain is 
ttherred with the deceased* jv- a pro¬ 
vision fur the lust, long journey . Uben 
the earth is filled iu r the wooden bars 
on which the coffin U carried by the 
four or six bearer* are >1 nek upright in 
the ground, and a candle is left hunting 
on the grave. After a death the liuiL^e 
is left unswept for three days, imd it 
Is important that the broom which is 
then used should be burned immedi¬ 
ate! y. L n y i>rt \ i e ru < i reeee l h e women 
of Llie family in which death has oc¬ 
curred dress in white for mourning n*t**±mx*m* C.fAw. 

and keep the head uncovered, with the 
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]l:jS r Eitlp giiig ehiwxn Tii6 doors 
nf the houa® where the Wv 
Sii-cv are left open, mid the 
neighbour* come in nud uuL 

ns they pleam 

i >ur space will permit of 
hut Ei very few word* oti the 
Albanian^ who nro remotely 
akin to the Greeks, being a 
remnant of theThiaoo-IlljTUiA 
group. To th® Turks they mre 
known us Anmiits, a corrupt ion 
of Arvamto-s which is the By¬ 
zantine form of Alkusi; but 
the national name USkifxitir^ 
i.e. " Highkndere/ 1 There 
an? two nut in divisitmt T the 
northern liiiEiiS, mid. the 
southern TtjsKs. the former 
the ruder and finer mce T the 
latter more cultured, and 
more akin to the Greeks in 
4 j leech and religion. Must of 
the Ghegs are Mohammedans, 
the rest Cm hoi Urs u[ the I^iLin 
rite, and timme rouse more in 
contact with the £lav* than 
with the tlreekr. As a nice 
the Albunintis are handsome, 
with high forehead and well- 
ehi.se tied features. Their 
women and children also have 
a reputation for remarkable 
beimtv, Thev are active and 

nr ■*■ 

hardy t us might be exacted 
of a mountaineering people, 
and they supply valuable 
reel Lifts to the Turkish army. As enemies they are erne!, but ns fin-uds they are true JWid 
hospitable. Thev are independent stud intrachihk but have never attempted to develop an 
organised state# being still constituted in small tribes or dans without tinthunt l cohesion. 

Their dress varim according to local diraioni*; but the chief features of the national 
costume arc a gold-oiutruideml vrn, bright etuli, Uwvtltem pouch, containing pistol *nd 
v at a glum, and the national kill. The Albanian voniieti wear a good deal of gold embroidery 
[ m their dress* They are for the moat ]■ ml veiled. 1lie Mindites, a sub-di vision of the 
(ihegs# are ltoman Utthuife*, bttt deapi^J by the rest oft lit 1 climsniNi im tiuilei'j ;uui iLiickirtt'i's. 
Their jKHiilion under tins Turkiili GoymiiUrtjt linn hecu compared ty that of the Jews in 
medieval Europe. 

TUfiKEY. 

Tun European Turks are chiefly confined to Cominiitiiioplr amt the neiijlibowing maritime 
district*, where they tminber probably not more than 2 f UGU.UtMJ. They bnlutig Lo thu G>timtiU 
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branch of the widespread Tutte people, who 
undoubtedly funned originally one of the 
mu in divisions of the Mobgolo-Tfcrtar family. 
1'uL by freipient admixture with < I niftfuafa n 
Liti'OS tli.fi KurLi[M j ;iN Turks* have htA nearly all 
their SCcrngnlk characteristic*. and may lie 
in rbe sulwji virion tpf the Caucarimi 
w Eiieh i> ili>l ingiiisbvd h\ dark mmp]e?d^i 
ana a ark hair. Tiny t\m of fuU build, with 
stately carriage run! grave uiid dignified imnmcr, 
The peasants esjiwiallv lire well built* strong. 
md posMsa great capacity for endurance.. 

In temperament the Turkish peasant is 
ijidet, submissive and generally ignorant and 
improvident. His mode of life h mn pie* mid 
he is sober iu his lull>jis, hie coffee and 
L'liibomjuu being irlmcut his only enjoyments, 
Elis house, though dean, i.^ IkmIK built ami 
comfortless. Thr jeasant women, some nf 
V1T10113 have regular European fixtures, do nearly 
ull the household and much of the farm work. 
The Turks of the upper clnss have almost 
'’tiliroly adopted the ordinary Kurujieflii style 


rji*tu i? sfr. jr. Raw\ 
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of costume, A frock-coat buttoned up to E lw 
throat, trousers, and fez torici I Ijl-It usual attire, 
the fez nioiie representing mi Oriental element. 
The peasant still wear* his prodigious turbntL 

ami seldom exchange* ir for the Us, A*-■* ruh\ 
he is worse clothed than the rbristinn p^ismi. 

-\> among Elm (ir<mk* T nuiuy eiiriou* trie-tomb 
arc obvrmj uu the birth a - LdlcL They are 
mostly directed to averring the ill idlVvt* of the 
hazftr— 1 hr i‘vil eye, Obi inns sin inlets prayers, 
and incaritiitsoiiH are all muphived for thm jmr- 
j-iose. If cloves, Ehmttti into a brasrjer, should 
burst, the evil eye has evidently rxcrted ijjtn 
Influence; and to avert the threatened danger 
some hair from the head of The mother and 
child must be cut urjd burned* ami the mother 
mud child fumigated with the lunoke tini> pnn 
duretl. The lightest mdis]jy_-drio!i iu eliildjvn 
is put down to rise evil eye. 

Early umrriagc> are the rule aim mg the 
Turks. Men marry hi their eighteenth year, 
and at twelve or thirteen. Polygamy Is 

jtSinont unknown among tbo^-uf the poorer An**. 
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find they seldom ^ee j k ilivvtrce. 

An old maid Is ab&bliately un- 
known among the Mciliamrafidima 
in Turkey, The preliminary 
negotiations for DiftPriftge euo 
undertaken for the young people 
bv + their parents. The dowry i* 
given bv the bridegroom* the 
bride ex lifted merely to 

furnish her outfit. The husband 
lias no right over hi* wife** 
property- The Turk Ileus only 
to say, M Cover thy fare; thy 
nek-lffth r mrLiririge eoiilrcurt] is in 
thy hands*” it lien she censes to 
be his wife am I must leave hU 
liotise instantly. Her dowry si ill 
remains to her, and this i.s u sn!i^- 
guard against hasty divorce. The 
imuringe font met is religious a? 
well as civil, and is made verbally. 

When conduct the bride and 
bridegroom lire not allowed to sec 
each other till after the iluhitih 
or celebrarioH of the welding 
feast, which may extend over a 
few weeks ur even months. No 
messages or comimiaicntion* of 
any kind are allowed to pass 
between the wedded jinlr, W tie 
nt length the dufnt n h ended, 
they meet possibly for the first 
time. 

The Moslem regards the 
approach of death with stoical indifference. Kfomet (destiny) and *tjd (which means tin; time 
of death) are decreed unchangeably tty Allah. The dying man appears perfectly resigned to 
his fate, which no power can alter. The Turks do not keep their dead long uii buried. 
The evelids of l1l*‘ corpse are pressed down and the eViici bandaged. The body is than undressed 
and laid ou a bed called the -couch of comfort." with the hands stretched by the side ami 
the feet tied together. A veil is then laid over the body; and if it la? that of a man. it is 
carried un 11 stret c her into the court-yard to be washed. This is a religious ceremony, and is 
performed by an him in and two subordinates. The lower jrnrt of the body is kept covered, 
and it must be handled with great care and gentleness, otherwise those engaged may draw 
upon themselves the curse of the dead. 



BULGARIA, 

TUP Bulgarians are found not only in Bulgaria proper, lying between the Danube and the 
Balkan Mountains, but also in Eastern Kumetia, south of the Balkans. Since 1 B 85 the two 
provinces have been united, and Eastern ltmuelia is now known as South Bulgaria. The total 
population is 3,37d,-lG7, 

Although they speak a Slavonic tongue and ore now nil iked among the Slavonic peoples. 
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the Bulgarian* ure t like the Ttjfcks 
ami the .Magyars, of Mangdlo- 
Tartar origbu being descended 
from Che Finno-Dgriftn branch of 
that division Even the Slavonic 
dialect, adopted with Christianity 
in the ninth century* rLill sliuws 
truces of thi- ioiincctiois. 

The Bulgm"ian& of the present 
day are mi the whole of smaller 
stature than their neighbours the 
Servians. They are* however, 
powerfully built* and carry the 
head erect. Both men and women 
a r e broad-3 liouldered, w ide - 

chested* arul largo-limbed. They 
are diirk^kimicd. blact”haired T 
and 1 black-eyeiL TIlo complexion 
y muddy t and the features are 
generally course and ill-furmcd, 
the Tartar dement thus si ill 
showing itselfin the p!i + veiogrmiin\ 
Tlicir long subjection to Turkish rule lias rendered them le£& aggressive than they were 
in Tl.Hr heroic age. Indeed the Bulgarian of the present day is remarkable uhieBy for 
etoMdlt v He is quiet, but determined. The peasants are fairly prosperous, and are a peaca- 
loviT.tc and irking folk. They have no great liking for Grangers, towards whom they 

sue reserved ami iimh^inmiatnuhe. # 

The prcYailmg styles In ilruissi are Eurgpemi rather than Oriental* ami there is little to 
remind one that this w«- till a .mnpimLivfily f.-w years ago a Turkish country. The peasants 
dress in sheep-skin-', with their legs swathed round with woollen cloth, tied on with strings 
at the tinkles and calves. The women wear .. kind of embroidered jacket of unmy colours, 
bunging loosely down to tin' knees. Underneath is an embroidered fbmnel petticoat, falling 
almost to the amublLed feet.. The head is covered with a turban, Ik mud in folds round 
the linir. The turban is generally white, and to it are attached two bug tails, which abeam 
down the buck. Among the younger women the hair is frequently decked wit!, strings 

of coins. 

The following account I ins been given of the heat class of houses m which Umganans 
live. Every hou« is one-storeyed. Inside the wall enclosing the lumae suid grounds are wooden 
shed-, and stables. with plots uf open ground, half waste, half kitchen-garden. Pigs, fowls, and 
ducks si rut nliout round the cottage-*, where they teem us much nt home as the human 
occupant*. The kitchen is also the liviug-riHun. and behind it is a sleeping-room, with a 
bedstead for the held of the family. The sous and daughters sleep on mats stretched upon 
the floor, which is of hardened mud; while the furniture consists of wooden tables, benches, 
mid chests, with crockery and househoUl utcnstU of the commonest kind. There is, however, 
a good deal of rough comfort. Everything is kept in good order; and the cookery, if plain, 
is at nil events chnui and finhitaWe. 

On market days the i*ns*nt- troop Into town from the country, with their long heavily 
laden waggons, formed of a pole with planks on each side, and drawn by oxen or buffaloes. 
Mon snd women tramp along together, the men in front, the women behind. They seldom 
hi teak to each other. Tlie women carry the household burdens, while the men walk unloaded, 
atl \sitl ili, ir Eastern forefathers Indore them. Smoking is not common WUOUg the men; 
Lud although on festivals they indulge freely in wine, drunkenness is not often seen. The 
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Bolgaxian* are ns a rule sober and quiet. Street quarrels, rows, shouts and cries of any kind, 
me of rare occurrence; eieu children In the street play in silence. 

The country is governed by a prince, elected by the National Assembly. with ai pojHikr 
legislature. It tic knowledges the siusefulnty of the Porte; but this is little more than nominal. 
The bulk of the jmpulntion belongs to the Orthodox Greek Church; but there are large 
numbers of Mohammedans, Juws, Roman Cut holies, and Fittest mts. 


RUMANIA, 

To the ethnologist the Rumanians fire perhaps the most interesting of the Balkan i*Ki)des. 
Tlie kingdom of Uumania, comprising the united provinces of Moldavia and Wulhuhiu. was 
required as an independent principality in 187* and was promoted to the dignity of a 
kingdom In ISSL The population is estimated :it over b.SbtUKJU. hut It must be remembered 
that this does not Include more than half uf the Rumanian l^opic ; quite ns many of the 
]m v are t" be found in adjoining territories. 

Physical! v the Rumanians are characterised by dark skim black liuir, and black eves. It 
may or tnuv "imi lie the .use that they hare teen inrtui'uwd in this respect by mi infusion of 
gypsy bhmh liypdre are to he found hi great jmitdiejo in Rumania. The Human inns are 
well built and jnusctilflT, mid arc altogether a fine race. 

In the cities French nnumers prevail, ami the mural tone is decidedly lux, l he jH.sjj.lv lire 
mostly agriculturists, and in lire country they me primitive, bay, and inclined to lie suspicious 
of stiaiigOis, though hospitable. The artistic sense is vet'll developed, ami some of the designs 
of their "textile fabrics mid household utensils seen, to date from Roman Iitin's. 

The men general!V wear a long blouse <,f cghrse, white linen, dniwu in at the waist by a 
numlier of cords pnxs.-d round the body or a wide belt. Tlie t reuser* are made of the mine 
material ns lire blouse, Some wear hoots, hut sandal# ore most usually worn, the cords used 

to keep them, on their feet lie lug wound some distant* up the leg. Hats of . . . *u felt OF 

eluctp i-lotli are cMtnnotiiy worn. Ini! ti high cylindrical lint of *1 wop-akin is the national hend- 
tIraKs. In winter the (terse linen blouse is replaced by n garment of sheep-skin ; mid when. 
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wrapped iu this. the Itairauiiinn i* impervious to 
mmr or frost. The women usually wear a kerchief 
foil|^i i over the head and fastened under the chin, 
Ttie upper part i>r the body i> dothed m n loose- 
fitting jacket or bodice*, Mimatiines white, hut often 
of mime shL»uy material. The lower iimh* are 
covered with a *kirt t which is generally <A a darker 
material thin i the jacket., though bright 

iiEiJ showy in colour. This i* the ovory-day dress 
of t he lErnnoxiimi paaftmt. Tin- Sunday and holiday 
dress is nat iivjtliy moi? elaborate iu colour 

The Rut nan bn peasant is frugal in his diet, 
which cottsiJt& prradpaUy of milk, eggs, tuuize F 
|>orridgc T and pigs flesh, lirwikeiincss is common, 
however* 

The dwellings in some of the rural districts 
nrc six U of a rude typn? t coniisting in great 
measure of pit-v dug in the earth mid then covered 
will] more or h-> nrt, A large hole is dug deep 
in the ground. * >fteo it is lined with clay, !■ roiu 
I he surface of t he ground, or from a wall imsed a 
foot or two above the soil round the edge of the 
pit* a roof is formed of branches and twigs, In 
the centre of this a hole h Left for the smoke. 
Sometimes u *impU- doorway at one end gives 
entrance, and the occupants descend to the floor 
either liy step* tsr °n an inclined plane, while at 
I hr end opposite the duar a window is often 
inserted. There are two ran frig, in which the entire 
family live; and ns armtud* dm re the necommuda* 
lion, dirt and disease are widespread, Matrix fever 
is especially prevalent. Vrt there are borne who 
maintain that these dwelling!? are not unhealthy* 
They were originally constructed in this way in 
order t» escape the notice of the marauding Kinds 
which From time to time overran the Dauubfcn 
territories. Tl ray were formerly surrounded by trees, 
which have Ijeen cut down for firewood. The spirit 
of conservatism causes innuy peasants* otherwise 
well to da to prefer these midorgraund dwellings 
to (he mndcrn cottages found iu the villiigi^ of the 
higher lauds. 

The Huimnibii wnm-n, like the women in 
several other LWuiiuuitsU countries, do most nf the 
work Mint i* done in the fields mid nr*- said to lie 
more industrious tEmn the men. They are even 
called on to do the work of navvies, and toil wit]a 
the men iu making roads, digging out railway- 
cuttings, and in heavy labour generally, "Sim may be seen working in the fields with square- 
S rtaded spades, while the women use mi implement with a hemrt-shu|n-i.l blade and a handle as 
lung as a bnJOna stick, 

cif the amits>trrant& of the Rumanians, the most striking is the ktn*a f or national dance. 
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/'il ute by F. Tvpiqi 




A fcUUHEU- 


The following description Il:i> been given 

bv an eve-witness. After the dancers 

* «■ 

I km] gone one or two in pairs* 

moving in it eircle T the tnen separated 
fmin the women. The hitter then 
moved singly round ibo imm. 115 if they 
were Peking some object dear to them* 
The men then tlrew together, mut nimd 
their feet like marching soldiers; next, 
using their long sticky they mode 
irregular springs nod uitered load cries, 
ns though engaged in l wit tie. The 
women wandered about like shadows. 
At last the men with joyful gestures 
rushed toward* them* as though they 
liad found them after grcsu danger, led 
them kick into the circle, and danced 
with joy and an limit km. 

This dunce is said to be iUnstra- 
Live of the conquered cpndit \cm of the 
people. M, dr Richard* whose interest¬ 
ing fua-ount iip|i^ared in 1895* describes 
it as a complete poem* w Who knows/* 
he continues. fc - of what long-forgotten 
incursion of the barbarians it. is pre¬ 
served as a reminiscence ? n 

t?ERYlA* 

As fn the ease of the Rumanians, the 
Servians are by no means to be found 
only in the comilry to which they give 
theif name. There are Servian* in 
Aiihtria-Jlmigary, ibr in stun and in 
I ItTjsrg. ivlua, S t . f ^ hll wliich is separated 
fmm Hungary by the Danube mid Save, 
has a n area of 10*050 square miles, 
and the population was estimated at 
2^14,153 in 1895. 


The Servians arc physically a it id wart race. They sure hospitable, energetic, and brave. 
Though proud, qutek-teni pared, and apt to fight on com |wi rati rely slight occasion, they are 
fond of social intercourse, nud cling to old customs and old beliefs. 

Their dwellings are of the poorest kind, t onsil mg merely of imiddiuls, which lire 
usually sunn!!, low, and without anything in the way of ornament. Tin- Servian furnu-r 
cm lid afford a more pretentions house if be chose, ffeaturic* of uppn^bn under Turkish rule 
dime the people to conceal whatever wealth they possessed ; and this habit, now become a 
second nature, m-rntmU for the lack of ostentation in l.hn Servtiri manner of living. 

Tiie Servians are thoroughly demoemtu in their iii^itutinns; each family owns tbo ground 
it. tillfl, BO ilmt in the country day-labourers arc itcajmc. Few will consent to become 'house- 
bold servant** and cook;- and num-sormnU come mostly from Croatia or Hangarv. When a 
former ^ unable, with the help of hi* family, to gather in all the produce of his land* he 
applies to bis neigh bourn, who will readily enme to bis assistance, hui would be insulted 
by the offer of umney, They act on the principle of service for seiw, and expect in a 
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-iimt.ir emeigBJicy to receive help in their turn. All Senrwis are proud, and are equal 
trader the King. There i* no ari^tucmtv, and Use middle cfca& merchants* shopkeepers, and 
others, are few* The Serving who work- in the Hold does not recognise ji superior iti the 
betcer-dre^ed and betteredueatcd official. 

There is U'p juuipcristn in the country. The old and *ick are maintained by their 
neighbours in tin- rural districts, mnl in the town* by the cumiimne or the workmens 
associatum?. 


Education m eumpnl-in ami free* nnd is making rapid strides. There are schools in &vcrv 
village. Not only d» children h if nil claggi^ receive free education, but very jtoor children 
obtain a minlII allowance- hum the Uoveminent to support them during the time thev must 
"rildy in (he ^eeanttary mnl higher schools. When they can do so, poor students eke out this 
fdJmcancr by doing work of ?uiue kind in the bouses of their rieher fellow-students. In this 
way low birth mid poverty are no harrier to the attainment of the highest administrative 



and official positions. 

The Servians are an 
eminent I v pinua race* The 
fasts of the I'hureh are rigidly 
observed, and the peasant 
never Ihils in the im'ruing 
h> invoke a 1 ile^ing on the 
coming day. Every family 
in Serrn has its patron saint 
The care of this patron saint 
i* committed to the sons, and 
not to the daughter*, who 
concern themselves with the 
saints allotted to their future 
brntb-unj*. Tin- feast of the 
Imatron saint is an ancient 
custom, going back to the 
times when the patriarchal 
family lived together under 
tlie same roof. It is pnie- 
Uscd everywhere even at the 
pfB&eni day, the busy towns 
noL excepted* and It busts 
several days. The house is 
decorated with branches and 
Sowers, and the nearest relu- 
tions meet jit a banquet 
presided over by the hmd of 
Mie family, A loaf nude of 
f b« fluent v. beaten Hour is set 
in the centra of the table. 
A ero*H \> hollowed out in the 
liiiddli? ol the loaf and in I he 
centre h fijted n candled ick 
with three branches all of 
which arc lighted in hnnnur 
of i he 1 rinitw A prayer is 
^iiiii* in which the blessing 
ol hud y invoked upon the 
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whole family. Desert follows with toa*te iuid 
songs* mid l hi? party give themselves up to 
mercy-making* 

MOXTHNKCtRO* 

The little Balkan state which i$ known by 
l h is lnnne —lit (roily i he h ■ Black _M ■ ■ untem T "— 
occupies an amu of nut more ibitu 3,630 
square tailed with a population of about 
230,000* tkvyond the low ami narrow coastal 
fringe washed by the Adriatic, tin- country 
rapidly becomes a infuse of jjcuk^ crags* ravine v 
and gorge;?. The ]leaks range in height from 
O^tK) to SjUtHl feet. The mountains are in 
places heavily timbered, ami also afford good 
I wist urage for sheep, goat*. and cattle. 

The Montenegrins have been ceiled tine 
flower of the Slav mee. They are tall well 

p 

formed* and handsome The women, however* 
who Lave to do nearly all die huni work in 
the home and on the faring while the men 
hnut T tight, or idle, ™ contract, a worn mid 
aged apjrtanmce, and lose their goml looks 
early in life. The Montenegrin* are brave 
and warlike, simple in their manners, and 
honourably celebrated for their honesty and 
I heir chastity, The honour of women is sacred 
and safe among them. They me polite mid 
hospitable, nncl may be regarded ris one of the 
most picturesque peoples of the present day. 

The people live in little villages consisting of small stone houses* In [ill Montenegro 
there is not a single group of dwellings which can t>e correctly designated a town, except 
Lett bye. the capital. 

The principal business of the Montenegrins for many generation* apparently has been to 
tight the Turk* At the present day the chief ovenjint ion uf I he people agriculture. They 
cannot 1 n> stud to display any kevmif.-*? in adopting new irethtth. Panning i< conducted by 
them fill very muds the same principles which their remote ancestors probably considered 
eati* Factory. It cannot l*e denied that the Montenegrin regards the sut* of ]>eaee n* mther 
dcmgritory, and a very poor tuh^tirnte few the livelier pursuit of war. This is a not uncommon 
trait in half-civilised mountaineers all the world over. One has only to remember the 
Albanians anil the Afridi^ for example—not to mention Scotch lligh hinders. 

The Prince r>f Montenegro, although absolute in theory* is far from being cm orbit ran 1 or 
im.^{NPii£.ible governor* In making new and administering the ancient law* of his little state* 
he h assisted by a council and ministry of six mm utters. The patriarchal form of governsiu ut 
really prevails in tin- State a> well as in the separate families. The Prince decides all matters 
iu dispute, and the tree of justice under which he sits and dispense law and equity hi all 
comers free of cost i> a Well-known institution, A few year* ago mi Knglish rise usher of 
Parliament found himself in the course of hit? travels al Cettinje„ stud was much iinpivsspd 
by I he riinjiliritv find uJlicieiiey of this jfltrmrchiil mode of legal procedure* The real statute 
book i> muluiml entitoui. 

The MositencgTius nn + making rapid strides In the direction of a higher civilisation. 
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EdUttuliuii i* becoming more general, mid new roads Imve been 
eintiiiru^i^L Every undo person above the age of seventeen 
bn' to .ejve in the unny T which can rnurter about 35,01*0 men. 
Not more t han 150 ure on peimmient service. farm the 

bodyguard of the Prince. It hi not accessary to maintain 
soldiers or police constantly on duty in Montenegro, where 
crime is almost unknown* 

The Montenegrins have tlte jjoetiej.1 {acuity, but that they 
me not neee^u'Uy u literary people may be inferred from tlLe 
fact that the first bookshop in thy ancient country was opened 
a.'; recently (ts 1ST!). They have always had more to do with 
the sword than with the pern “Every man, dressed in the 
[pieturc^nie nifvttujie nf Id* trilie, carries his pistol and yataghan 
in hi' girdle.* says one who has 
lived aiming tln-UK When unr 
breaks mil, the schoolboy and the 
veteran will lie found equally eager 
(or the fray. 

It has been sjxjcI that courage 


and energy* with other kindred 
virtue*, may be seen in their 
highest perfection among (lie Montenegrins* When a girl is 
born, the mother says* “I do not wish thee beauty, hut 
emmige. Herui^iii aloft* gains the love of men* Two incident* 
of tilt" war <»r 1ST!) illustrate the devoted heronim of which 
Montenegrin won ten art* capable, and tin* de* iterate steps they 
will take to avoid coni miunnt soft by null milting to a foe. A 
Turk naitted Mohmed Pad lei earned away u Montenegrin girl, 


t h b ben ul i fu I V oka. They 
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were ia the mountains. The girl 
iraptured her captor to desist 
from hi* endearments* which 
™ doubly disgraceful ns they 
were in the presence of the 
Turkfiti soldiers. The road they 
had 10 traverse was only a 
narrow ledge of rock above a 
precipice. Overcome by emotion, 

? 1 11 h sank to the gvoi \ 1 1 t ]. Malimed 
seized her in hid arms. She 
him. Suddenly she turned and 
of the rnek. Clinging to him 

drugged him with tier over ihe precipice into the deop 
ahsvs wln-re their bnIn- were subsequently found. The 
oilier incident mriinre.1 in a frontier village. The men 
had left the village to join the main body of their forces* 
S<Min after their departure the Turks entered the place, 
"ike women took refuge in an old tower, where they 
defended tlirmHves like AmniHHiir. lie only wcapoiu 
they hud were old guns and successful resistance was 
ho]iele?s. I lie women and children heaped the powder- 
kurels tqgeilier. When eventually m:m fifty Turks 
United into the tower, a torch was applied to the powder, 


tnsro w'osean \s ruxa* pjtgua 

embraced and clung to 
drew him to the edge 
with ul! her force, she 
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tSieve was n Terrible explosion, ami tile victorious Turks as well ns tie lieroic women wore 
buried in the ruins. 


BQKSIA-H ERZKliOVLV A, 

Tuh inhabitants of these two Turkish provinces, which tire now id mi i tittered by Awtrsa. have 
HMUiv diW^rterMica in rommon. They arc of the same meet—the Servian branch of the Slavs— 
md speak tbo saino Language* 

Bosnia, 



The prevalent physical type of the ttb&niems it suggestive of pride, activity, runt endurance. 
Of moderate height, with oval face mid a^nilinn nose, deeper bright tsyea under bushy bn ms, 
hbek hair, find black moustache, they leok at ouee dignified ami handsome- They an* warlike, 
Jttdepeuihittl, and jcalotua of ihidr liberty, and enjoy the reputation of being straightforward, 
trustworthy^ and sincere, ns well an truly Oriental in their hospitality. Flout the moment 
you have shared a meal with your host he is your friend. Friendship is as sacred as 
hospitality, Corajuichf of rriemfeldp are often made En church before a priest, or in the 
presence of other?. The pair then eictuuige their weapon* and give each other the kiss of 
lienee. There is a legend that two of these adopted brother* fell in love with the «iine 
wonifln, and rather than quarrel with each ot lm-r = killed her. 

Costume differs according 
to locality. A largo white 
turban, brown vest braided 
with I diivk. w Ide-flowi tig 
trousers of h deep red colour, 
untl gaiters form the dross of 
a wdl-formd-ou! man. An 
almost leiisabl c foal uro 

if? the leather gin lie or silken 
*iish. Eu which, mnotig other 
articles he carries a knife- 
tobacco* and a long cherry- 
wood pi[>e. 

The food of the Bosnian 
pen sau l coi isists princlj nil ly 
of Hour mode from muire unit 
a kind of black wheat, mixed 
with milk. They distil From 
the fruit or the plum-tree? 
which arc to !«■ found growing 
round the houses of even Liu- 
poore-i n kind of spirit, which 
is their chief solace in life. 

The allots in IhinL (in 
ancient IrSasuiun town, an? 
typical of i hose seen in 
nearly all the Balkan countries. 

At night they arc closed with 
two large shutters placed 
horizontally. When a shop 
is opened, the upper shutter 

is drawn in. and forms the Fk**i*J, Tanker] it***. 

The lower fadts out- 
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want, ami becomes the counter. On this tha 
proprietor take* his seat among h jj goods* 
and waits f>r hi* etndairjers. 

[rj ilie towns the liouaesi art' NpiHre 
uiiil roofed with wood* \\ boh tail u^il ^ 
ei shop, the ground-floor often u.*n^s a* a 
*riibh\ The hotwe iff divided into two jjnits. 
«rdi with n sejtttutc eatmiice, fine [iart j* 
QCinipied by tlie women* the other by the 
ilien. The jieasant* live in mud-huts, which 
lire covered with thuidi nr liim-tree bark* 
and consist mostly of one a|»nrtmrfit t which 
swarms with pigs* goats* fowls, and children. 
There k no chimney; and the smoke get* 
Out as best it can, 

i here are time forms of marriage + The 
Rr*1 by niijjtun*. W hen he 1 jji - jtstrfprl 
"tl hi? ]it , |oved h tlie captor pluce? hey in i be 
womenV department of his hmi-e; but she 


HOXUAUIA^ PHALANX*. 

yet only his betrothed. Pro prut bus for the 
formal marriage extend ovt-r a ww L The bride's 
jmjent.s usually appear violently opposed to the match 
at first, but end by consenting* a* tln-sr i1n tighter 
would he disgraced if she ret'itrued borne luimarriefL 
Another method i* failed ~nt sight/* The bride¬ 
groom is allowed to see the girl face lo fni'i* n\ fon-r 
once befell' making up bk mind. If hr decides to 
luive her for bis wife* he -ends her a Hug. on which 
his name k engrnvei]. This amounts to a routmet 
*■* tiiiitry. Festivities are kept up for a week before 
the bride k taken to her busljrnid? borne. Tlie 
third form is merely a bushier transact bn. nu<J 
obtains only among the rich. The marriage k 
arranged by the jmrents without the bride nml 
bridegroom ever having seen each other. When a 
death takes plate, the nn-mhers of the family meet 
together. The body U washed; the muse. muutli, and 
ears are stuffed wit h mulcting to prevent mij s 
from entering. Tim corpse is Mien buried, wrapped 
m a white shroud, mid net endued in a mffin. 
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Till r'-i-i-Lji Lv in.i-t of tin- IVp'uiiiik^ wore MLismlmims ; uuw (19U1) the majority (073,000) 
are Orthodox lirceks, filHjion Moslem, and nearly all tile. rest (3M f OOO) Botnwi Ctilliolidfi, 

The Bosnian Mohnmmc'lajt* da tmi pmrtfep pdyjpiinyy and have remained fiiai LFn! to many 

of the Ubifi^inu custom- which prevailcd in Lhe days before they changed their creed for 
that t>f ttiL-ir Turkish con!|n«-mr-. Should n child fall ill in a Musr.ul man family, the father 
hu^T.+ne to the nunn^t moiiaslcry to iffder When he is ill himself he goe* to the 

1 1 reek monks to have tbe Bible read over lit- head. “ Ai nightfall.** Victor Ti.^ot in 

l+ Unknown Hungary," 7 wtmre he ^jjaaks of Bosnian customs. "n tie may often soft a young bey 

secretly oomhieting a pope to jimy over the tomb of hi.* father.* 1 

H_Eii££cuvm. 

Heraegoviim is a rocky. limestone legion, and of a far more rugged nature than the sister 
province of Bosnia- The IterECgovmjuis me tall mid braid-aboulderedL and generally of darker 
'-onipU&iun and uf greater personal bravery than the Bo&iimii*. In form and character they 

n11| rrcvsicli more nearly to the 
Montenegrin type. In the 
Yahlanim disi net especially 
the men me of powerful 
build, independent, and ilc- 
[i u f. T1 leir feat uro.~ recent hi e 
those of tin* Italian^ more 
t Sian i he i i reek?. The woti i c n 
are tidier than their Bosnian 
sisters, and they are generally 
believed to be more handsome 
and pi^posaefisiag. 

The dress: uf the Her/c- 
goviiitins lesemlileJ t he Monle- 
fiegrin rather than the Bosnian 
style. 

In Bosnia the walls or 
iIif- I am sen luleI the dividing- 
walls between Helds and 
gardens are mode of wood. 

I n Herzegovina I he buildings 
contain I lardly any wood . TIj e 
houses in Yiihlunitxu are to 
a great extent built uf black- 
tmd-whtte scorified lava, and 
art* roofed with slabs of slate, 
TIep ^.KL-ial custom? of the 
1 Imagovman? arc similar in 
hk»E raqttcfa to those of 1 he 
Bosn i m k 'll lc n a ir« l t men 3 ent 
ctmmcten^tic? nf the former 
nre no doubt largely due to 
the 4cmtir nature of their 
country. 

As in Bosnia, the 
Moslem has ceased to be 
the domiiumt faitln In the 
Yablu n it k a d 1 st rict I he 
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women I ith v>- not adopted the MoliAtntuedan custom 
of veiling the face, although it is strict!y otoetfred 
in oilier portH of th» country* 


AVSTltT.VJlUKGABY- 

Tniv dual monarchy bis for the ethnologist no mean¬ 
ing whatever. It is merely a political expression. 
The yiopidiitioii* returned in 1B9G ni d] t QS&OQd 
(excluding tlie people of lk^i&*IIerzegovina), con- 
ribts of a great variety of im-es, having notiiing in 
common except their nilegiunco to Huncis Joseph in 
hi$ dual cajmeity of ISjUjUTur of Austria and King 
of Hungary. Tlius there are )8>ih4.lK)0 Alai's 
including tie* Cliekkf and Slovaks of Bohemia* 
Moravia, and Hungary* the EVdi^ mid Ruibonian^ «-f 
Silesia and Galicia, the Slnv'cijp^ and LruiUa 

of Slavonic Buko Vina, Croatia and Itelttiatlii. I here 
ore also SipGSHpOOEl GariiiMU, 7*4M T tKM> Magyars* 
2*61-5*000 Uumanions, anti GBl.OOU Italians, 

II Will he readily understood that* from the point 
or view of race* it is out of the question to speak of 
either an Austrian nation or an Austrian language. 
The diameterssties of tome of the people* which 
make up this political tower of Babel are dealt with 
el-H-where, BjKtce will allow of only u very brief 
survey of the leading fixtures of the rest* 


Austria* 

Under this heading come most of t ho> races just 

en u m orate* 3, Him gary mm [ iris i i ig chic By Magyars* 

Gerlimns* IiiiTnaniaiis, Grouts and other Slavs, i ho 
Austrian of Vienna is of Teutonic stocli, and iVcrmaLi 
is the official language. The jieople of the capital 
urc characterised by Wily, and love of gaiety may 
lie said to be the prevailing note. Their indolence 
and lack of energy may he attributed partly to ihe 
onerruling life of a great city and partly to Oriental 
influences!. The women arc celebrated for vivacity 
and brightness of disposition, and physical beauty 
ami womanly grace are present in Jill classes It 

is imtnblv among the working dashes that their good ^ a. [r™m. 

qualities arc apparent. A devoted mil capable wife is A mr»A«A 5 c. 

generally fuunil under the roofoFthe Austrian works nan. 

The Chekhv, who belong hi the Slav family of nations, may he reckoned among its finest 
specimens find are noted fur their high intellectual qualili^ Their Wn .sense of nationality 
and the *1 uhbu-imess with which they i'Vmg to their language have been a source ot difficulty 
to the Austrian Gmemrnmt. Gemum fa the official language of the empire, but the people 
of Bohemia have never submit reel to the A fauae of their own, and their representativea in the 
Austrian pJirlbmciit have always insisted on its use. A few years ago the Emperor* yielding 
to their demands fur its recognition, caused bis ministers to decree Llmt it riumlil be placed 
on an equal footing with German. The wroth of the German party in the Mate was kindled* 
and the decree wn> rescind^!. At the moment of writing the Obekhs are once more tarrying 
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«« # itoterminf<[ itgitmiwi. nnd It sw;ms that the 1:1 languages question" will be m ^rniaiu>nt 
thorn in ihe side of the Aii'iium Coverinju'Ut, 

The Chekh* are repined to be indiLdriou* and excellent workers, mid have prxlm^l 
tulent ihJ in iigiciau** 

Tim Moravians are to I'lutdv akin. in rai-e, language, uiul custom?* to the HoheuuamN that 
they call hn no dpr-eml mention* 

The Poles nre found principally In tin- Hussion Empire, where there are about IlkGQOjtWM); 
hut a large number of thnn use under the Austrian Crown. They appeared under the mime 
of I^ektiA about tin* seventh century of this 
era, and by some writers are sei parted 10 have 
Iteen a Norse tribe whitih overcame and irnmU 
ga mated with a i>lmonie jieople. They may 
tie regarded os one ■ rf the Humorous *ub- 
division* of tlie great Slav race. Phyri Colly 
they line of medium height, the Poll'd of the 
south being generally of danker complex mu 
than those nF the nitith* They have always 
hen di*i l iiguidied for bravery, polite luantiei ^. 
and great iuUdleclnnl gift** Their women are 
1 urn r borne and vivat ioi,!^ 

Hl niukv. 

Before dealing with the Magyars, who 
constitute Eho great majority of thb kingdom* 
a few worth ought to lx* devoted to ilic in¬ 
habitant* of Ooutm and Slavonia, which form 
an annexe nf the Hungarian Crown. 

The Croats are a branch of the Slav nice, 
ami arc elwly akin so tin- Serviam* They 
liiisVr iu being Homan S 'at ho lies and in lining 
She Latin alphabet for their two dialects — 

11 1 Ft S] oi i - r 11 i—i 1 Hint i rm ii nd I i i e Serbo-4 Jron t ion 
(Brown), The author here rcferrml to, in hh 
interesting account of this people, describe* 
them il* having tor their physical character- 
antics black or very dark brown hair, and 
greyish or blue eye?, with a countenance 
iiiggt-iuive of cruelty mid suspicion. They 
are lazy ami in I cl operate v but gooddi manured 
and hospitable-. Their women* who do nu^t 
nf the work, are both ignorant and super- 
^t [tii hi- i nnd do in it rank high in the irak 
nf civilisation. They are noted for the lienorv of their n^tuine* which is usually oaiiant. The 
while tunic, scarlet wnhtcout, and m3 siu*h or Iw-Jt of leather with beautiful }xittcnH are 
among the various article of attire, which slider in every village. A Jove of gorgnjns 
colours and silver nmnnifii!? is displayed everywhere. 

The Slovak?, who are found associated with the Ruthenium in Moravia and GaUda* nro 
carefully to be dieting id* hod from this Slovene^ who are numerous c*peeiaUy in Hukmina 
and Slavonia, Then ant* a pastoral people, and nro generally regarded us imrd-working and 
contented. 

The Magyars spring from the I'nd-Aliaic stock. At the close of the ninth '.Tiituiy of 
our eru u horde of mixed Turkish and Kinnbh origin entered Hungary. mid ii is front there 
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immigrant? that the Hungarians descend. “An indefinable Oriental air may be noted in most 
Magyar* of good family. Tlif fact that the -structure of the Magyar language is Uffm-Piroifch, 
while it contain.* Mongol mid Turkish words and ha? sn more recent thnc« lxurowed fmm (iermiWi 
and Sliivnnie, i-nint- tun good deal nf mixture in the V.mxi of tlii> people’' (RnUel), 

PhvBicnllv they are am muted one of the luuutaiiiPHt races in Europe. They have a 
manly, upright emfmge and an energetic air. Their frame* are tall, athletic, and robust. 
Their eyes are intensely black, the ne-c bt might* the teclli white and regular, and the hair 
bus I iv. Their women are even belter-looking than the tnen, Tin 1 Magyars have poshed 

_ , their tray into tins front rank of nation® by 

their physical strength* bravery, and strong 
patriotic sentiment T which engender* a vanity 
bordering on self-conceit* Their hospitality 
is proverbial* and lias brought many wealthy 
families to the verge of ruin* Trade and the 
Industrie# have in recent years been greatly 
LjoVelopiHL 

The tmtimiul dr&is U exceedingly pictur¬ 
esque. Jts principal dinmetmstu* are Ulc 
hernia (a long outer cloak), long boors, and 
spur*. A Hungarian nobleman attached to 
r he Aiirt n,«-11 1 mgarimi Htulmi^y in E/uubm 
attracted uuiveml attention at a »i 

St, James's a few years ago by the tnagniii- 
cenee of Ins attire. 

A Hungarian wedding is ti jenuarkahle 
ceremony. The feast lasts for several days. 
“After the wedding ceremony is ended, the 
bridegroom's friend?, hCoded by a hand ot 
nni^ieimjs, come tu fetch the bride, wlm. thus 
escort'd, goe* to her new home; here* as 
well as daring the prune? don to the church, 
firearms are discharged and oilier noisy 
den ion st mt ionn mfuie by the guest s, who 
afterward* sit down lo the table and probing 
the feast (Ur into the night* Jr is the 

enstem— and a curiously suggestive one It i*— 
for each guest to dance in turn with tbtf 
bride, and then to give her a few 
(or jumte). in exchange for wliich he receive* 
a kin?. Each guest also bring* a present, 
& rrai; uvrsv, aisace <rOiJ>rACa). which consists of a fowl* it pigeon, some fruit, 

nr other art ides of pro vender. This E* duly 

handed to the bride, who. by ati-pring it, lands herself to dance with tin? donor ‘ (Ifrown). 

The dominant religion of the AiLstoi-Hungi irian Empire or mllrnr of the various race* 
romposnsg \ t —\s 1 he Homan Catholic, The member* of ltd- Church nmnberedL in IBM, 
32^£4(MKttJ. There are also 4.268,000 Pmlestunts, ft,ITS,000 member* of the Grcek and 
Armenian Churches* mid |»$70 T IHK1 Jews. 


TILE H VPsiES. 

Beto&B taking leave of the [topics -if Ceutml Europe. a f-w words may appropriately be 
devoted to (be Uypaiies who sire here found in larger number* than in any oilier pari of the 
world, over which they wander fit large. 
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The S art- undoubtedly of Hindu 

origin, eh clearly shown by the structure 
of their language. They ftrft ap]ieared in 
Knro|h* early iti the Middle Ag«n r whetl 
thev were believed lo Lave Colne originally 
from Egypt. Tiiis theory i* now exploded! 
mid survives only in the mine by which they 
are known it] some pUras. Their hingnnge 
ixnvrH traces of all the count vies through 
which shey have passed at different tim6% 
ho that it nuiy he said that they Imve no 
language and no country of their own. They 
have mlojited whatever count it I ms suited 
their t;e,l£, rind have absorbed n little of its 
speech Into their origin id dialect. Wherever 
they are found, they me btlingers iiud out- 
trusts, ami have no |.urr in the government 
or national life of their adopted country. 

Physically the liypsv of pure blood is 
strongly suggestive of jm Eastern origin* 
His bright black eyes, oveiI face* block tnur T 
and dark brown complexion render him 
easily recognisable wherever lie is seen. His 
mental characteristics are not such fis to 
earn for him the lv^iect of his fellow-men. 
He Umh n shiftless, vagrant life, and his 
propensity for thieving h ineradicable. Uf 
religion the Gypsied have little, and they 
are generally n~ ready to adopt tlml of the 
country they find I henuseke* in* whenever it- 
suits their convenience, us to borrow from 
its liiJigringG or its heiwrosta, Although 
their mom] conceptions are not. of a high 
order, they have certain beliefs mid sujier- 
stitioiLs which redeem them from absolute hariirirkm. 

Thvir customs differ widely in the various regions in which they live. Everywhere They 
display a fission for bright colour,- in their dress and fur glittering ornament*. They have no 
liking fur sedentary life, and their pursuits are such ns can be best carried on in a life of 
tnovetuent. As tinkers and metal-workers, and in making baskets and brooms, they show 
much *kilb 

A good dc#crilJt.ion of the Gypsies of Ikisniu is given by Tksof, who save: “Their com¬ 
plexion k as brtiwii ii" old lfiaiher, XItcy have kwii black eyes and oval fines, end their long 
curly hair full* in oily roiis^ over their shoulders; their figures are athletic and muscular; 
they lend n vogtilmnd and wandering life, hrnving cmcicely the Inclemency of the sea-Botfis under 
their tents of ragged cloth, and Uh* often exercising the calling of brigands and thieves, 
[ must tell von further tlmt the [{osnion Gypsy women are often of a rare beauty, and 
know how to make the most of their charm* As da racing-women and ballet-girls they enter 
the harems dbtmuiing the hearts of the beys mid pashas und they are often to be met in 
public place* dancing in pier mw pie continues on a piece of carpet. The Tziganes were for 
long the only people who worked the rich mines of Bosnia* but they contented themselves 
with dragging -l ilreee of wool in the bod of the torrents, and picking on t tire spangle* of 
gold which in some streams are found In abundance.** 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, FRANCE, SPA LX, A XI) PORTUGAL. 


UElfMANY. 


TlTE Gminmir or Teutonic stock forms the of tti£* Scandinavian. Dutch, and to some 

extent the Brit id i |*o|»lt^. In the previous eluijjter we have already pointed out. that n large 
number of Germans ore to he found in Atistrta-Hungnry. 'line Teutons form Ode of flu* 
principal bmaclu^ «>f the Aryan family of ruitkuu, Hut in the every-dhy tme of liui^'ange 
we generally mean by tin- word - Herman" a jn-rsuti who owes allegiance to the Kaiser, 
or Emperor^ of tier many. ki- significance is Llu-rt-fore nit Iter jjditical than scientific. The 
German Empire is a cmfi-ilmney of five-ami-tweuty states. during from the year 1871, with 
more or less independence in their internal affairs, presided owr by the King of Prussia, who 
bears the title of Kaiser, or Einprror, Tin* united pmviiu-i-s of Alsu-i--Lorraine, nimesed 
aft or the FrancO-l'rassiau War. now form part of the empire, lielng administered tut ti kind 


of Crown colflny\ 

Ju the year the tier mail people 

numbered 52 *46.5 B9 t but .a the |in^Hii tima 
the wpabUinn hs ]Tubrfily twt fhr short of 
S^GOfMllK). Uaeinlly the titennutua nitty bo 
divided into two great branches com^jiointihj' 
to the 3wo very different physical divisions of 
the liiiida To I bo sot IE h mu I west of the 
J lure j? .Mountains UertOMiy "f high 

tubloliiinls mul valleys; it* die north mill erwt, 
of n vorit trncE of lowhiml fount IT, ill which 
the rnilv ini|K>rratit< chwtitiim is the lento- 
burger Wald. 

Tho iidiobitimts of the sotatheni prtLo5i& 
of the empire are generally known ns the 
High tierman^ while those who dwell in 
die lowaving regions of the north ere called 
the J.uvv Germans.. The former are also 
km jwti as SwflbLm^ the tatter a~ Saxons* 
Then* in a well-marked dist inet ion in the 
physical type of these two brandies of the 
race. The Swabian* reprint iluit portiaii 
iif lbe Teuton* which* in it- *wly luigratibRiSi 
iLi--]_ i-Ijilh l iI a (Vltir jumple nl one time set! led 
in rhe mountainous [irtvt of die country* 
They are darker than the N■ ■ riln-i n fiemuvii^ 
and jterhap* this rhiv be iUTounted for hy 
partial fusion with the i-omjiiered Celts who 
tiEuI in t ] fceir torn already absorbed n dark 
rate of the time of the New >Xoue Age— 
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fftnfoly r_ bctouri*!. 


jfiri-m, 


h tlttUP LAUT. 


t-.Lii i*. a Neolithic people* to the 

scientific term, The Saxons, cm the other 

hand. Lave for the most part the blue 

uyt* mid light hair which rare generally 

taken oh typical of the modem tremttm* 
The Gemini however are no exception to 
The rule that nit European pcopli?* are &> 
mi sen l tluit none of them cnu lie resolved 
into their primary i%-ltic* Tentuuic. ,Scaiidi- 
nnviAu, »r Slav elmneiii*. The Shu element 
is indeed prominent in lieruiiiny. although 
The purely Slavonic inVmbitsmi^ slowly 

hut surely becoming Teutcmissed* Of tlie>e. 
the Ijetto-JJrliuiuiic people in the extreme 
thrill-east of the empire are at wH of 
-i ■< m i icct i ng-j ink bei wean If m* h\ at id * ■ ora m inv. 
ns they are found in large number* in the 
'.M-'feLii provinces of KubbIsl This riuv it my 
be described handsome, well hnilr. and 
fair, with bhie eye-* arid clear white skin, 
They rare mostly Protectants and hmr a 
great reputation for piety. It i-* said tliait 
nothing is ever allowed to keep them away 
from church on Sunday* They u-iniu, how- 
ever* a great number of pngaii superstition h- 
which were blended with their t hristlanity, 
r llie Wends of Lnsntiii tire another survival 
whose mime* supposed to mean +b Wiradctfere, 
ho* been identified with that of the ancient 
IVn di (Venetiana), They *tiil fidain the 


eld dialect known mi Sorb, which, however, is destined in Time to give why to the tierinioi 
which thev are ropidlv Unrning to epe^k. In the proviiiecH of Sflrrm nnd Vusen there are ns 
niimv as 2,02(1,000 Western Sbv? r nearly all Pole-* with n few of I he kindred J imd 

Mazms. The?* lost* Iwing Protestants* tire nntimdly more ensceptibb to tiertdMi influence* 
About 50,000 ChelsliS, on the Bohemian frontier* arc under ijermim sway, u» me the 
Schleswig Urnie. 1 , The French are iimneroits especially in Immune, where are also a few 
WaUconimmunities* Nor must the Jews he emitted, who number about l per cent, of 
ihi ijopulntion, HTid esiit a powerful influence on the art, I it culture, muse, mid finance of 

tK ° Mmv we can arrive at anything like u correct of tlie mtotal chimu*t*ri*Ucs mi 

LM>nnnc-nt of the t.vptad modem German* it is necessary lo take into consideration t| 


uid 

m 


teuiiM>nnnent of the typical . 

immense influence which the State bn exercised in modifying tlio national clmmcter. One 
„L Hie chief agencies hy which this has Wi brought #bonl is of eottree the army. Militnrv 

training is *-■01111 

itml ^rimts attention to tue jn . 

vnrious pursuits <>r country life, such d* hunting, Khootltig, tiding. «r racing, A (iwnuin 
f 11 - !i rule, live* for nothing but hi* work. iiiul his one until son i* t<* U-cgnie m 

nniHctuit 11 to jr in as pwsibk. The eonsoqnahce is that tierimaf now tin* HubmI 

ftimv in the WLtrltl. Nor is it by the nriny ulone Hint Hisei|iLiae is taught ; the St nit- i„utiols 


igencies hy wuten ims inuu^t ^ ■- ,+ .;* ■ 

i'»ul#orv nnd Univttrwil. Thw (iprtimiii. ef the uintfr sins,: devote as intieh tiiiii* 
lontioti to Ihe profession of nrm» m English gunt-lwineu do to (sililits, or the 


the education of the eiliren, directs tiio post and the niilimys mul assist trade nnd ... 

hv cncoiutmhiitf technical instruction and subsidiring growing industries and tmufoceainc 

shipping. 


' " in 1 nr ^ ail ,i over everything the influence of the State makes itself felt. 
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It is per]nips not too milch to snv that Germany is the most thoroughly organised mid 
completely drilled nation in Europe. It would obviously be outride the BCoj* of ihe 
present work to inquire into the advantage* or defect* of (icrtntn methods from the kii ind¬ 
ents of Htatecmfl and or commerce. Vet their influence in moulding the eluuacter of tlie 
tiertnnn citizen U of the utmost importance, «=> lms already been pointed out hy mu re than 
one thoughtful English observer. It. travelling about Germany, the writer has been pleased to 
note the nbsem-e of that rowdy behaviour so frequently seen in the street si of ijiudon. 

Education, both in ibe public or national schools and in t he universities, is systematic 
iiiid thorough. ft. differs from onr English system in two respects. In the first place, it is 
pipe:, to men in every rank of life, and the average (iemiau has acquired n fur greater amount 
t if scholastic knowledge thun the average Englishman on leaving school. In the second place, 
it i* directed almost eidusively to r mining the intellect, and lias little nr no effect on the 
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nraimcrs or the morub of the pupil—a defect which cannot Iw jtisiLy i&mlK I to tin- tmining 
of ELii EnglM gent lemma* Tim timaters at out public srhooLs hhve i^ras^d a 

influence for good on the boys committed to their care, mid this same may be aid 
or many of our private wtbooli 

Whut are the tnentul characteristic* of the (Jermau ? Fiom the excessive militarism of 

hi* country he acquires a xntwwhnt lirand uffdiand tftAtmer T which t§ especially imukcil 

in members) of the aristocracy. 11 educa¬ 
tion, with itfc teniloncy to specialism nt an 
early age, innken him learned and narrow, 
and lacking in the graces which n more 

general culture and wider training might 

bestow* The constant interference of the 
State in !ii* domestic ami busmen rmtecra* 
b apt to weaken his mdejiendence and mb 
him of individuality and character* Behind 
1 1 is acquired conventionality, however, ho b 
honourably distiugnislmd for loyalty to the 
J'atherlahd and hi* friends, ns well os for 
kindly deposition ami family affect ion* Sot 
the least nttreu-sive ehurnct eristic of the 
tionium is his fondneia for music, which 
lines much to j often his asperity of umnnem 
A strong vein of ^eiithnentnlitj has often been 
noticed in (tie Teutonic disposition, although 
is is kept well in hand by discipline and 
training. A curious io*tuiice of this was 
related by the correspondent of an English 
newspaper daring the Fraueo-IVusaan War. 
When the Germans entered Parian good deal 
of looting aiul violence took place* An officer 
broke into u house* anil, entirely disregarding 
lhe 1 rt-jiiLiling occupier^ *at down ut the 
piano in one of the room* uiid ran his 
fingers-over the keyboard* Presently he broke 
rml info a plaint ke melody which celebrated 
the cl]nriLi- »f hi* Indy-love. Tin- performance 
affected him to tears- lie wa^ able, however, 
to master lus emotion sufficiently to call in 
hi* orderly and direct him to have t he instru¬ 
ment pocked up and sent to Germany I !!s? 
then left the house without so much ns a 
word to hts unfortuiifckte hosts. The Germans 
arc, m a rule, frugal and unosteniui ion* in 
their habits. More wealth has Less social |*>wi?r 
among them than in England, It will not buy 
the cj th*'** into high society. illnju distinctions 
unf well marked, and even the p<*mo 4 nohkmau of a long line is recognised a a a fhr superior 
being to the wealthiest jmrvi'im- In thk resist Germain take them^hv: very serimnJy. To 
umit t 1,0 con, denoting gentle birth, before the name of an mil is Led genth'fmin would CJtUSu 
him lo feel much aggrievi*!* Even official title- tue guarded by their pi>sH j «nrs with 11n-- -utnr 
strong jealousy* Wives are adilrenpod in - 1 n■ L a way a* to diow t hnt they aliure in the 
official tille—Ajr+ "Niu. General” or "Mrs. Stutmittjute+ >1 


by [Aj Oj.J 

A BWISU UAtf* 


[LiMAn* 
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FksfW by tkt JWrtKtwM {*-] [iCftMi im, 

A &WLHS U tltl, IK IUUDAL 

whde Hit* remainder are by erred and extraction 


domestic li(V in Germany is apt to 
strike the stranger ns decorous. bat distinctly 
(3utI, Wo»tu?a fire by no means hudly edu* 
rated, but they nre not expected to share 
the intellectual or busings interests of their 
husbands. Their proper sphere, even in 
[lit- upper classes, is HUplKMed to he the 
kitchen tnul the nursery. Many tire expected 
to nl Vend a eh lire [j regularly; hence the 
saying one so often hears in Germany, 
* l K rrcAcr* Kf fnUt\ JfticA*" which means 
^Church, children,, Kind kitchen/' Although, 
on the whole, German wives rire well treated 
by their husband^ they are often Little letter 
than u kind ol' upper servants. A German 
girl is riot expected to have a higher 
rim bit ion in life than to become in due 
time an efficient The Germans 

are fund uf uiunsc merit* although I heir 
pltNiftiuvti me of a mild nature. In youth* 
however, they are much given to fencing 
and i >t Iler g vn urns t ic exercises. Ev en due] ling 
i- encouraged in the highest quartern, being 
still a noticeable feature of student life. The 
present Emperor. however, lias checked it to 
some extent among Lhe officers of the nrtuy t 
owing io t Iil- scandalous frequency with which 
these flairs uf honour 11 occurred. In 
lioliduy time they throng the public gardens 
nml Lkteri to the excellent military 1 winds for 

4f 

which Germany is. famous* Hero they will 
flit for hours al the small tables whirls hold 
the hn-i i ph-nishori ghi^ u[ Munich, PilHener, 
or oilier lu^cr. and *Lnoke cigars made In 
Geritumy, and therefor** inexpensive. 

It is reckoned Hint about (lx per cent, 
of the i n 1 ml i l t suit * of t he ern jure are Prat es- 
tiuits and 36 pgr cent. Homan Catholics, 

mostly Jews. 

* 


HWITZEltLAM>. 

The union of ilio Swb -1 people as a nation G entirely political, and hi an eQmpgmpbk&t 
sense I here is no such thing m a Swi^ nation. Their country 1 l ns an area of only lo.UTti 

vtjuarc iuiUf% and in the year 1 .*i!)8 the census .-’bowed a ppuhitiu-n of nit.ILer less than 
Jit tiiis sinnlL pq(ujpu>s t however, three if not four distinct nationalities have their home. In 
the valley of the Upper Rhine as far jus Basle (or Bale), and in the valley of the Upper 
Phono Eia far south us Sittea, the people ary of Teutonic stock* s| teak tug u German |Sitois. 
They are sprung from the Akmnuni, one of the Teutonic tribes which descended on the Homan 
Empire. The German Swiss art- by fur the most numerous, being id Hint tbree-sevcntlis uf 
the entire popuLntiort. Purl of the Upper Rhine V'alley nud tin* siaj*cs of the Jam in (he 
west are known as French Switzerland* Here the people are descended horn the Ihirgmrdinns. 



Switzerland 
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Though the Burgundies were ala* one of the German tribes which contributed to the break up 
of the j tower of Home* their descendants now sjieiik the French tongue in the district which 
wimpris^g Noncb&telf Geneva* the V nlnis* anil the Pays de ^ and* In the hastu of the lo 
cirntou of Ticino—the people sm* Italian and speak (he Italian language. 

Besides these three main groups there is a small fragment which may lie described as an 
ethjalcal survival* destined in language* at any mte T to disappear before the in*naan or Italian 
element? by which it is surrounded. This fragment eomjidses the Ivhfrto-Eomunce peopk% 
living in the Grlsoni and the hilly region between the upper trihuUriea of the Rhine and the 
t^nks of the Upper Inn. They ore believed to be descended Irotn The Khalinuy, m ancient 
tribe which had settled in the dUiriet before the German or Teutonic migration and even 
before the Romany who had already conquered and mixed with the primitive inhabitants. 
Their language 13 the RlilhoilsIl. which has two dialects, the Kuiei msh pro|kCr, sjtokeu on The 
Verier Rhine and in some |tarT> of the I [inter Rhine, anti the Jaritft of the Engadine amt 
the Talley ol the Ian. Both represent in n somewhat modified form the Jatin spoken by the 
Homan |jeamant of the time of Livy. But however interesting the Rnmon^li-spejikfng race may 
l>e from the ethnographical point of view, U> mcinWrS are nutnencaJly tiniin|rf>rtmil. According 
to the latest returns UJ 30,000 of the inhabitants of Switzerland were of German. 

700*000 of French* I70 t 0QO of Italian. ami 38*000 of Kiunonsli rqieeelj. W Idle trench i- 
fftatinjiciry, Rabun appears to be oiiorenohhig 
on the Cranium and Rmnonsk territories. 

The various nationalities found in 
Switzerland are held together by u con¬ 
federacy* or union id twenty-two mutous, 
each of them quite independent in ilf 
local ad minis I ration, somewhat in the 
maimer of the l nited States of America,, 

It follow^ from what ha- been mud, that 
the Swiss must present a variety of types, 
both physically and ineutally. Not only 
have the racial differences to he taken 
into account, but also the difference In 
diameter and manners which we should 
expect to Bud in a country where every 
III tie combi tme is practically free to go 
its own way without interference from its 
neiglilwur. 

]*h vsieally the Subs may lie described 
well built ami hardy* with a vigorous 
physique, due to plain living mid mountain 
air and an outdoor life. 1 hey are solufr, 
frugal (quite as much from necessity as 
from choice):, cleanly, and fairly honest, 
except where rich English and American 
tourists offer an irresistible temptat ion to 
ask exorbitant price*. The tale Mr. Buskin 
sjwikc in his “Modem Printers" of the 
sail deterioration that had taken place 
already at that date in this re* fleet ; and 
bis w Ue worth of warning might lie equally 
applied to Scotland, or even Norway, 

Eduetit ion flourished and technical instruc¬ 
tion h well attended to. The t"anton 


tfy permiMfun -or" CA-! PnfiiXfT of ,1 nSJ.i ajwiIoirf, + VaC. iiisl. lTiMin h furti 
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Vauct has W> rolled the paradise of jieitfMit-proprielor*. mtl lutf* iti«- ugruniUuflil rnav 

lwrliairt 1.on r.t their be*. la ronhmst with thdr Rvueft neighbour* the VraU «• 

thriftv mul inMUgem in their MM?. their cottage *w M only I'M** M 

sotiijiuli>ui*lv ... Tb#v supplement the lit** they «**»•» f,nhl t! "' 31,11 * 3lu-U g? 1 "” 

a, dork, niul wiUoh-ttmldi.g, I» thh baft.™ they have Awn. their extraordinary ^ 

delicto an, l minute .wwrkiwuihldjh It. U Vath-e, the centre of rite mdustiy, the mluibtbuite 
at1) Wl id to have taken to tin* employment on account of the hard winters anil short summers, 
which marie a purelv agricultural life mita pre«rii»ii&. Agriculture, which «0A alone In* carried 
on in the valleys, is not aufSde.it to support the whole community; and even with the mpnl 
growth of their conuueidnl Industrie* the Swiss sue obliged i«* go abroad in berge numbers 
and look for employment in ether countries. As servants couriers, Imtd-keepeMs. and winters 
tln»v are found in nearly every great city of Kurope and Aim-run. In the sutuntw nmtit is 
the con lit rv iH invaded bv a Large army of tourist*, who contribute largely to the support of 
the people’ In spite, however, of their financial difficulties the Swiss nrv free from pauperism 
as it i* known in KugluiU. They set a m>od example to the rest of the world hy agisting 
osil‘ 1. other in time- of distress. Every commune ha* it* fund out of winch the children «f 
imvents who have tUetl have their education paid for. and the old folk who are past working 
are maintained from the same satiree. The mathew of the commune makes it easier for 
public opinion to enforce a high itHBlntd of seif-ieipeet. 

1‘ju'li rantnn has it* own mnntior* anti it- own institutions. Inker, us a whole the Swiss, 
nro iiinl'uihtudly democrat ie. A- in fJrrec*. there nr.- no hereditary title*, and the only trace 
of anything apjwmteliing tn mi nrirtncuitic state is t,. lie found in the canton of Bern, Here 
imu,v <>f the pitijiww nre descended from the kails ot Horn who ruled Mint republic in former 
ditvs with the majesty of the doge* and prince* of Venice and Morenee. ’Ihl**« w held by 
their less illustrious brethren in great honour. But although a democratic people, the Swiss 
arc catisetvutivi' in dining to old customs. The little commune of liersau, now incoqwtnted 
in the ronton of Schwyt* fftom which SwitaerhuHl take* it* name), was at one time an 
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Linli'jHHiili'ui statt*. Tile memory O its gmutfar 
tIhvh i' kept alive by 1111 infcercaHTLg oerenumy 
which take* pitted u tumidly. Ou a emsiin 
Stmday in May the people together 

miller the iireairieuey of the chief magistrate 
(w] H > is glorimi# un rhict ocenaion hy reason of 
being girt with Hie sword <4 state). eh^ot f In' 
vim nuts mlmhtiitrtd ive fund iumurios and dit~ 
cu<* gene tally tin- affairs of the commune. 

The Swiss have always been prom! of 
l heir iiidepeDdeuce, and have drag teoariuiudy 
h* their liberty* In this they were aided hy 
t i ie con format S or 1 of t1 um r carat vy, wU id 1 

oHfer .4 n natural harrier tu inVttsfom When 
first forming juiri of the Holy Itouuui Knipire- 
tln a forest cantons revolted against the Emperor 
Albert in 1413. From motives of prudence 
sovereign* favoured their spirit of 
iritlejiendeure. it wa* not until their defeit 
nf the force* of Charles Hu* Bold in 1477 
that the Swiss ait tain el to a full 
aesa of national existence. The Emperor 
-Mik^imtlism made it fin&l effort to reduce their 
glowing pride, but after a protruded gtrnggle 
he was forced in 1500 to recognise their 

practical inde|H i Tpdei]ep hy treaty, although it 
was mri mi. 1 LI the Peace of Westphalia in lh4^ 
Hint Hie Sub* ruuhderntfim was recognised 
by the world at large as n sovereign itttfe" 
pendent sinte,. Had the S wis- aw -’till pte* 

lulled to guard smd. if tsnrimrv, ti^hl for their 
freedom is shown by the atleiiHoii pid to 

military training, which is negatory **n every 
male -ubjei-J of the State. Tlie fast 'tfcariatt 
on which the Swiss were nearly being calk'd 
i]| 4l tt 111 take up arms was in 1 B.J7, when a war with Prussia seamed hy nt> means 

iin prohibit’. 

|\v the Trent \ of Yiunnfi Hie Prussian Crown retail ml certain rights of sovereignty over 
the cinituii of XiuirhaiH, and. np[»ointn! its govenmr, although in all other rfe&ped* the |rcoptc of 
Setldiiti-1 enjoyed the full liberty of Swiss eil i/omdikp. This anohlfllv gave rise to li consider¬ 
able iiitaoiiliM of friction, whirl; culminated in a thrill uti Hu- jairt of the King of Pmsria «d ;l 
militorv ucctipniion of the canton. This tim Swiss i\Hiirdemi ion would lm\v certainty trusted. 
The matter was*, however. nilimutoly settled without reruttne (■■ amis. 

The legfedaTive paver of He- t hnfiM brat ion vh^I hi a Federal Assembly* which cutiM*tr* 

T ^vi> chambers—n Natimml tVami'il of L-t7 metnU k rs. mid si Cormril of States of forty-four 
Hiftmlmis. The eveentive paver is in Hm l hsitids or n Federal Council eoinperil of sovon 
a item hers. Tibs ljody. which elected hy the Fetleml A^itiblv, is piFsidotl over hy the 

Pivddoiit h 4 the Cimfedenilion. win' 1-- thp- In'Jid ■ i-j the S(jih j feu tho time hr-ing, smd hohb 
fur n venr only. Some iH«i of the modest mile "ti which Hie Swi>* \vay their 
uaHonol servants may la A gniiird from the fact thsil the highes! ^dai r y\ that of the Prcrideait. 
only iollF 

ha SwitKOrbini the adboront^ of the Ifouniu Catholic Church are estimated :ll -ID pr 
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ITALY. 


To some extent the jMliticiil 
relations during tin- ktf 
three decides hrtVtf been 
much flie shuhi in Italy ns 
in Germany* Refmv 
when its unity as ;i kingdom 
tms fint aciiitv-od* if was 
divided into a number of 
nepaittfe Stitts. Italy at 
die present day emprise* 
(lie stain-- of ftmliuiti, the 
Tw<i S ie E Iic. j s. fin-* 1 h h u 11lir.il 
^thtcA, the HuuWd and 
Yeia i iiin ]ir n iai* e? lornusrly 
belonging I■■ tile Auatiimi 
Empire* the dttuhie* of 
T u s ca ii y. 1 3 j t r Eli a* ii ml 

MnlerjEk, With a total area 
of 114.-I1U entire nkiles, it 
1 ms jl |m>|jiiI m mii estiinutatt 
in i yon nr 3L8a*Uwa 

rj&vii? fty j i^i^rji t JfTiftfW \i would be Jfcppeleaa 

AS ITALIAN PflMSt-fllll. IX IEE1E PA ESS. |j^ litt till j j( Iti lltTlVO Ut El 

jiUst estimate of |li«* mt’iii! 

--f which 1 be modern Italian is corn|*A-od. Tn ile-eri l e hinias Lai in vuuild merely be 
na i^i>v menu;- of orMing ovi'i ii . 1 ilidicillty by giving him ei 4 p l lisss icnl mtiiir* Wlu-n jraly titnS 
emerges into the light of history* it is M j en U* lw- the In Mm 1 of a number of t ri 1 h^.- de-iined 
afterwards to he absirhed in a great linguistic faintly tn which the people of .LsOiiim (five 

their inline. The ITnbni-Sid-r]haii group were I lit.ist iriiptrum! of thme early inhabitants. 

till hong h their arrival in Italy wus eeinpamf ivelv late. The Jjitin nice* with which the ipn-«k 
was closely allied; was j reliably the ndvaiired-gnuTd 1 i-f the grunt ,\ ryan inigration into 
Southern Europe. The Ktrnsesuis were Mrfabluhal in Itflily some Mine prior u> the arrival of 
the boiijs. mat have left a deep impression* both as rcgnrds physitml character and mental 
eiiltnfr* nil the Italian nice. Li later times tiny were associated more pMtkuliirly wiEli the 
iMirtictu of Italy um known as TufttiJiY, but there tun lx* liilte doubt that they once 
extended uvor a fuurh wider urea. They wore 11 non-Aryan (K*opIe T and have been closed 
bv Hiiin* wrileiH with the lhcrain?u as ei "Uimvid .bom Neolithic times. Others have put 
fui will'd 1 hi 1 untenable view that the Klmsran* Were a branch of tlie luina ^Tartars. In 
ap] ip'iinmee tiny see in to bnv been small nod dark. liny attained a high degree of 
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rent. «f the p»|mini inti* and 
the Rrnleslanrs us oh |s*r 
cent In the .lews 

numbered 7,400* Heticva* 
lung not ed 17 m il" numu- 
bid lire of WiO die-. lit*' 
home of Kuus*efm mid 
Xecktr. Eltid luis teen a 
chief m hiltIJ* 1L1 1 flfI Vilvinbia 
since the sixteenth century. 
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culture, and remniiH of I Vn-ir inscription* nidi ranttumentfl have l« B en found in ribiinduqee* 
Titty gave st good deal uf trouble Hi tbe Human people in early day* by their warlike hi I'it* 
and character* blit in thi- <-itcl were roiupiered* Kven the timiln li»d sit an eiirly date settled 
in Xortli Italy. The Ligurian* ana considered to Imve been mi older non-Aryan mn*. Its 
fiie e?dn 1 h and in Sicily'the Hw-k element has combined with Another pre-AryAn race* the 
b1 1 yghm, while Pluviiician settling from Africa h^l^i t<i- create still more vsiriety, When 
the Ho man Empire fell to pu*ce&> Italy was swept by luirbrnic tribes which brought. Shiv 
and Teutonic blood into the out ion. I lulls, Bulgurs, mill other* of Mongol and I grinn origin 
gave siii (Mental touch to the blend, hi her later history the land has seen foreign dynasties 
Sptiiiislk Austrian sunl French, exercising their sway. How fm these waves of foreign 
immigration have moil Hied the physical sun] menial nttrlljutes of the old Italian people it 
is im]»>*?ible to suy. That they lutisl have mthirneed its moral elmnscter U pmci nnlly 
certain. Til king the Italian as he in to-day, we rial orall y ex \ sect to find difference- uf type 
in tins vsidon* ptiites which Lmve lieeii hut lately wehlrd lull* one. Sp:uv. however* will admit 
of onr noticing only mu in* of the mutv important ehitrnet eristics, 

The Italian* tire ft remarkably hsiiiilsuMn' nice, with uell-fbitmkL ^yiutiielrival feature* Arid 
LimAn average Italian makes, u belter ieuhM for (lie painter than ihe average ijuuuUt 
« il am northern nice* Owing to iMItie and Teutonic influence*, the I til inn ni ih-- m«rt h is 
'if a lighter complexion than Iiss brother hT tlie south. In Ocuun blond ivpi^smitutives nt 
1 tie nice may frequently be met witli. The dark liatr and rich mliiLiring uf tin- Southern 
Italian arc generally neve pl ed us murk mg the I rue Lit lij type. 

Tl it- Indians are* tin agricultural people* Though naturally of a cheerful and [d ionl 
di spud I mu* they have been plunged by 
centuries of had government, oppression, imd 
high tuition into u slate uf poverty and 
misery. In the north t.Li- cultivatiou of the 
olive uud 1 he silk iudiotry sire the prinelpd 
jnemss of supporting lffe T 11 ml here the 
pejaauts nrc industrious mid lime a hotter 
cljanicter for stead ihes? and sobriety than the 
liekle j-Hinthi^mer. The LumkmU* were sil ««m- 
tjmit celebrated for wmimwisil mid indnsti lid 
energy* and this i-harm-ter 11 u s people of to-day 
still retain, tu Milan the townsfolk arc 

3none reticent mid 1 bmi^litful than the idle 
pi*hplo uf Xupte. The hit of the jieuwant 
throughout Indy is extremely hard* He lists 
received no sissi stance in the fiha|>e of iutHIb 
gent government in Ids effort* to cope with 
difficulties:. The Cnuifumhu which in cla&dcal 
i lines weis a rich tract of coni Um,i, has. 
on account uf jiugWi, become marshy ami 
junWial. sind its unhappy cultivators find their 
rough nbte[Kskui onrmcuts sifford hut snmiy 
1 ii'trtiM.‘taiin noulust tin 1 j'oi^oiioiitf night air* b 
ip perlmjis in Naph-s mnl Sicily that the 
degradjithm uf the |ieople from iiniladiuinis- 
tratioii b nm^i apivircmt* Tilings suv uiiidi 
liettcr now than they wviv under the Iktrbni 
rule, but the ci>udiHoiis both in town niul 

country are still fiir i'n>m wlicit they ought [Sm****** 

tii lie. In Naples the visitor may see little x c 1 si ekh-woman ov roar el. 
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Inn what is pktuwsfpie and pleasant* Sun in the poorer quarters of the town disease, 
pestilence. filth. tind dirt exiM in their most repulsive forme. Sicily barely conceals beneath 
f! Lf smiling e&terioi? of I tor fair vineyards and orange-gin ve-s ihp extreme destitution of her 
tiou&oiitry- It is tuw that secret like- ■' U Mufia ^ flourish' 

If ItuLhin morals i-ueis]j:nt- unfa vouch bly with \ hose of colder northern moos one cun easily 
[rtuvehv some of rlie caused in work. Although pzedmuite uud demtful+ the Indians are 
wuriti-heurted. generous mid luispiisiHe. For a goocl-iuUurcd people* ilu'ir cruelty In imimabi 
if', at first sight, oxtniHprilimfcvy ; hut il must he remembered I hul the bigoied ami iiiiedticateij 
I jo in of ihe lower orders whether Italian or Spuainrdt regunb- ii ns superfluous to bestow 
kindness mi hnist* which have no souls to be saved, Italians \rf llLE classes are not^il for their 
cluiriuiilg maimers, ket-nims* of wit, him I vivacity of expression. The intellectual ^ift* of the 
nice aiv coiE-jitendile T 1 nit they do not exhibit any of that stolid earnest m^s which we nssodiito 
wills the Teutonic peoples. Facility is one of their chief cbarru'Teri^ticflp In dress they show 
at nnumil imtitjot for arrangement and effort. hi matters of diet they am extremely frugal. 
Kut little meat is eaten; polenta (nial/e porridge), with bread and vegetables* forms the staple 
meal of I he northern pezmasistry. A genial climate enable^ tlse suiuheiuei' to i^xist for am 
incredible time on a little fruit mill some bread uud wine. The Italian* lire fond of amusement, 
mid ihe carnival si ill forms one of their national institutions. 

The Sticto religion of Italy is the It Odum Tuthulir. The fupnotl of the IVpul dmiimium- 
in ihe secuhir kingdom of Italy ha> deprived the Fop* of all territorial power; uod although 
lie M ill rub** over the VriliPJiti, hfv pisiliuLi in Pome ip- nidv that of a foreign prince There 

i* il Protestant eoimuunit v of 
\y a Id e ii s e *. tin s 11 bt-ii ug a hot it 
*40,000, in the district of Pinerolo 
in the Cotticm Alps. 


VUXSVE, 

The Fretieh people are eutiuceli-d 
gebgmpb ienlly ami by ian gunge 
with the Italians, In the year 
1 S iNj IJn* [hsj.u hi 1 Si111 id Ftnii l 1 i■ wri- 
3 H. j ] 7.!>7 o. mi 1 1 f I li " ji mu ml In * 1 ■ * -it- l 
is -.. dighfc tlillt tbi^e figure- are 
probably not far short nf tlm cn tital 
unrulier of inhabit am n il! the 
present moment* In early historic 
days the laud was [►enphri by tlse 
< muls, a branch of the iMtie 
stink. Some ohler race whs there 
b.Fpn? them, the nicewtiieh ereetiil 
i he wonderful stono circle^ tlnl- 
ineiis^ and avenues nf upright 
stones been in Krittauy, Arclmetth>- 
gi-ts are imLims) to think !li.d 
thepi- jnehistorlc builders are repro- 
'-■niHij air tlie jiwsent ilay by t!ie 

Lkunpies or 11n-rim i* ; hut t hesi H 

*\*i**A i. ill;- eanniit be dbmtssed herr. 

1 hr- it-iliEl-l' vrjm wishes to tntlnw 
up this smtijetd may refer to the 
pre^ioLf wl iter's ” Prehistoric Matt 
and Bettst/ 1 


,V . D Wlf jK" hl>A I 


[ii. A .i 


ms 4 je.Ii rai^citwi^iA.\ 
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After t'^sir had Invaded mid conquered linul, Honum dviliKitimi transformed Hip country. It 
wibi not till- policy .if Hie conqueror^ however. I» fu.se wit.ii tin* conqUemL mid from Home 
Fronci? ^jvMi only her language mid her laws Franc* 1 wa~ afterward- overrun by tribe* <4 
Teutonic stock, fioths Huigmnliims null Franks from the latter of wlmtii tin* Fmid) blue 
acquiitod the mune they now ln'ar, Later exune the NirniiiiK a Scandium inti people. 11ms it 
will bfc ?t'en that the i-rencli are it Latin people in language only, while the ethnic lutsi? i* 
undoubted] v Celtic, wiih a tinge of Teutonic unit Scrnidimn inn elements in tlimr t«oa.Jpositimi. 
In the south-east of France Creek colonisation had gained a slight font mg centuries lwfoiv 

i he Ho man n >nr| ije&t* > I a rsei 11 e> T Aiit i 
unci Nice wt»* with one or two other 
place:*, the sites of their settlemcuts* 

Two physical tyjjes have been noticed 
in France, In l lie north there a*re penjjle 
of tnil sttd ure t light hair* light eves, and 
oval-shaped in-nd. Thosi* are generally 
taken to represent the purely feltic Gaiil 
nnmixed with tin- pr^erisFrag inhabimiit^ 

111111 Igl l j H Illy t ht' V owe 11 i i m M* L’l umU'1 t'T- 
i^tfes to the Teutonic and SeainliimvLim 
element ^ that liave been ment foiled. 
South of the 1-oire the average stature 
y lower* llie head ruunder, mad the eyes 
mid tirur dark. This phcimiueuan is ex¬ 
plained to be due to the jiersisdenee of 
t!te tlwrum type. It must be admitted, 
however, tlutt the highly civilised 
nf Western Ktirojie have undergone so 
Ninny racial transformations that it i? 
impossible to ahn!y#e them with minute 
precision, 

Mentaliy t!ie ('"retit -h are cllarncteriseiI 
by tl»e vivacity ski Ld iprickness which are 
the typical trait j* mT the Celtic intellect. 
They share with the inhabitant:* of 
Southern Kiii-ope genenjly the habit of 
i«in]N>rariee in diet* which u ilue in a 
Largo inrctaure s■ ^ (lie lighter strain under¬ 
gone hy the ajKtom titan St is saibjcvh-d 
to in tin* more bracing climate the 
North* 

h is fnJin 11 s« iniurtjtvi a r> 11 1 e gre; i 1 
middle dti.^—and the peasantry tlmt we 
get t Ejk- iin^t typical Frenchman. In the 
vnrioi h piiljibaI catastrophes that have 
lief dim France the aristocracy hove pruetkidly disappeared nx n social force. Tin- possession 
of a title y of little o&tbttiuro to Sis owner in obtaining State employ merit* and the few 
lomniniag i-epie^cntatSven ■ ►[ Noble families, far the most part Impoverished and retired, eaercise 
hardly uny influence on the chometer of the country at large* 

The hoitrywia. howerur—a name which cuveto prafcttii oiilI rnem merchants, trmkwncu, 
mid public functionaries—is the wn I ml figure in French life, at nil events in the towns. 
Frenchmen of llib class tire hy no mean* wauling in alert iiilclUgciioe and the tjuwer of 
lb ruling independent and shrewd judgments. I bey are. however* terribly ullhctcd wstli a 
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desire far uniformity* at. any rate m outward conduct. Their lives ume regulated entirely with 
n view to uli-erviug Ini Ctra mm which Menus tlirtt they urc more eonvcnHiJiml rind subservient 
to the iijmiifflis nf their Heigh bums l Lulu usvru the tuit^jiomlillg i.liis^s hi our own cuniiUv. 
IIirift js hi]i i," 1 4 their most iru|>oiinut teudieri^:i^ r 1 hey haw a ijorror of debt* and it is 
almost second iinttm* to a French hillti m economise iiiieI live whliin hi" menu.', however small 
This trait hi their charnel er sometime- tippenrs ridindou^ hut it \m* done nimdi r*> ■ -l 

France e o the gre.rtt |*osifiim ttmuhg tint-ions which she cable ht.iiL' (■* Joking hJb';p-Hicr after 
the Ksniir.HFRi^biu War. Hiftentut.ion ill dn — nr style >«f living is nirelt sreu* * s h the other 
hand, E In* French are generous in 'emng hefiire ’.(ranger- 11I te-i they have r 11 - nsn-., < oii-eipienth 
rlie tempting variety "f the dishes and the siinpliciti with which they are served, combined 
with the good taste and absence of stiflne>- shown by his ho>rs. procure Fnr t Ui■ gta-si in .i 
ty | pieftt French Inm.-e far mu re enjoy umnr than he would os peri fence in n mop* showy margin m 

W e are rather apf to suppose that the frequency with which the French have changed 
their ferine of govaiuniem U due to lick !ene*s and levity of dispositiaiu litis, however, h 
not altogether true. The ordinary Frenchman trophies himself very little nhmi politics, amt 
make* the best of whatever rtyimr lie may 
hap)icu in tie living under for the moment. I[■- 
is fur ten much concerned hi the care of Jib siiulD 
fortune to wish for social upheavals. Politics 
he l. ■.ivc’r iti i he profe-injinl jhiliticiun anti the 
journalist. 

tat it France was 1 nuliv off in the 

mutter of <i tacntiom rind tlds itecoiints in snujc 
extent lor the hick of depth and knnwledge dis¬ 
played in the eLt*y rattle of French eon vernation, 

Kow, however. education i- general and nun- 
[Uilsory. Primary instmetIon Is? giveu in fin. 1 
communal schools found every win'At throughout 
I'linice, while seeoinltiry education is provided in 
or cotlbg*#. FIi igin-r education of the kind 
afforded by English imkersil tvs is to be obtained 
in the " academic*/' of which then* niv sixteen. 

Technical training is also supplied*. and i he whole 
system of eihiciLi mu is wilder the din ciion of u 
Minister of InstmetioiL 

The tyrvv is eininently n ii'pull if un itistitifr- 
lieu, H*iy> of nil grades ineH on n Wliug of 
equality. They went a phism dark miifomi, mn\ 
their life b cotiducr^d on -emi-mllitary principles. 

Although the teaching i> nf esvi’lli-uf 1 qiudily, 
there is none of the training in nmnnrrs which 
b found in Kuglish public schooli. The Stnt# 
rloe# not niiu at turning out gentlemen, and 
recognises no class distillations, lefties and 
compulsory service in the army supply ihe country 
with n monotonous ty-p* of citijseijp mnl establish 
u ciLt-iiinlHIvied riattem to which everybody and 
everytbing must eonfuriu. The cdtfefa on the 
other liund T is slighlly mere aristcerulic in iis 
im-tliodsi. Ir is the last itroagliuli] of dmealisiti 
in Fninee* [nsCniclioa is given by priests, iinil 
the sons of tie- nrjfaQjty are gvnenilly sent to 
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th?ae- ichaob. More attention h [add To 
uinnneis, mill t he pupils are tutne strictly 
looked after than in the ltpie$ w The* reln- 
1 ion* 1 m tween the trt*xe> lire- regulated vritli 
less freedom among the Frpurli tlimi in 
ihii> t civilised countries. ( iiils ami I»j ya i [■ ■ 
iiL-l come much into contact with each 
other. Until she m 4 named, tin* young 
girl h kept in Ain't seel sis inn. Marriage- 
si]'*’ iLmitigH’Ll bj the parent.' of the young 
oat pie, and an* gimendly homines- Tmus- 
m turns. W "lieu a young man wishes to 
ii tarry* his jutrents look out for a Jtdtnblc 
wife among tlicit frifiitk nod arrange the 
matter of the lndy T s dowry for him. Every 
girl l> e.tjkeeteil to bring s-unethinn into 
the Lemmon stock of married life. Although 
it must not he sttpjfnseii (lint these jjiuiThiges 
<iirn out hully as a gf■ In j l dil rule, then" call 
he no doubt that the system tends t» 
make French women rather insipid. I'ntil 
mnrriage their minds an- almost a blank, 
and even after it their couyersatim u full 
of spark It? mid Celtic gaiety il> u often h% 
lacks depth mid diameter. 

Tlio t'n.nch peasant niM tiexl occupy 
entt attention. Fjrance is the largest wheat- 
product ng coiintrv in Europe, and the hind 
is held by it vast number «f small pin*- 
prieUir^ each fanning a uiinttte jMirtlotu 
This arise* finmu tin* system of 
At th« deiO b of n pnvprii Lor hi^ properly 
h divided among his children* nj that tl 
is seldom to find huge holdings 

miywhcre* Even if a zuau by saving mid 
diligence add rn hh small estate. the in- 
exonihle Inw* of nature—mid i he ICopuhlic 
5M.HHI reduce ft to tiny jnn[Miith)u^ The 
French [Mtent is industrious and Frugal. 
He is. a* it ride, intensely ignorant ^F every 
SliiEig Hint goes on outside Ids little sphere 
nf life, which Is of I he luirmweat Mid most convent i. and t ypo imjL^LNiiMl^. Stub ttttdKfjefcee 
jl> he has - uml In* i> uol without ei modern hie native £hrrwtluftft> — he cnnreiiitfcrtis entiivh 
mi hi- lifedin14 Mi-uggle to win n -vnufy suli-L.trnee From the -oil. His ownership i-1 hi- little 
]>tot givi^ him a -Eiiidy indrjjeudeiii-e which save?! him from the degradation \u *hicli the 
Jtgriedtnml 'An— e- of satiei ecmntiii> are so often sunk. Hi# dwcilino i> of rl.e 

deai'tipHoii—un unpla^ierei! hoi of at iiuM two ipoittbi, hire ami fr^-ijill v hr frtau clean, 
M- at hi* seldom ta^r^-, Lifi^ i- ehiefly K«p[Mjrted tut it N-ttp made of vegi*tables and sempn 
ih( Ijncon. and on hmal nod milk. 

The h|no blouse thi- nutvetriii] dres- of the FmirFi hmur rtEkssi*^ even in towns, where 
the post mm] i-jne- hi- remals iisinlly dressed nlniu>r exactly like the |u-asrui( hi the firdils 
KdiiLTttion h doing mueh U* raise the iiLtelli-cliMd level >>f I he pesi^ints, urn] before verv Jong 
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the uariwm?** of their outlook may l>e expected to dijfeft]ffem The brighter inemljer* of (1 1 ■> 

family often become priest*. mail this rivals to raise the si .lard of eullLirr throughout the 

Like ilie timu'ijtoist the peasant> form n very stable element oF the s-uaiinujutY; nml 
jjotftibil chunges* of which they are often Kinirtih" unaware, Hud uu sympathy in them. Thei- 
me eonservritive to the backbone; nml *n long si* they are loft to go ilndr way midMnrlnvt, 
empires, monarchies, mid republics may ■succeed each other without affecting the rhiitiirter of 
the jjeojjle. It is iKnly when their life i> mail*' jil^ohItaly intolerable by oppre^ion nml 
taxation thait they >rar themselves to pditjral swdvitv. What they are tumble of when reused 
in way, the Revolution n|‘ 1789 has dluwti the world. 

In religion the French an* gnnemlly Rom tin I a11lolic* the pnamnis. es]>erjalJy in Mnftniiv 
imd N'urmnttdy, lifting devout and rather supemiricm*. The old noble families an* Homan 



rtifrtnbp S r flJ4d#jM* 4'^um,, IN 1 .] |/)vbilir. 
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IVilbolic; fail among the iioun/mVe, whose education is almost entirely secular* there jt 
good deal *\\ ftulifFennCc 1 to rcliejous form*. and friw-tl kin king is common, In 1000 there wen 1 
bfiu.0f)ii PiBtestuuts. and tlie Jews numbered S7JKML 

SPAIN. 

lu ilie Kiine extent and ill the Millie mntitier ns tin- Fiem-li Use Spfthmrd* arc a branch df 
ibe grnit fjitm family **t' nations. The Roman conquest gun- tu Spain her language nml her 
iiiMihu ion*, wit In nit [ietee| ai lily modifying the physical attributes of the population, 

■N.wupies, viiTfi hnlugnL the great jhenmMila *nuh of ifae Pyrenees. The lion's 
^fiare. at least Hvc'sdxths of ilio whole truck, faiU to flu- former auiiutry, with 17*55tP T 2lli 
]idui hit nuts. uccoidiiig m the of 18£7. 

\ltfiiiiigli if is how ilii iier one king r* m 11 govi-rnjnehL Spun formerly eon siI of a 
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number of aqimme kingdoms, and even Jit the present turn* the |ieople oF the different, 
province;* hove their dUluletiv’e diid*Ph emstoms. and national characteristics* Ifcfore glancing 
At these £uhdi vision*. it will to* well to give account of the rftrftd elements (bund in 

the count ry. 

According in it gene l ally tteceiiJrd theory* Indore I he Aryan MiEgmduu 1 hern existed ill 
Kurojrf 1 ut a period known si' the NaaUthic Age n nice of stood* but sinewy, dark dusked 
jieoplc. Xhe^ wera tlm Il^rlnns, Wilhelm von Lhimbddu who originated the theory, believed 
that they were scull i rad timing!unit Sidly. dorsum Sardinia, Southern France* and the ITidsh 
Idle*. Spain vi.o- dm la*t rfrohi'hnld of these people* who were compierad by mid fuM.fl with 
the insmigrant iVltzs and thus produced the i Vltitkjrian rave* The lAejino, who ate found 
principally in the tiurlh-Wr>T uf Sjniin* although there are a few over the Frauds suit- of rhe 
Pyrenean him lev. are run-idem! hi tie the direct rapn-entudvi- of these Xenlirbie Iberians. 

Taking die odinis? ton-its at the time of the Homan invasion To be Feltiberiiin, we find 
that >|*iin ha> been influenced by considerable fidmixtLire with other races, drace? and 
iVtramg» Iwith e^blwhctfl ru lords* on her shores, Teutonic invaders gained si footing— 

A tan i in ratjilirtjun Suevi in liidh-iu 
\ undids In Bji t ic-rt, si ad V[*igo||ig 
in \ 'iv-tile—though uf emira* their 
in Jill vine miltft nut 1 :h- vnnfiiH*d by 
tw hard and fast si ntle to particular 
JocaJitiih, It jf, ttowoveCt in I he 
long dominion of die Monro that 
we Find j lie most important modifico- 
tinii nf Sjsmklt ithsunet eristics. Tlje 
Arab- a ml Berbers who missed to 
S|Ktiiii from Africa under die name 
■«f -Moors (t lie Maun of die Ifomaii 
writers) iuterimimed with the people, 
and fiuve left their ti®ccs cut t h*> art 
snid rich architecture of the eomitry; 
The Moor* were fin ill Jy driven ollt. 
hnl (heir Hood still diuws itmdf in 
dse peopb uf certain ili-triH v Thr.H- 

are t be t Jes \*i iduh ts of d s i r M * ire ■** ** k- s, 
I lie Sjuudsb MooiS wIim e-.enjH-d f he 
I errors of I he I nc jui>it ion I n m b ipt i tig 
ibi- crimed uf 11 less Spanish mothers* 
I he fiyitaie* have also cuntrihutod 
In the ethniu&l niiiulgmiL 

P llse people id' Andalusia in the 
soudi are miitfiruhir, hut incorrigibly 
idle. 1 hey am good-uintum| + eon- 
tented, dever, and dirtihguvdied for 
gall am ry to the fair ^e.v. Tfie IW 
litlnns nifiy bo taken jj^i dm 
smitalives uF die jjr-nul td 

hiritory mill iiel iou. 11 lf*v sin* ijjgiii- 
tied litirl -iletun, mid die mnsnk- 
muu'e uf an intrn^e ecretnunumaness 
limy lip hikers a> their Iimsl notable 
rhamHeristic. Too proud t.p work, 
they nta past*.. in thr air uf 
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Waning jnkiiL|H The Amgjunem-* liemg n j wnl utal 

suspicion*, are mirnmited hard Mi govern, though **f a 
meugeful nature I Hun tbeii 1 Valencimi neighbours. 'Hit 1 
! at si Ionian s in the TiorHeejurt an* enligliit-nod mid tmergri it-, 
nnrl make good pnutieal ritlt-rs of the wiL The mu- 
*id+-mhle element of Ttfiitunii; blood in their i-wnpOeiHu'ii 
may have made them more vigorous thai^ some of their 
less ii if I list riu 1 ts n e i E n juts, Tl i e i nimbi inn r s ■ if T 3 se llilea r Er 

Islands are uf mixed origin. with n language like that of 
I ue liioiiijL. Valencia. ueilI Pron-are hi Fnme^ lieing a 
hmudi iff tlie Longue iTOc, Their literature i& rich* 
especially in poetry i lull (die king tinge is ladug gradually 
displaced by the t iistiliati dialect* Tlu-y am reumfkiihiv 
honest, eonrteoU--. imd hospitable. 

Ji k however, in the nurrh-vestern provinces i►f Spain 
l I Nil we Eiuit the jiii hr-E i igorou? physically of the Spmii-h 
rare, of mi her race-, The Asturian make- n gin 4 hoi use*- 
hoi 1 1 ™<nmit. umniimiidating* and markedly hauo^fr 
The <mlh-i;[ii. who hri^ been rallrr( the helm of the 

lieidn^ohi. is uncouth and un poshed, hut always ready 

to rough work of any kind. As kUmier. 

'n't ism. emiL B liimiiu grooau. or (Kilter he j* Uivtd liable, l king 
eh ■an, snl.ier* Imnl-Wrirkhig, and faithful to Jiis employ or, 
I he ^ win* have nlmulY been mentioned as a 

jnohiLl ile |-re-Aryan survival, are dun hut wiry, and are 

<* hunh ... folk, lu temp*mum-tit they ate lively and indifpriidniL hut extn-iiii’h 

iiiMjisriSU 1 run! eon it. tMU*. TheV link.- -IT-nl fcilfloer-. and those w]m IlilVe settled ill Allied. "I. 

I "ILL t Ei-nhllJy ill the Ai^-aEine KVpuLilic. hum -Imv.li them-elv.- gtfQtl L-..|.mismv. The Ham pie 

wmiM-u aiv even more hmalsmu** it. Ha- men, and a- a rule, iittyavlive futures 

mid a L-rareful earring* \ The language t>f I lie ftn^pitw i$ pecrtdb? to themselves mid s- 
11 idiLe r hat -’j'l.k+'N I*y miy old ei* | "■« -«ij►!» j . I he ditHeiilt ! i <>F lea riling it is iiierm-s'd bv ii> eri'ai - 
varieiy of forma* 

Allowing for the local vuriiirton*. we may iledmbe tin- jihy^ieal lyjn- of the S]«uidi 
nfiiskiing for rlie most ]*irt of a ! hut taimjinetly liitfll frmm% eujjable 

of more eiidmaiire I Inin it WOttld at Hrsl «g!lt appeal to Jhi hnw i 1 - dark a e jiL 1 he 

eoinjiLesi.live nr salhav. In ilisj osiEi.ai the SpIltLiiitb are hmve. gav p r md 4juiek Up mgn- 

Tiiiy are ineEim-d tn take life easily mid gt ni'ndly reiuiiy to luake the In of things. Their 

minim-ra aw j.triudng uxieI gmeimis. <Juanv^e.nul imdy with the knife a> tliuv often asv. 

liadi wmtli will gLUu-mllv Hillside if tln-y an- imt guttdttd into iitignvrmnhle hy a needle^ 

famiiag M f tlm fuel of i-oiiteuriim. IVHlli|^ tltn h-.M allniHive h itiuv in their diameter h 
tJlt * rrwAty dfcjJiiyi.'d in Him uf nniimik As hu> ken ^uggeiitHl In eIim w of the 

ItnLiutisii nuiTHikv uiid bEgot-d view of tlwir raligiuLii nb%ilib».s m»v lutvo nuichlo do with this. 

I umrtfeism mill supe^ltim. jflay n itauch brger pit tlaui rntdli^iiw in rim I’digian of 
fJje J-niej I’ljissefi e^iedally. All ela—e N howevei. *ltuw their iia liflert-uee to a in mat sullen mi 1 

in t he tml huMHMin i‘vi.knl Eo i In- muiinint (Mistime ,>r V.ull-l} ff lHmg f in whieti bulls aw worried 
f.p imi-im-s. hoi— di.emWdle,L muJ men killed, without jle.v tnv4.-si frosu (he 

jjuldte o[duiim nf (he imuntry. 

S|Hin>«li kntiif. nr- kt*pi in imm hwIh^m tlmn mywhen tin* ..untri**. 

Ifrifflrt vy-f utirl vr.H-r, : ,rr T«p hi< iminth-ivd nil.. rl,.-ir t'Unrm-. Their 

, -® u *y» ea,r,e ‘ '■ ,,t1 - v t " »M«nn it_v. b mi *> InziHwtf iluit t,f MiHt .them 

•llivii livw brk vnrivty. mil u Natural h«li.1rJHT. wu|.l*rri wit,], „ Uv y Mi 1 ,. r H l .i tl | ,diicrttbn imtl 
mmrli Ignorance, mtikv, ^rnhwgtul i»lir:umra in t!n>ir eonn^itttni imi 
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The nil turn** 1 of more vigorous mil tonalities into the imu cif comjtttitiuu bis ousted Sjiuiii 
fniiu the giuat position rim our*? held as an imjiorinl jmvver. 'flic war with America in ISPS 
msiv Is* slid ii> have brought Iiit idouiul history to a el,*#*. tiubu. l’uerto Ificiv uml the 
Philippine Island* were given up to America i while in tin* following year the !Jiilmue, 1 taroline. 
n fi(j I’oltw Islands were ceded by [Mirdui-e In tii'i'iiumj'. Her over-seft pos-elisions Uuw consist 
tuilv n f Fmiiuniti i 1 ,. mid Ail unto mi in tin- Mttlf "f Otiiaeti. I lie Canary Islands, ti ' r ''| 1 «f 
territory on the west i-onsl of tin* Solium, iiiul -■ itrir p -elth-meiitx <m tin* mirth i*rui>i of Morocco. 
Sjtfmis.1i iiiKiu-inr wilt, however. long 1"‘ felt nil over the World. The language i* spoken m« r 
ii ldigr port Sou of the earths mirl'nir Nearly the whole of I'entml mill about liulf of >ouih 
America aw Spanish in speech, and to some c.-itent in blond. The ^poniards have ntnolgHT tinted 
IVi-rlv wit it the black rares with which they have mine into on it net, find it mmst be acknowledged 
till* result has not, on the whole, made for the moral improvement. of the human family. 

Ut their irtra r-mimrv the Spaniards of the lower classes are sunk in poverty and ignomine, 
’l'heir method* of agriculture are antiquated, mul their lot U imule harder by burdensome 

taxation. 'I he sthilirui of r«.. and social problem* is scarcely at tempted by their riders. 

The ... I’urlianmiit is lilh-1 with politicians who make speeches of e*t nuinlinan eb*|.. 

to erne limit her. If a country i-ouhl be governed by rhetoric, Spain would b-‘ arie.iu; tilt most 
fortunate, flratuir is n gift in which the Spaniard is .-elilnm wanting. Ih* is by nature 
iui incessant chatterer, and parliamentary Hfe give* him an importunity f-r developing the 

rhetorical art of which he gladly avails himself, It ti tint ..Mug. Therefore, that tlpew.uk 

„f nd mi lit *tmt ion. with its prosaic details, should receive les=- Mum it--, due share of attention, 
jiiiihl all Mil* clamour of Uncut tongues. Hnlievy and oiruplion flourish ill n 'country where 
the official*, mv p.HW find dejwnd largely for their living on impartial robbing "f Mm 
irovcmhient ami the governed. II tlm country is ImckivsrA however, there me sign* Jlmi 

the low-water mark bu .a reach,*1 and the tide i* beginning 1<> Turn. I In' ti™*',"' 

milways Ims dot,,* much to .flick.* lire Lrodo of Spain, and foreign capital nud foreign 
enterprise have been largely ini reduced of late years. 

Knitire and ti rent Britain, and more recently Hernia ny and 
America, have been thus instrumental in awakening tin? 

Spaniard.! from their economic slum her. 'he laud is being 

brought more and mure into cultivation; and it* mini-nil 
\v»-jiltlii—Ieail, copper, and imti-i' being more actively 
dt-velnpeil. If i- unlikely Mail tin* Spaniard* will again 
take Hi prominent n place among the tuition* as they 
funnerlv held; but with improved education and more 
intelligent development of their material resources Hi ere u- 
no reason t„ sitpp-re that “the decadence of lho Utin 
roecot" which they are popularly held t,< typifv, is &o irre¬ 
trievable ns it appears at lies l right 

I'dKJTCAL. 

The Portuguese occupy n narrow strip >>f laud on the 
western side of the Iberian Teiiinsitla, aiiiutmtiug only tu 
alio at one-sixth of the whole territory which lie- smith 
„f tli*. Pyri'iiees. In HtfHt they uutnlx-red ,i,UH^47. in¬ 
cluding the inbidiitfliils ppf the Aston* and Mmleim. 

The division of the itiladuttims of tin* peninsula, into 
two tiatinns, SjttMSh Jii.il I'ortugiw*. M hM rh-al and 

pnliticid wither than ethnical. Mu.‘h of what has been ,,,, : ^ , w M 

„f ihe h.mier will apply to the tatter |people. As 
will, the S]miiianIs. the Iwsis of the Portuguese is Iberian. v reirreotr™ woh*x. 
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lift i Tvvan I- 11t i 1!litic. I 1 1y find jus with the t Vh > into ( Vlt- 
iberian. The rireekn and VTirliiai-^ikjimi^ doubtles- [brmnd 
aiwniriic iStfiliemSiits in tin* nv .4 m wall in tin* of 
the- The Rmtmtss sqtfend sln-ir iiHdUutjimsa urn I 

language* heit- n> well in Spain, and the Teutonic 
PH I es uiisi- l their bhwd with the Uaiuiuji^cd Oltiltt-imn* 
nf Portugal bs wi^ll with the Hainan fottfl t"eli ihei hut? of 
Sjudio The Moons have influenced the Fort uguese quite 
as much as they have (he S3,:m imrd^ ami ninny of the 
evei'v-iky phrase* hfclud lu Portugal Lire directly traceable 
lo all Arab suurt-L*, One element in tin? mixed cnmjioMtinu 
df till?* jKJOjd*' df^cne* oh|H-eud iiuricm hi tin 1 day* nf 
her i'oiuiiial activity Fmtngui laid an exnimvc innlr with 
Africa and Indb, ami tditvi-, wok? largely Eiuportc l into 
the i'ernif rVi A pmiiminrcd Negro type tia* |*,h*ii fm|UONtlv 
ii"!i■ ■ I among the Portagm-t- In certain district-*, and 
riii? ntiy hi- at l:rihilled to the 1 million of the l J <jitugiur^ 
an tlirui (ie L Spun turds, to mix with the inferior nuv* 
with which they have come into turn act, I low far the 
Jew> may be said to Intvfc itiflueiited the jihysunl charac¬ 
teristics **l tlie Klee it it* difficult to ^av, but tjnvdiers 
have remarked un die prevalence of tiv ,h«widt tv|se of 
lent tiros in Portugal. Jn ^[iite of inrdht-vu] oppression 
tlo- Jews have Hmimlieil Etmaringly hi 1 Jn- peniihuila, mul 
III rim present day the S(NKii*h or PiHebrew w buLed on as the ari^H-mt at his rate. 

Physically the Portugm^ niniju! U< siEd to Ih- us tmud^oinB ax ihe Spun birds. Their 
feniniv* are genemlly im-gula] and rindr frame- ill-knit. The troni],le\hm i» ,allow ami dull. 
Jn the north the jjeaaanu are rnnrii darker tlmn In the ^mth* and their huh i* often jet-black, 
# bi the ..I her himd. many Jiupirtial utk«irrei'* are hedined to think lhar the women are mote 
lit tractive tJnui Moor Sjaniah sister^ Their eye, are -^.eeiiilly fine, being full and lustrous 
while tle-ir dark hair and ivgulur while teeth add Hindi to thdr dianii. 

In Hmiwft-r* Uhx the Portuguese mi- in iiiEiny reflects tint? more pleasing of the two 
J.eufih^. TJje farmer ixtebtts a kindlier fcenij^ntineut* which shows itself parHcnlariv in the 
i ivat nn-iLt of mil funis. 

'Ilte lYritigiie* «ra "f st bright mi,l ninths ilfsiKwiHon, luid mi* .v taJImtive nvn tlinn 

T,M * (hrdu f«r luiliuiis. tu tlii-i V.-4.W1 they nn> tnu- *ou^ >A ihi? ... Tin-auitiir is n .*r«it 

'.iillH l..r tlivir miilwnuit fwlings. and u good .teal „f spm turn- in uountry ilistrirts i> wliiled 
mvfiy by tbv soothing on.ius of this itirfrumem, Frugality is n doling cLnmcU-Tistie of tin* 

I . I' 1 *’* as " f w mititeru i'Jilvs. L>ii.,| cocl-toh fonns „r.,- of H.r nrimu H il .ulicles 

nt «lM*t rnimng ,l„> J^asantry. . tlo may tn- s Jt id to U* tho mitionnl ,|j<h. This 

con# “ lU *“ ft ,jF t wk haU] * ^ "il- .. or gnrlie, stowed into a savourv, if not 

altogether nutiltjfju>. Hie,^ t 

jVgricuUun* forms iltc tx-Ciiptiou of the i^de. They .re, hmttiver, mdmtuelv 

iMtokwfliii mid ummU^nsing. The jaunt* iw-thwk of h u d w „drv nt® hnn<l^ down from one 
p.*ni*nit ion to miotljer; m,«l Ui ng for t hr limit l*irt i-momnt mid tm in formed, the* onismts 
Imvr tilth* notion of HMkmg th,- b«t u.*r of their fertile .oil, l-Vturulion. hoivn. r. is si'rwditiu 

mid Mu* ... mv h th u‘,1 to in* alive to the nmfcy of Mnimbting r.!,r .^.,1.. bv 

mu.nil mill tri'Uniwd imtiiirlion, Tl.r maniifnctui-im* indit«t rits». of whirl, herd ware U oerlntiB 
Urn tm^t iiii|inrtaiit. are st. uiily li»tTnvlng. and tire foreign mide is incmudtto. uf thtis r.Ui'it 
on,-thud h m tho Iimnls of the Hritiih. Tlioiv is p eunsSfomlilu detamid for Itrilidi <>Lh in 
tVirtusuh ,o rlijjf we may claim to be m m. or instnuaonuU j„ tin* gradual wntkmhm of 
the Pfur! iignr*w to a mont active industrial tife + & 
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PHTSICALt-V the t5mn*H fife a yellow-ha!red nml hir-skiniipd belonging to ilie 

Scmidinavinn branch of the Germanic fatuity; they are of full medium lu-ight, with fmmeE 


and limbs well profiorlioued and strongly 
knit* 

Although an offshoot of the Germaine 
family h j f tuitions the most chamber kite 
intellectual fruits of the Germans are so 
much modified in the Dunes that Urey 
fail to be distinctive. The Dunes are si' 
rourageoiifij Industrious, and persevering its 
ifcnV j people m Europe. Judicious and 
practical in the general affairs of life, they 
are in science solid and earnest thinkers. 
On the other hand, one limb a quick seib- 
ceptiMMly and a degree of vivacity seldom 
or never apparent in the ordinary phleg¬ 
matic I)utc|iinan t who may bo regarded 
i he I y pi cal representative ■*>! the racial stuck, 
i I (i» cd ebratet \ get »grajilic r Malte- Br lit -, 
himself si Dane by birth, has sketched the 
character of his cciim try Wien. He ■cannni 
Im- eta ugeti with attributing to them 
imaginary virtues or conceal Jug their 
shortcomings in his picture. “ It nmy be, 
he says* u that the humidity of the air tinpI 
i 1 l(i quantity of Hes3i nud fish they con¬ 
sume have contributed to tnake this nation 
heavy, patient, and difficult to move, hi 
form er times in dut iable conqueror^ they are 
now brave, but peaceable; little enter¬ 
prising, but [ibHiding and persevering 
modest and proud, but nut over-ussidnous. 
They sire cheerful mu I frank among eutn- 
pitriots, but. somewhat cool and ceremonious 
towards foreigners. Imitators of oilier 
nations we also find them iHift'ri initiating 
observers^ Constant, romantic, and careful 
of their cherished aims they are capable of 
a rash of cnthu^sisnu but mrriy of flashes 
of inspiration. Although Ihuiml by strong 
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a HAxtsfi courkrc, 


E t rtpt fiAa^rh. 


tim to their unlive soil and in 
tine interests of the fatherlniuL 
t hey Eire not jealous enough of the 
nritianul glory; muj though accus¬ 
tomed to the tidm of a monarchy, 
enemies of sen 1 it ude and desjiot fsm. 
This is the portrait of the I)mie& |K 

Tliere is nothing whirl 1 mils 
for special remark in the Danish 
costume* In the towns the people 
sire always ready to follow tin* 
lead of Pans in the way 1 ]f fashion. 
Consequently the apparel to he 
^eeu in a s-tiret of Copenhagen 
K make and material, very 
nuidi ihe same os that which fe 
generally displayed on the 1x>irh- 
vardsS of the French capital or in 
Hie streets of London. 

Denmark has made surprising 
]progress in the last thirty years. 
Jler loss of territory in the war 
with Germany lias \wwii comj ten¬ 
ded for by the development of 
her internal reeourcaH, Leal Elian 
n century ago she was one of the 
poorest countries in Europe. In 
pTOj>nrtinn to her size she ls to*dm 
among the richest, and cun boast 
>d possessing the most cult us ed, 

1 hrifty 5 and ^elf-reliant peasantry 
m Eurojte. 

Denmark has justly been <]r«- 
scribed jls the jmmdise of peas; int¬ 


ern the land. alx>ut half being thri 


proprietors Nearly two-t Slirdsi of 
l |r ' r population make their living 


ubm r .3^000 being only mm tottm. Aluut ,1 3S i 

m U kmd, o( -itutll IWUul.l,*. Unlhrtt wiM, fam» «f n^v H (Jl „ * J5 wra ft 

S f L * J ** .. lJ ; sll : 1, ‘ “V' F Agriculture i» dd,flv ,1„„ «„ ihc 

-»f gensml wul tivlimcnJ Hincwlion,, and to co-or*mtiv<- Mi(l * ■ - , , 

if“7 .'j*-"*- -.. h , a „tv ,t ,rt r 

It ml! iiftdmi .m illurtmtion of the- wm- in w |.1 .‘ , 1 U1 “'‘ 

itiUbn may In* brought out and turned' to the best wtafCC w" I ^ 1 ™ 1 'l™ lltl « t,F ® 
needl'd in England to-day. 


hove here a lesson mud 
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lo the but ter-factories and venires of distribution. The associations then undertake to send it 
rn its destimilion- lit this vmy the individtml farmer is spired the want e of rnnHile&s minpettfion 
and the cost of transit tu the mnrketa, w3 1 i]<- he U attired of u ready sale liir his wims, Th** 
£x\rtmeE of distribution are borne entirely hy the reiw-iatbm^ which »lv naturally able to 
export butter in large quantities to either com j tries in a more rrinuHerat ive rummer shun 
ngricitlturisis acting independently. Tile profit* im■ divided n luma amnag the farmers 
who belong to these associations, S> well ha* the system Wu (bund to work that it has 
Lately been introduced with no small success in Ireland. 

Education, on sound and sensible lines, supplements the work of the co-operative 
associations, "IIl e jotMi*.rjd'v-rt\ or j Maple's high schools, piny an imjiortfrtit part in preparing 

the Dane for a life uf intelligent industry. They are n sou of rout 111 nut ion schools in which 
young people of both sexes who fmve passed through the elementary schools may receive 
instruction throughout pent ot the year. I lit- sessions tire so arranged rts uot to interfere with 
their wage-earning work. I In re are a1»ut eighty uf these srimuK attorn led by some 8,001* 
pupils, These are drawn from the loner 
classes and their age-; vary burn eighteen to 
twenty-five and even more- History und 
geography, physics and tuecliunie^ und other 
scientific subjects are taught hi the high 
schools. Technical instruction is given, and 
every effort. made to equip the Feholar fur the 
path he has- chosen in lifts He may, fur 
example* kani mudi of tlje science uf fanning 
in the but ter-Victory attached to the school* 

Siuce the peasant does not. a- a rule, seek 
tu leave the class in which he is born, his 
education is a practical advantage, placing 
him in the front rank of European agri¬ 
culturists. The course of training undergone 
in these schoolt- generally lasts for two sessions., 
lit a total cost to the pupil uf j.24, This 
sum covers all his exjjensi - * of living us well 
:is instrue! Eon, A ^nuill subsiily from t he Stale 
enables these Inst Lint.inns l<> offer this educa¬ 
tion at such n moderate figure. 

Throughout the country education, even 
in the schools of the higher class, is remark- 
able for it - cheapness no le>* than its efficiency. 

J his is Largely 011 account of the State nid 
which It receiver. Beyond a few of the 
private instituiioiii, the only schools which 
fire without assistance from the Government 
are the fri&kal£r t or free schools, The*e nrc> 
eo called heenuse the p&renta are allowed to 
choose the subjects und course of teaching 
Ibo pupils 11 re So have. The Danish nation 
i> convinced of the value +ff good training 
for its youth*. Every child, no matter what 
its social position tuny lax is thus given nn 
up port unity of growing up to la? an intelli¬ 
gent mail cajmble member uf its class, whether 
artisan^ agrietdturuh or gentle. Taken in the 
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aggregate, the Ihmes may be bonmirtibly di^mguishttl us the best-instructed jieople in Europe. 
That amount.* tn saying broadly tluit they an 1 the brct-educateij people in the world* It i& 
exceedingly doubtful whether there «in Ik* found in the whole country m individual Dnue P 
man or woman, in po—ession of tin- normal fiieultie^ who h unable to ivad mid write. 

Another attribute of thttw people is their iianintl pride + Each man l^iiiluUu his own 
worth and lib individual rights n> high ns those of any at her member of the comm unity. Yet* 
though belief in the in mite dignity urn I the natural equality of men is deeply rooted in their 
minds* they cEirido ^Jciety into grades and ranks. Each nmk possesses rights and privileges* duties 
mid exemptions, the absolute propriety of wilicli is not challenged by iueui tiers of the other 
classes. The lirst great distinction established is that between the noble* and the citizens. This 
severance of the people into two great classes is not dependent on the possession of wealth* 
The ownership of a million in'oner would not ennoble one man f the lack of a single coin would 
imt disrank another. No matter how wealthy a person may I.mh whose family has nut been 
graded with the titled c1uh&, he U regarded as distinctly inferior in rank, although the noble 
may be us ] ioor sis the proverbial church mon-e, The citizen who oWni money, mOrchaadbe* 
ships* enterprise, and skill naay gain all kinds of honorary titles, from eomieiLlor-ut-bw to 
Privy Councillor; hi^ brand may be covered with all the crises, shirs, riband*, and orders of 
the State, which, though ninely best owes i ua commoner*, are by no means impossible to attain: 
even :so. lie must not, wiLh all these distinctions* entertain any hope of being raised into the ranks 
of the nobility, tbs the other hand, the nobility, comprising the two grades of count and baron, 
are vary numerous. In by far the greateit number of case* they may be described as pitiably 
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poor* Counts and batons in society are plentiful m 
pebble* in a brouk. One reason fhr this is that 
every sou in a noble's family bears his fat hers 
title, even if he do not inherit any of b is projiertT. 
The |ioiinileS5 inheritor of a Linen title hands 
it on to his descendants. hi the same way 
si IL thn daughters are countesses mu l lmroncittes. 
Similarly 1 tjn- country gentleimiii, or better chis^ of 
farmer, holds himself aloof from the peasant-pro¬ 
prietor; and the people of the towns are nbo a class 
apart. These sharp social if inflictions have at any 
rate their good side. Each man is contented with 
his 1m in life* and does not seek to l*e anything 
1 nit whnt he is. Tike State wisely fosters this spirits 
l>y enabling him, as we have seen, to take a pride 
in the intelligent performance of his work. 

At one time the Banish peasants were serfs. 
In 17£8 serfdom was abolished* and provisions 
were made enabling the people in acquire for 
themselves the hind on which they bad u]i to 
that time worked in u cuwlitioii liltle above that 
of slave?* 

Nearly all the Danes are in religion earnest 
Lutherans. Other creeds are tolerated to the 
fullest extent, but not 1 per cent* of the inhabi¬ 
tants belong to may other than the Danish 
Lutheran State Church. 

BELCH CM* 
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Tin: little kingdom of Belgium has an area of 
11*373 square miles, being alio at one-eighth of 
the s'm* of Great Britain, ir makes up for its 

* 1 mill dimensions by being the most densely populated country in Europe. In 1838 the popu¬ 
lation was GJ70,OO0* Tin-re i* no such tiling as n Belgian race of people, though there is n 
Belgian nation. In (lie thys of Julius Cfrsar the country was mlmbiied by the Bdgrc* and 
loin led put of what mm afterwards known »> Gallia Belgiea. The Uftlgm appear to have 
differed in dialect, institutions. and law.- From the Celts of the other (uiris of Gaul. They 
ntv described by anriem writer "fair 4 clta. Ibis epithet, os well an their distinctive 
attributes* would m ^in tn point to considerable iitimixtitte with the Ueririati*. if indeed they 
are not tn be regarded a? a tV]tic-sjleaking (ieriuau tribe. 

At Die present day the tmpuhtiittl of Belgium is partly of Celtic and partly uf Teutonic 
origin. The Flemings are still a* clearly Teutonic sis they were a thousand years ago, while 
treble ehanien-ristic^ are a* unmistakably apparent in the Walloons, who are descended from 
r lie ancient Beige, Both sections tue member? of the some Church, and luive other interests 
in common. Vet, though subject i4. 0 no king and governed by the same code of laws* they 
have not taroum so thmonghly blonde as to produce n distinct national type* 

The men are of medium height, muscular, nml of upright bearing. The Walloons in the 
southern provinvvs lov nearly as brisk in departriu^nt and sis polished in manners ns their 
Kniich neighIxmre. The Flemings w’bo inhiLhil the western and northern jnuvinees, nre 
endowed with great IT vivacity tlum the Dutch* wlaute hind bnrders theirs and who belong to 
(lie twine nice. 
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f-rcHih » the othcml lungueg* af tin- «,uo.l*y. About 43 |». r cent, uflbe inhntntrmts 

^ 41 |H ‘ r WW \ wm 11 I" «*■ bQlh kmm-h and Flemish. 

liu*r P i* noting m tlifr prevalent attune of the Belgium to distinguish it f,um tlmt 
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reasonably 3 'toud of their past. The braverj, intelligence and energy by which they won 
distinction when the sword was the arbiter of fortune are eirang as ever in the Belgian** blit 
mo now exercised under condition* widely different from those of the past. They ext-l in the 
nrts of peace, ns formerly they were proficient m the art# uf war. They now present nn 
attractive picture of a |>M*]>ermis peaceable, rich* atid tharnugldv comfortable lit He nut inn, 
Belgium, is essentially a mnnuiaet tiring country. .Machinery, iron and steel, glass cotton? mnl 
tinen. are some of it? principal man it fadtires, while hire is from it? a-Hivjwtion with the unine 
of the capital, perhaps it 7 Eiest-ktiown product. The iNiHdaijst.s appear t■ n lie very mtotermis 
and probably Hie social edifice Is not very secure just now. 

P lhe Belgian# -till prmtifr" at Ustcnd one of their ancient rites expressive of their 
appreciation of the sources which contribute to wealth and comfort. list end is the second 
port of Belgium, 11 mil way terminus, and station for the 1 haver mail-boats ami Louden 
steamers. Several religions and popular festival* are held there ill the summer months '(lie 
nmA interesting is the procession on St* Peters Day, the of Jane. It recall# the 

ancient ceremony of marriage with the sea ai Venice* In presence of a vast concourse of 
fishermen mid their families, and ns many of the summer visitors as choose to witness the 
imposing ceremony* the yea is solemnly blessed. 

Education is as Isaekward in Belgium os we have just seen that it is advanced ia 
Denmark. In lSfhj it was estimated tlmt nearly 27 per cent of the [HjpuhitioTi were unable 
to read. 

The religion of the country is Roman Catholic. Nearly all the inhabitants at least 
nominally profess this faith. 
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HOLLAND. 

Thh Dutch peKijhle are mainly descended from 
tlu- fremiame branch of i Uc great European families 
nf tmliou*. Teutonic horde* overrun (tic country nt 
different time*. The latent of these were the Prank* 
mid the ftsTQTifs who iieeame the dominant peoples 
about the third century- Holland Iuls lieen list 
house of freedom from the eiirlfcat time* to which 
historic records ascend, nml the persecuted in other 
binds sought refuge t fcit-rt? ill different periods. 
Portuguese and German Jews in great number* found 
safety there. On many occasions also Jlrhons^ 
Scandinavians, and Frenchmen settled in Lhe Nethcr- 
hnnls in targe numbers* and were finally absorbed 
tu the population. Hie result is that the uriginul 
11 Lit d j type uf race luis h*on «i much modified 
that it is now difficult hs mice the distinctive 
physical trait* of the Teuton among the Dutch. 

Holland is n maritime country, containing 
13,648 square tulles. The kind fiat and low, 
intersected by numerous canals and connecting rivers. In the Middle Ages it formed parr of 
tike I^oiy Countries, and at the present duv it ha? the alternative nnmp of Netherlands. In 
I H^)S its* |Mipuhition win*- returned sit i? t (h 5,0110, ahnuitig that* after Belgium anil Saxony, it is. 
the mo^t dfinally peopled country in Europe. 

In character the Hutch are brave, stubborn, nnd honest. Taciturn and cold in their manner, 
they arc jmrtieulnrly reserved towauh >Lmngens ami at the same time remarkably blunt and 
outspoken* l hoy arc sti; n rule hi*arty feeders. Even among she poorer classes starvation is 
h^a common I him in any ol her civilised country. tfatt herring is one of the most highly 
.■.teemed of their a^iden nf dirt. Snaked eels may u1«n be mentioned its u ihrmirite dish. 
They Tin' usually sold from Nmws in the street, with pickled cucumber* and hard-Liihri 
eggs* liin and tobacco ure consumed frilly, but their ill -ftWts are counteracted hr the 
upen<iir life of the people and the Imrd work t% get through. It b ehkfly aS the 
or hnrs which play a large [«m in the life of lb* Dutch. (hat totmpemuce shows its 
usual signs. 



f*w* tj 1 y, A M, BtftHHtlJ (7\t JjW. 

a uUtcii as a amen wohas* north ii oli.au o. 


' lV well-known Duuhtniui of the ettitaturiat, tlu- man with wide hrewliea and u build 

wtm-h require® all ihwr amplitude. U nowadays *H*n tn, . fn-rjtientlv in .,im ins than j„ tlte 

strMts of Dato1t tow™, although In- i, for .. bring estinct. The town^wellor is rather 

ajw of halnt, hut In? wire generally inafcw up m | lcr comfortable proportions for lus lack 
of teh. Tlio liolhinder is fond of hi* home. A former'* house eun generally boast of 
good funrirure t while The ehirens frequently live in a Insurious ^vk 

The tinldeu Age i.r Jhilfoud wtte the fi'rst hnlf of the seventeenth eenturv. At that rime 
■ he cMijwg trad® of the world was in H,e I minis of ,he Dutek while Aiurtontem was rtmtrded 
lh f1le i eiiihiiierrinl centre. In their Ion- wok with Spain they gradually 

soei^lei l« I he iWiigtieso ^.-.fon- which hnd follei. tu the Spanish. In (Weir* hW 

nnd m the «riwr part .- reign of itharles f{. (he KnglMi were engaged in .. 

.tmggh* to put down Dutch nmm.puly. England in turn tin- siMav.nncv of ... 

nnd rephieiil It^lnail m niiMre^ of a great colonial empire. Tin- Dutch still retain consirlcmhle 
jh>>?cs^]iiil> in trie hurf lanut*. 

With siuh n history it is not surprising to rind tlmt the Dotdmuu. is fond of 

I ravel, and lakes a hr,od interest in the doings of the nut side world. He i. em,se„nent]v 
much les* narrow and pedantic that, hi* natural clanwteristlrs would lead one to ippos^ 
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Hie commanding position tluiL Holland id one time held rum 1:14 1 he nations of (lie world 
surrounds' the stolid Hollander of the present dny with n halo of romance. Hallarn 1ms said 
e>f the Dutch: " A {front people, a jxpople fertile of men of various nhiiitv and erudition, 
a peoj.le of sdujfois, pliilwophers, historians, mid i*.rts." When we remember the great 
tunncs Mi Soaliger, (pro!Jus, and Hetnbrandt, we cannot but fed that this encomium is deserved. 
1 be luc Professor 1 iioroliI lingers was not h*sj enthusiastic in bis eulogy, fie claimed that 
tlo 1 revolt nf tin* Netherlands from the dominion of Spain and the success of If oil and were the 
beginning of modem livihWion. the Dutch, in bis opinion, having taught Kurope everything 
vvliieb it know*,—surely a punutosieiil statement ! 

Many of the old Dutch customs are no longer practised, yet the people still retain 
certain usages. For example, in several towns the birth of a child is made known bv the 

exhibition of a placard (pink for a girt nnd blue for o boy), gaily decorated with silk 

liiei\ outside the mother’s dwelling. Then the friends of the family as they appear nre 
entertained with mulled wine mid cinnamon cukes. All festivities in Holland are- attended 
with a good deal of heavy feast mg, 

A betrothal is on elaborate affair. Before the wedding comes off, printed circulars nre 
sent to the friends of the bride and bridegroom, and receptions are held, at which the couple 
are seated on decorated chairs, on ft platform under n canopy nf evergreens. The parents and 
ri'Mi relations sit on each side of them, so us to firm a semicircle, 'five visitors, admitted 
one at a lime to this audience, deliver set little speeches, with appropriate allusions to the 
coming tvtnt, in id then retire to pririakr- of the good things provided foe their entertainment. 

As in other Teutonic countries, the different periods of married life are divided into the 
cojijier, the silver, and the golden stages, The tirst liegin^ at twelve and the lust idler fifty 
years nf wedlock, Each is celebrated in n pleasing way. l>y friends offering presents math- 
hhJ th* Hartal* from whh'h t liL^sc^ epoch* Eir& rtiHiied* 

Dr, Hnmn mentions several curious marriage customs prevailing among the |*-Jisut1s 
of Xortfa f Lolland. In Bren the, lie tdla it was nsnul f..r the wedding to Lie 

summoned by two bachelors, who carried wands gaily decorat'd with ribands. On arriving at 
"arii house, they repeated 11 number „f doggerel verses, the himl. n .if which was geiiendi/1 he 
lull of fare at the coming feast. At one rime no rituren was allowed to many out of Jiis 
narive towii t except on iw-ymeiit of ti hrnvy fine* 

iF WIivii ri deat h lunuir^ in a Putdi family/’ 
t|ii> aunt- iHtt fjurity, " <nt nsjtrde^ il sort -nf 
■nrute?/ droned in hlcivk-TnilrJ t-oat?, lil.u k Imr*- 
bretehos he Ik HMvkisjgs -1 hh^-h with silver Ljimrklc^ 

Aviiit«i t ie 4 H+ unit eiionaon? vaL'k<?ti bat?. with rosettes? 
ul iIjp- si i ile, sind two Jong jneves of rt Li boa i banging 
down their luck*. go from iioii^e to house announcing 
the mournful new?. At the funeral tiara is uplift I iy 
ssiiidi fetter tug, and in the festive pro vinca of Dtenthe 
550 were all cornets regaled that the vagabonds 

collected from all |*urt> of the country, until n death 
in n wealthy Family wans invariably followed by a 
drunken orgku in soiue part? of v^eeland u quan- 
tiry of straw u?ed to be jaWotl on the ilu-n Mop of 
t lie house where \lw wul iH'cut had occurred* thr 
-'in' of Lhe ](i i ii|i ln-iiig regulated h\ the [pOHiliuii nf 
l lie deoeasecL After l h ■* i titerinojit i he A mw w n$ 

Inirut, (hi? ruMimi 1n*mg s ;ii lues I H-i^n hiigjfe^fvd, \i 
Mirvmd firms earlier days* when tile dead were 



cremated/ 1 

The majority of tlio inlmhftiirrl? of Holland, 


bp ,V /, M. $t* lUfoptlJ 1 I/4SK1 

a dutch was, volicxoau. 
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About tUwe-fiftbs. belong to the Dutch 
Reformed Church the remainder are Ifoanaa 
CnthnUcB mid Jews, iliese being cent red 
principally in 11 1 <* large towns, such ns 
Anifitcrdmn, where there nre T0,000* 


liREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Ejsr.i-.tsu, 


Tnr Tender will hardly need to Vie told that 
iiHinv races hrntt gone to t lie making of the 
Englishman as lie is to-day* Much leamtd 
controversy hits been expended on the question 
whether the Celtic or rim Teutonic element 
predominates m his eouqiositioTi. The iinthro- 
[w logical researches of the hue PrpfefflOT 
Huxley Jed him Jo the conclusion that the 
English fire 11 vastly ]<■ -^ Teutonic than their 
speech/' li will h<- sufficient fur the purpose 
of this work to give some account of t!ie 
nirioos peoples Jhcrinti, (V(tie, Teutonic, and 
Scandinaviau—which liave left their murk 
nttompiing to make any font ribnt inn to what 


J»OJ* ti> ,W, J. M. Slrm.rll] l«r term. 

A WJHIi-«>r-At,L‘Wil[lK h IIOLLaKIi, 


Pij- F. it. Rvbn] 

A DUTCH T't:A-4.0 r T WUMl^ h StfcfflWISm MEaD-DRE^, 

on tlae iithabitant of this country, withoui 
\r w very complicated problem, 

h 1 $ generally conceded that when 
Julius Ctasar landed in BrilaUi bo found o 
("jpuhtfotJ of Celtic origin nnri speech, who 
were ^up].*jsed to have crowed from Belgk 
4 in.ul. and to luiVe absorbed a pre^eJEisftiug 
nicft This nice vrn> si remnant id the 
Neolithic Iberians, a people ehnmrtmscd by 
dark hair and short statute* of whom tin* 
Basques in Spain and France are regarded 
ns the living representatives. The Celt* 
we re. on \ be other Iisuh). tall and ftiir. 
Professor Huxley accounted for the fair and 
dark type a of the modern hngUsliiium by 
attributing Hie funner To the Celtic mid 
Teutonic racea. innl the Unter to the prr- 
LVltic iiibahiiaut^. The IVItic stratum of 
then* island* nniy he divided inUi t wi> 
sections—the Cymric tuul tike Gaelic-. 
The Welsh and l ive Corubhtnen belong 
ti> the Cymric branch. while the Gael* 
comprise The Erse of Ireland, the .Manx, 
nnil of toiira? the Gads* of the JNgbluucb 
of Scut land. 

It is from ftesar that we gel the flrnt 
Authentic account of these primitive inhabi¬ 
tants* He describes the Grant) i t the jkonple 
of Kent, aa being more civilised than til# 
rest, from their constant intercourse with 
their brethren of Continental Gmil. He 
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describes the men as jminting themselves with woiul, wearing skins, and m having mouslAdtc?, 


but no . 

Tite tinman* thciuaclm apfwently <lid not mix with lha Briton*. Uwit position wn* 

(hail of ft military garri*un ? Mjmcwhrt similar to t.Lurt of the English in India and Egypt- 

Noxr in order come tie Scandinavian and Teutonic eteinent-H. I tie constant harrying o 
our coast hv northern pirates, Nomataen find Dani^r and Hie recurring lu>rtU?» of Aug e-, 
Saxons itud Jutes brought fresh blood into the peopk among whom they Formed «tt lenient*. 
Ttio Norman Conquest added another layer of Cdliv and Latin and Teutonic stock* l'mm t 
n ign of Stephen to that of Edward III, 

Flemings were introduced an! settled 
here from time to time* while Dutch* 

Freimkimd other refugees sought refuge 






in this hind of freedom. When it is 
mnemlteml that all these peoples have 
intermingled in the narrow oompuh? 
our shores. it will be admitted that it 
required some courage to attempt in 
resolve the physical and mental charue- 
terMies of the Englishman into their 
original racial elements, h is a truism 
of science that chemical fusion of various 
substances re suit a in u product which 
differ^ materially from its constituents, 
in the same way it may he said that 
ihis motley amalgam of races has pro- 

dittoed a tyjie which lias well-marked 
diaractierlstics of wivm 

Physical!y the English are among 
the finest of the civilised mees. 1 heir 
tall stature they owe to the Saxon ami 
Scandinavian elements in their composh 
tion. The fair complexion, blue eyes, 
and florid aspect so often seen among 
them are also inherited from I lie 
tonne sonrees. They nr*, remarkalile for 
vigour of frxly and power of endurance* 

Their constitutiomd energy is probably 
greater than that of any oilier people- 
ami shows: itself in a fondness for out¬ 
door life. The national enthusiasm far 
*l«irt and athletic is a combination of 
r he Celtic love of amusement and the 
Scandinavian delight in bodily pixnvviS* * « . wii 

I’lom the Celt the Englishman pchUf d«iw* *** of b» mjmtol ^^ ?*£***''± 
arid humour. Fatiei**, ^ lw of riwottn, *»* J «tja 

nstTi lK,l io the Teutonic pirt of W* wwortry. I» d™* at * «“ ,lU3 

dunctoHttloa which «mnot be tmwl to uiw or other of tti«e greotetock.. .At 
time it must In- admitted that the English temperament has moulded the 

.|,o various races from which it i# drawn into a typo wind, is as markedly dwtmet ns the 


ruutvifr. r.a #ouuj 

A DiOUTVSUiaH VMJlUS. 


[Art*. 


° Till‘dKnifiish charnel er I.as Iwon largely dovdo|#d by its historical puiroit.idings- 
days of the Plrmtagenet* England wns very far from being the centre of a great 


hi the 
colonial 
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empire. Her imiiLiifacUircs \v+-ie t lieu in u 
^mie of infancy t if indeed they ltlji lie said 
ini bare existed m n,IK Her [irim-lpd source* 
of revenue was the wool wh&h espin'trd 
to Ktaiidens, A writer of the fifteenth century 
itesmlw* Hie English ni ** bring 1 seldom 
fatigued with Imrd lubottr 1 * run E lending a 
spiritual cun I refined Ijfiv Indolent andctui- 
N inphitm'. the Kngiidmtmi of rhfa i-[nwIi 
riiid Eo have been pre-eomient in urbanity 
rttnl totally devoid of dmiuvric affection. 
KiiglmiiJ first began ttf show n little mure 
ont^! ir V sx hen I hi* Flein i -3 i nuitn ifact 11 rvrs 
(rsii^ferml I Heir industry to thta country, 
tifter it bud lieun ruined in the ndigitiiii 

'iHn> of the Lour I 'iMintnes with SjKiini 

l he diKMVerv of the X nv World, the mJven- 
tiinAs uf Ulw KiizahcthmL Ajjo, our long weirs 
u i E h lira linn c I rc>n It i n g e u oi ct net j u isit ion 
nf She cnmlng trad* of the worlds must 
oil 1>r Inken into account, when we examine 
the mental olmmctoridtics of the nnre_ 
W ithout these ustanml influences it i> jimb- 
nlih? I hut the Eiiglfrijinmi uf Umhiv would 
noi lifivi* improve! ujjon the jirosjrie person 
he w described to have heim by the fiJlwnlh- 

V l , . . , century writers. .the other hand, libs 

7 h*«i ^ 'l- physical mergy lo mail hi^.jr tl f tjuf mvjii 

« trait which » rented with ..ir by .I &fa ,,,,r, : n 

U,, "’ tHlt 1\v IrnmHr It. rlu. v^.r MW* Yamfeii imvdfar ■ Tl,- Kn«li,|i 

«n*. fav,ra or tfa«uata« „„,| of ewrythtog M,raging U> tfa.,„. Tfa.y ,] lillk lhl , ( 
ur, Hu **Iht m. : « Umn lliiin-.ilve, imJ ™ ..Ifar world but KngL™I ; »,! whi^vr Ihi-v -ra- 
£ ««v Unit hn look, Ufa- «. Englfa,rani Si b 5I h, 

fan,Id Ui,( fa. n«, ki«l»hi«|ti,. n.y! *U. Wr ifa-v „f m y Urf^v tti! | ( ( , roi-i^n-n, 

V ;i y Inn, Ml MKli ww-ny.fr i„ hfa j,.. wl ' (Jllw OitoOutt 

Hi.. utdrliwiMi. trait ti. tfa* luttnml cbautl.T vhieb ii c,|.(ly ilwcril^l “uihtilnmv" fa ]iv 

mu* n ... -T* «. „tli,r, i, ^ but 

,4.^,1. Ifawivvi'r. njl* grrirt vfrtfc who m:i.fa Ifa. Ehgli.j, | ihi sjM ,, ij( | j( Uflv 

fa u. Icrtn* Uf rfic lugh-sl •-htbtt.M Uulj-ti WhIJo EU,r An,,ricnJ writ.r. 1,«* 

.. . ', H ; 1h ' - . T" M " , , Hf . ,h ; w,,rM *.. Tin- Euglfah lw,. ..I r | flv , TO na nc m 

‘ > hv ‘* ; U " J l nKtl, ' fll ttVllli, - v Wi ’ [| ^- f'*«»iwps chin Ik. Mn*Ie,| out fat “iWrtisfan m.d 

Tr*** *..'"' ■ li - l “-"-'? 1 - wyt .I- wtiii-r m JL Jt J lw » 

Olid Uiimur r-. Tfa*/ nvutd | r.tori,|..i hihI riglil tu tfa heart uf tlu* thing Tli«?v bate 

J ^ tUuv » Mudfad tJ&to*.' Even 

Iimmiiiih‘ 1 tin'll to,, a.,- mtuk^.1 by the ... In Tfa v , ri( fa tbew^JI 

: M * , w *"r "I o ,,arnral iN ftl ° I""** no,I on .ouriU,^ flf ,d Zm ff 

'\r ll, , 1 ; r,W *' “ r: ;^ i,lt : f “ ’to- d w ,, trait* uf mrr (hat ,|„. fortune. q | «£„* 

T WT,t 7V . . ' r nv< *J‘ 0,,,rr if Wl,s “ '«'«w giM irilM. nr miotim. of trihr. ,l„> 

tbB K ‘:' TV" 1 T bnwWw * ,, ' L twod-hottomed, faM for ,l, (lf |, and «i,oldlit« 

1 ^ afUimli tt,, S S™ 1 n "W " llJ lnlul - v wrong in?tit,rt‘. v.t ap t ! 


lVU l ]h 
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ax enuusb gjul. 

A mmi's [K-»ona! defect ? will com i nonh have wit 
tame which they have to himself. If he makes 


wsr-cJa&i os well as clerks ; earls and trades¬ 
men ; wise minority ax well as foolish 
majority ; abysmal temjKrtument, hiding wells 
of wrath, and glooms on which no sunshine 
seti lea; idioni jL ied wir U a coini1ion sense 
and humanity which hold them Cut to every 
piece of cheerful duly; making thin tem¬ 
perament a sea to which nil storms are 
superficial- n race to which their fortune* 
flow, a* if they alone had the elastic organ i- 
mtim at once fine mid robust enough for 
dominion; ns if the burly* inexpressive* now 
mute and contumacious, now fierce and sharp- 
tongued dmgon fc which once mode the island 
light with his fiery breath, had bequeathed 
hU ferocity io his conqueror” Even in the 
national failing of fl insularity ” Emerson see* 
a blessing in disguise, i; But nature make* 
nothing in vain, and the little superfluity 
of self-regard in the English brain is one 
of the secrets of their power and history, 
l or it sets every man on lieing and doing 
what he really is and can. It takes ft way 
a dodging, skulking. secondary ntr T and 
encourages a frank and manly bearing, so 
that eacli man nukes the most of himself, 
and loses no opportunity for want of pushing, 
l tlie rest of the world precisely that impor- 
light of them, so will other men/ 1 


VALES. 

The inliJibihLiil- of Wak- Mmig.tel wholly tu the Cymric branch of the Celtic rave. The 

M chill U a dist itmt mil iujuditv, with a language and literature of ir? own nml a population 
of ] t 51i)J(hl. Wlwh tIn- Swui invader* of England drove the Celt* inland from the eastern 
ioii?r> + the latter entrenched tlwHuriff* in the wild* of Corn wall ami the mono rain-festpessea 
of WelIlv. The Vu Emm conquer of England In no means Involved that of Wales, which, 
to Tin ir ^ tmt tint! h o mat ion. presented u series of ins pregnable foitressos (.o the primitive 
weapons of Ihnl time. William t h+- i "imqncrur had to Icjive the task of its subjngntiun 
uncompleted to hi* successors. Henry 1J. and John met with very doubtful meats* in*their 
repeated effurts to subdue the troublesome piovilice 11 wag not till the reign of Edward I 
tfmt iU independence was finally crushed by the defeat of iU Prince, UeurdhTi, in 12HS, when 
"be English monarch was aided by the internal dls&ndons into which the country was thrown. 

Edward emit id hk .. who Imd Em I*>ru ui Canmrvou, Prince of Wales, mid that title has 

ever since I seen borne by the eldest sou of our sovereign*^ 

iMiyssenlty Use Welsh are. os. the average, of Sorter Mature than the other peoples of 
the United hiagdmn. Park Isair is rtmifet imivereftl with them. These two attribute* go far 
to prove the assertion that the Cymric Celt intermingled freely with the original Neolithic 
inhabitants of * hesu bland*. 

Ih tlu*ir tuepti.l lliev imw* „M lU- livelbesa, romame. and dwraeiK* uf 

lV CVUk- uui]*rum^<, 'Hit* strong *tiw uf nationality by which ll.tv have always Won 
IHMSfSH>d In* Wu alive and fustand by their «|«tra*e basuaga and literature.' Prizes 
Ht* givea at tlivir iwmnt meeting*—the Ki*ti*Mfode—for ortgund j«etns and compoaitions 
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T^liSeh are recited on these ocenrions. Cymric U the every-day tongue of the people* mid many 
of them can apeak nothing else, Magazines rmJ newspapers are published in the national 
language, and scholars and poets encourage the people to maintain it against the invidious 
encroachment of English. Hie Welsh are a miisient } ten pie; and the harji, on which they 
have from time to time produced excellent pLayers, may j>erti&pa lw considered their national 
instrument. 

In costume they possess no particularly features, unles- it lie the fpiaint form of 

fall hat worn by women in country place?. 

L r irge numbers of the jieopLe belong to the religious body known a? Calvinist Methodis-ts, 
but the E-stnblkhmeut U a brunch of our own Church. Christianity was introduced into Wales 
not later than the year 40O r though the exact date is unknown. British Christian*, driven 
from their home** sought a refuge in the Ecunirity of this rmmniniimns country* ami at once 



I'l'L-uiii bf iTiiJim Tiru dir Starts I.W, J j.IhL*Jtf#L 

A GJuOlfr OK FISHEftttOi DETO>WlB. 


divided it into evdesEnfct kal divifitftiE. The four Webb Sees of SU David, Uanduff, St. Asaph, 
and Bangor are ibus of great antiijuiry* 


Scotland. 

The inhabitants of Caledonia, to use the ancient name of thiri country,, limy bo roughly divided 
into Highbinders and Ltwlamlers, with a joint ^wspulation of 4.0^647. The farmer are Celt?, 
while the latter air taxons, bung for the mt»i jmrr uf the some race as the English no the other 
side of I he Bonier. Shetland and Orkney and u great jmrt of the en>t coast are Setuidinavinn. 
fr need hardly be remarked that at the present day a pure Teuton or a pure Colt—or. for that 
matter, a pure specimen of any of the great original raves of mankind—is practically unknown. 
The most that can be stated with certainty is that- the various countries of ihe world have 
dearly defined elmraeteristics* which entitle their inhabitants to be regarded as representatives 
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of erne or or her of the great radii stack* in apitft of admixture with other |nm>|i1h. _ With 
this limiEiil i'HS. the North of +vi>t loud ieijlV lw described it-S Celtic], the South* fts I eatonic fimt 
Scaiulimvmn* in physical mid mental ehararterbtic;= the Iiowlumkr has ail the attributes of 
t he stock from which lie is descended. He is distinguished for prudence in busiue^ transactions, 
resene, tUrlfr L and steading. With nil hia admirable qualities lie is however, 1 &s inters ting 
fmm the point of view of the ethnologist than hi* fellow-tviiititrymaii in the Highland*. Almost 
[Hire fcpeoimeEM of the Gallic type, so far us appearance are tu be met with here and 

there even jlt ilse present day. According to ancient writer?, the < mills were tall of .stature, 
very fair, and red-haired. or lit toast fiur-Uuired. Bed hair is no idtflmrt imi verbal eltaitictrr of 
the Scotch unm of the extreme North, and red- or yellow-haired men form the majority of the 
population. As the same time people with dark hair, grey eye*, and dark completion me 
seen even in the ina*t exclusively Gaelic regions. "Ibis 11 s to be explained partly hy the 
alisurption of the original Neolithic population, and partly by the intermixture that mu?t of 
neewity have ntkcti place with later immigrants. The Highhinder has also the mental 
ebanuLeri sties of the Cell, which declaim thfctnselve* in his romantic t^nipomment, aristocratic 
tendencies, mail fidelity tu the bend of hi? dun. Family pride is a pleasing weakness of the 
Scottish Colt, Still he glories m being able to trace bia descent from some great chieftain of 

historical or even mythical origin. Brand-new titles and great 
wealth imLircOmpmiied by good birth have little or iso glamour 
for hint. On the other bind. Lie wiLl never cease to reverent 1 *’ 
the head of lib dan. however involved hri financed may bwdimv 
ln his eyes a laird who ennnot afford to live on the land of 
bis fathers is u grander person than it mere millmiifiiie, Use 
pride of dun is fostered to a certain extent by the great nun uni 
gatherings which take place in tbc autumn in different High¬ 
land FcntorcKp. when bug-pipes. reels, Lind games all testify to the 
*lrong£li of national sentiment, Each of the great elans, too 
—the Fraser, Stuart, Murray, tj on Eon* Cameron* and the rest— 
hull its distinctive tarlaiL Many of the great nublemen wear 
the kilt, end tlu-ir houteholds and dependants follow suit. The 
present Hoke rtf Athol I limy sometimes hr seen on n Sunday 
morning marching to church at l he head of his retainers, wear¬ 
ing 1 he mi titrtun of the Murray dmt. Then* is doubtless 
much that is artificial in these natiumd manifestations. They 
ate pictrtiVtfpiu, however, luuI serve to keep alive a popular 
uentimum which has a strong and real basis, Uf late year?, we arc sort)' to say, the influence 
of rich Englishmen and Americana has become greater, ami there i* a grnvo feiir lest the 
11i"blunder.? now employed as gillies nnd lucre dependants of rich sportsmen should lose some 
of their pristine virtues. 

The Gaelic tongue is ^hAcu by about 10 )wr ceuG of tile Scottish population, but the 
U:udic-!ij#enkiiig area i.- dl.udimhiug, The spread l» 1 English education is. gradually ousting 
the old language from iis place. The Gaelic languor Im* a sluing rirnihiriiy to the Celtic 
dialcet of the Irisli. There are certain difference in the pixmuucLvtioi^ grammar, idiom?, ami 
votubulary; hut ill all essential [joint? the luzigiiirge of like High hinder? ljcim a closer 
rescinhlalieo tu rhai spoken in Minuter and Commugbt tluui IjOW Hutch to High Hutch. 

Folk-lore, ?uper?titiu|j-. ikiitl a h«-lhd in “M'cuinl right*’ mv charur-rtrialic of the fr-nHiili 
Celt. The pr-npta are siiudcnl, and rejoice in Ihr jJttosesrioi] cif many ballads. Iu the Hebrides, 
Hit? inland? off the wt^r eiKkatt ancient form* of land tenure are still extant* The crofters of 
these islands occupy the laud t>ti what i* known them us the w run-rig 51 system. This term 
is Gaelic for -cnmmtuj-tli.vision." A LJ constable/' eleetrtl hy t he |ieoplc of the fown-hukd, hsi? 
the duty of looking after the whole community. He Fippnjm* the parish ahepherds and 
herdsmen j he controls the time and tin- amnunt of work done by the people ■ he looks after 
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the floatIs* uml aftfca tlrni eudi in¬ 
habit rn it keep* lilti |«trt in repair; 
he that flu* fWk* mid Imnfc 
nre tended in flu* mininoai jsrn^mr^ 
kind in* hi hiH, iIil* chief executive* 
i&ftiter nf the tow n>l i ip. 'I!lie en>fter 

who is chosen fur thi* important 
office removes hid shoes mid stiX K k- 

ingx, muuvecs bis head. and* taking 
*ome «irtJi in his hand, swears in 
the presence of tf&nvcii to lx faith Oil 
to life trust. There are union ^ modi- 
tmaiiofi* uf this primitive system, 
but they are all Iki^hlI on a inude 

of hmd 1 enure—namely, agiiruUur* 
in coniiudu-which still exist* 
smile [rarfs of Ireland* 
even England, in the diup- 
inonnhb rights of pasture* T.nrtaiiry* 
anil the like. They go bark in n 
tline when the hind was regiircUrch 
ncji- nfi the absolute prej^rty of the 
chief uf the l nix nr c!nm bin a^ 
giving sdstenauci.' to alt its members 
Sir Henry Maine. in life work mi 
ancient. hiiv f point* out that in a 
pat ii i ire Sml [ y t>< ive ri kl S! h h ■ j r-f y the 

eldf-?t soli ■niceceffe lr> the tjolniilHl 
jn-rpriirthip iif ft n ] pp ij m Tty. Inn 
I iris rorfeliifivo riming not involved 
in the emioplinn of pTiiprietorslup* 
Roman jnrispriuU s riee f like mir l>wii 
law. regarded the possttssiGti of 
jii'opeity a* ripij vale lit to a 1 wot nte 
owners hip* and refused t*i take 
notice id tin- lhihilitu> which It 
lor marly supposed <o entail. 

[WM** Tbp J'n sltyo-riini ii tire Efitub- 

li-1n‘il (’liureb in Smttand. liavimg 
HijHT>r'.1i L ii tin* Eplsoi[ml <’linrrii in 
Hint juJiiiion »l tin- fu.-toritiuii in 1088. lu mt-iulipi-s are intimated nt nbonl iutlf tire 
ivli..|r |H>|inTi nf St>uitilth], AnuHitT iinji'inont religi.iii* liody i- tire [-><«> r| ninth, wlireli 


. .. .fiV-r 


r K itrwiiAvo F i^Lwn i.. 


^jlii ntV from tlit- EitublisLment in 1 * 13 . tt u Wi-d oh tfre ^ih-itim! inileixfluletico of tire 
1 'Iinft'li, mul claims tire right nf i-rreli runegation to ol^-i its own minister. Tin* 
i 'Inireh uumliei* 11vi-r wwt couiiiituikTmtrv 


I It K LA NO. 

In I SHI tin- |h, puli,ti,nt of Ireland was returned tit 4 , 71 U. 7 a 0 . The miiitbets l» been 
iwpidlv dt'crriiuing -imfi* tin* yi-nr i Sl.i. wlu*u t l*t*y wore almost ilouUo „f wLuf tbt-y now are- 
Kuruiiif and .r<irtsiv,iu-in tli-' wio, and th,- great itiipulso given by strtw-; at ftomo to emigtatioii, 
im- ntiinmtuil'li- f”r tfc: (Wi-tnse. Tin- iubabitants ore in great. mLiisUn- uf aJmoyl jum- Oltii- 
*tooti. 'Hit- Teutonic ehtas-m is re)wrj«nteii 1 w liie Engtidi and StfltJ 3 #h sr-uters in llrten 
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Leister, anil parts of Munsle*; but as their introduction s* wnii«mljvdy 111 J ,e ^ • 

of nation* and wnfiiwtl to particular httKtte. tllvv may for the purpose* of 
classification to loft out* The typical Irithiunn is a L’dU and I*™--**.* m ft U| “ !K, ' <1 ***„ 
the physical and mental qn-illlii* «f that race, Fowl* nUtaatc, and changed witw - *‘ 

. KV J lllt ' for the «f tt» racial character, weaver they are lou.i-l. Many of til* 

of l <-nt *v have the wd or ydl>w Lair and Ml Mn. wh eh ehnraaton^ 

IC m t h Unt times* TU* Hack hair «a -,«cial!y in Mnd » ««■> 

,. s| , llUned i, v the pyrene# of N.-.*lirJiie blood m the peu,>k», who Irav* doubtless absorbed ti,e 

prl-esistW race. llr. Brown sums up tie average phyaiiad dwimctcnttici of me L'-Uj. “ 

,re he ravs. rather broad-headed. of gmit crania! . »,nm ity, nndiUe^ml g^nomlly 'iq°™ i> 
in’const itittion. uud rattier short-eighty large-chi mid, round-faced, with *rcat ittao-fronMl 
W^jnn. frrsWoloarod complexion, neck rather short. Moulder, ami cbesi t^ul a..lmrt, 
hair, and eve, with gray irk-though these typical «* «"* » ft «* ' V ' tl ‘ A tl • * 

tin vows tcunioruun-iit. Many of these attributes aw seen m the I nab. ^ * 

v*. a nice the people are noted for theit lively imagination, -fflthusiMm, and 
of intellect. Thev me warm-heart ed, and easily rtwed to anger, hnM» '^dy jmcifift.!. Thur 

UTZL* «L» •l.tiy (Mi.>■»'•>- - *.V l «: Se “- “ 7 “”^ 

the spacin’ for patient effort und the iteudy defmmnnthm of the leittome "*»«■ 

mental qiiniities Lko rather for individuality id c.**ex than for nmsmml &"#**«' 

has had her full share in producing men of mark mul distinction m a mint y * 

life The question of the capacity of the IrUU for *tfgovennnert has divided hftfch 
. of recent years. It i* claused, mi the one hruul* that they art* incapable of 

dnbimt private differences in the common ca#e, Oft tho other, it in urged that t K> . 

sentiment is strong enough to counteract this defect. 

?V Iridn life the Scottish tVUs-ft,uh wo might add, in a 1— the VeUb 



> 


J'ie/.p Ay P'qfrjthiw ril 1 &**. 


; flu l»|f C#» 
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uml the Coruish—have spread into 
every hind, auii i liftin'need tho people 
of every country among wham 
have settled* In Arnei 
especially in the ITsfted 
run rivnlry with the Ten [nos irom Lier- 
mmy and Scandhuivia m supplying 
the greatest number of immigmit*. A^ 
yet they have nob ceased to be a separate 
Iwdy in the nation, hut In tune they 
will amalgamate with the rest of the 
pi ipuliLt iuii h and thn^ form a superior 
vu.ce. To tho st urdy good-sen^e, manly 
self-reliance, quiet re* d til. inn. natural 
aptitude for self-go Yunimetit uml 
orgat l i wit ion. whidi v\ umu i evi>e t he 
utn\ are ml dec! the quick intellect k the 
vivid i magi nation* the warm feelings, 

11 h ■ ] met leal su*eepti In l i I se ■> u i if I t he 
genuine ivtim+menl of mimner which 
ore rarely acquired by the Teuton* 
but come os u gift of Nature to 
the Celt 

In our I fading colonies, Canada 
juilI Aiuitmlia fS[X'eMly f the Irishman 
has taken liis place side by side with 
wther representative*; of rhi- hinted 
kingdom, and is often fmmil in ihe 
legi^nt lire and eubhiet. t >jlmiictl 

premier* have sprung as frequently 
from the Celtic as from the Teutonic 
stock. That the Irish should do so 
much better out of their country titan 
nt home h 11 find which goes fsir to 
show that the admirable qualities of the race only need favourable conditions in which to 
assort tiieinselvcs. 

The Irish peasant is fer the most part unenterprising. improvident* and desirous of taking 
life easily* The** tiuit- iiit partly inherent in hi§ teinju+miuent. Yet it nme-t h® rnimuiibeml 
in his defence that Lmtil recent years very little has been done to encourage Uim to cultivate 
the soil in it more productive iiimiilcj\ Urn temperament j* serene am! cheerful under all 
difficulties. Tli rough out Ireland si high standard prevail* with regard to tlte Treatment uf 
women, hi 11L elmstity is a fcut.uiv of *iebl LlF-- of wJijeli the trifch may lie jiigtlv pituuL 

Tim Ets*? tongue, which we have swui to have modi in common with the tmelic nf 
Sqntbnd y pi:ill r|mkesi by si fonuirlimibh: number of the p^ph*. In |wirt^ of Connaught, 
Mikii-ter. arut Ihulegnl in the e it re me luftth-weiit, a* many ns of the people were uimhh- 

to h|m h , r ik English in IfWL 

little i? known of the lii>tory of Ireland before the fifth century., when ir was converted 
to Chriit bml v+ ii'i-li muttirmrvrier* founded znotutbL erics in the western islands of Scotland. 
J>nisi 3s ei monument of their religious activity during the four succeeding eeiittuicia after the 
conversion of Ireland. PoErticsilIv the JjisIi Celt* of this pined secin to kivi- b-eut split up 
into nibc*- headed by varimiH petty prinows without smy common bittier* Their want of onion 
node them un easy prey to the Scandinavian pirates who descended on their abm-*, ami 


rten* t* o\ ir. 


as MtD STOT SALT- 



rAtfk fy d" s™, tM.J 


ffft iilo yy:?; tfj 1 a eve. 

Wl 


f Jtaiiirftf. 
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finally to tin- English, Even .so, tht? oonqui^t 
of IjvIjuhL begun in 1170. was tint fivnonv- 
tijntiF with its j4iciiicotiun> and wj is not 
milly camphtod till the surrender of limerick 
in UI9L Since the abolition of tin* national 
parliament in 1 80U* the trLah members ure 
rcitmii-d to the imperial PlirLiutiient at 
West tn titter. 

In life diet tic- Irish peasant is remark- 
rjljlv frugal. I mU-r-fiseding is gcm-ml, and 
^limbout, or jK^Tidge, with potatoes nnd 
buttermilk, fnnn I lie chief fare. Tea is drunk 
in eiturmoil quantities and of furiokfabLe 
strength* The visitor ivht> enters u cabin 
in Donegal will generally see u pot of tea 
simmering on the smouldering peat tire* 
which never goes out, summer or winter* 
night or iluy. Tea is often the only ex- 
hiiULgnnee which the [HXJivr cla&UMi in the 
nurtIk allow thenij^ivfc^ They pay a very 
hig] e price for Itj often foiir-imd-rijf^iicc 
the [nuujlI, A giMhl deal of the prevalent 
insanity U hnm] to rxctfaiv*/ tea-drinking. 

If a young woman** JU^ittS dies* it is 
ei common practice among the pcasiiiitry for 
I jit to solemnly “give liaek Jilt promised 
" V t- hiL> I given one another a AttiuLproiidse," 
s:iiil an old woman. speaking of her dead 
lover, "and 1 had to go, when III- wild dead* 
an Oike him by the tight hand, afore 
witness, to give l^ck tny proqnJjHi.” A hr lief 
in the fairies often no prevalent, still lingered 
on in *■ nut? [mils of ilie country Tint long ngp + 
As mi example nf this kind of folk-lore, we 
may mention litre I hat the conn try people 

. t , , , LlN ^ to ®J that if a man* at Uh marriage* 

unbuttoned one button of the ligli knee, tho faith?* could not ham, Urn in tuiv vm 

In nmo J-arts of Irdand-tlw ... of Uuyo" for tortnnce^tbm* Ik » S imn ?! ' survival, 

nmwly, the wedding dance with « irmsk, and m parts of Leitrim with * ,iraw 

<!u tliis subject the writer run milted ffo 1 


a sTATivr or MOtrasa 


r pettieoat. 


. Mj!S r . ll "- ««v. U-. S. ail authority on these mailer, who 

write, from l*Wm I ml, fidUv: -The Wedding Masks to which ’you refer are u«d by 

( °t " " T * 7 ," Vllllh ^ A « ■* "i» visits the homo ou the evening 

of the w«ia«w. he ‘i-aptmu dances with the bride. m.J <1, 0 otl.ers with the other m r | E 


Thi-v haw in n hli.irt tt.ro-. nnrl another gang arrives. [Vis" tmlurkv" 

rmjgm^-iL In tlie w,,i of tins country it is still touch in v W blit dying out. in .rther 

|4irt.H. 1 nave heard Mint u similar custom exists in WejJnnL” 

n,., -*"k« ”(e a iteU-knowii iiwilntta h tatarf. WWli a Mb ««•„„, rcfathn 
..r t l,c .Ik™«I al.a.daa t u««h» k, «vn) „l ... p1 ,. f . . 1[v 

extravagant orijie, in which they are joined hv tfiotr friend* 1 * 

_ XJm Inahnum, !ik« the AM W., „ ti^i f„ r ila *,Lke. quite «| OT tan ite cuum. 

.Ilia!. . -.ften fairgoti™. In Ita 1„. diffam nmtnujh f„,„, ljit m nm .Ual, 

treasure up grievances until u fitting opportunity jwesetits itself for revenge. 





/'AitUr Ay rtKifi r J [Zvri-'h,. 

AS IR^HWUSIAX AT Lt Hit &rrX51SG~lYIIE££, 
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The prevailing religion is Homan Catholic. 75 
I* r wnt - " f ,!l<! iiopulLilJun professing that fail h. 
Hie ProtestunI Church of Ireland lias over (jW.OIXI 
members. Ir was at one time tlie State Church, 
Ijut was disestablished and disendowed liv nti .Act 
passed in Another lull treat ial religious body 

i' ®ko l’lfshyteriaa Church, which numbers over 
members. 


Tjie Isle op Mas, 


Iloforo leaving the Hritish Isles for Amorim, we 
toilet briefly mcntioN the Manxmen, who urtj partly 
imot her Cdtiu survival, for they I dong niiuafv 
to the Gaelic division of the race. There U also 
a Xurweginn element. which has mixed with the 
original Celtic stuck, The Isle of Man 1ms nn area 
of 1*15,1125 acres and a population of 55,5D8. Tlie 


TAufi \y i , rr.-j 


a TIC hi; nn niiHii 




rn-xi i> /. ir. ittiaiMQ 

i.v iai.<n PKASASiT-ami* 

language, which is rapidly guiun 
out of use. is similar in minis 
W*J>ectfi tn tiie Gaelic sjiokch in 
r'i'ut hud and [mlntnl. Many wl 
the old Celtic superstition' util I 
survive, and n lelicT in tile evil 
evi> may still be found in the 
iinu'r remote parts of the island. 
Mtm has it> own legislature, 
consisting of a Governor end 
Council and the Mouse of Keys. 
Ihe two bouses art* known as the 
H uw.ild, whiuli is tlie lineal 
fl e s c v a i t a ii | o f t! ie foJk-nu unt 
(people's parliainent,) which lined 
to meet on the Tynwald Mill. 
Alter a Hill ha* pegged Liu* |,?gijt- 
taLure mi l received the Koval 
asH-nr, it dm^ not heeome law 
and it is promulgated in the 

KtigJNi auri Mans hiTigwiges on 

tbn TymvaUI Hill. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

ARCTIC AMERICA ASI) tiHKEXLAND. 

Previous to the great wave of immigration front EurDpo which set in soot after tlie Spanish 
<ifccoverr (for discovery it practically was) and conqu&st of America, the whole nf the inhabited 
or habitable portions of the New World and Greenland were populuted In aboriginal tribes 
iisoro or less distinct from those found in other regions of the globe, and* for the most 
[Hit, presenting a remarkable similarity in physical character* to one another- With the 
exception of the Eskimo of Greenland and Arctic Amcikiij which* :is is shown below, arc 
markedly tli^t iiu-t. from the other races of tEie Now World* nil the so peoples wore hy lEut 
Spaniard* called '* Indians ” : and Indiana frequently with the distinctive prolix North fpr South 
American, they have over since remained* X'rofwriy of course they* imd they alone, have an 
hereditary claim to Vie designated Americans; hut that title is now assumed by tin- white 
inhabitant^ of the United Stales with whom* n> with all otlu*r settlers of Euro{N*jin decent, 
and alsin the African Negroes imported into many of the count rie* of the New World, we are 
not here coiteenifuL 

That by far the greater portion of the iilxpriglnal population of America was drived from 
Eastern Ask. and ttjjxr the migration took place by way of Ending Stinit. is now generally 
admitted by all capahlo of forming il trustworthy opinion; the migration having taken place 
-at a comparatively remote epoch, when there was probably still a land connect ion between the 
eastern extremity of Asia nod Alaska, Opinions arc. however. stHJ divided as to whether the 
Eskimo arrived by the same route; mi alternative idea Iwlng that their ancestors reached 
the present, habitat of the race by a presumed IlhiJ connection In-tween Europe and Greenland 
by way of Inland. If the 
latter be tEie true view. Hi# 

Eskimo iuil>e of course have 
had a very dithere:it origin 
from the typical Induing of 
N*«rt]i America ; and it lias 
been sought to trace their 
ancestry t■<> the early inliabi- 
4 an It of Ni nt E t-vvosi p- r t j Kn roj ie. 

Sir William Flower is, how¬ 
ever* wry strongly of opinion 
that the Eskimo form “a 
■branch of the typical North 
Asiatic MunguK who, in their 
w ai i den iigs u Lire 1 1 wards ua d 
■eastward< oein*> the American 
l 'until lent, isolated id must as 
perfectly m an island jojHtlo¬ 
tion would he* hemmed in on 
one side by the eternal [wibr 
ice, ami on the other by hostile 



Jtor* H \ f. liftoff it. v/th* JtiHM* fi-Affmek 
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tribes of American Indians. with which they mrely, if overt intenxiidgled, have grml natty 
d® v e In peel characters most of wliicU ure strongly expressed modification* of those t^een in their 
allies who sri]] remain on the western sirh j of Boring Strait/ 1 A very siimbir view is taken 
by Huron .Nordonskinld who regards the Ehukclii* am! Koryaks or North-eastern Asia as the 
nearest relatives of the Eskimo; remarking that the Koryak ki race, settled on the pritm-vaL route 
between the 01d and New Worlds. Weirs an unmistakable stamp of the Mongols of Asia and 
tlio Eskimo iLTn.1 Imlirms of North Amorim,” Rut the Itaninh iiiriwtigator In Efiuk, in negnrd- 
ing Alaska u> the nrigiunl home of rhe Eskimo. apjicur* decidedly lu favour of the western 
ori^iik of I he race. In lids cotimvhon it may h- mentitmeil rliul is i- the Eskimo of frreenlittul 
wIju present I he rhimu'tcHfrtuv of the nuv P-Hpedally she long brad, whereby they differ from 
(in- round-headed fliitkebi* mid Kmyak>) in the audit marked degree. And it U quite a 
legitimate infertMHt that this tong-headed diarac-tet has Wn gradual! v developed the farther 
amt farther tie- race deptrii^i froto its presumed place of origin in the north-eastern pro- 
iimiiiiiry nf Ashn * hi the other hand, tlio.se who immo iht] the EarojKigali derivation of the 
L'kinm nrge that ii is precisely ihe long-headed conformation of the (i reenknder* which hauls 





>urh strong >u]ifHiit to their views, 
Tlii^ however, Is not the place 
in which to discuss in del nil a 
question bristling with difficult hs 
perplexities; and Staving thus 
laid before our renders in an im¬ 
partial manner the leading point# 
of the two conflicting vif-ws* we 
mj to the con* i deration of the 
people them selves, 

The name Eskimo 19 the 
modem nnnibh form of the older 
french Esquimaux : ihc fatter l-wdn 
derived from II 
tWli-ealera), applied to the: 
by their neighbour tlie (Aw luqjan^ 
Other ft in oh of the mine word occur 
in Alnmaki* iijihwa* and other 
Algi imp liar 1 dial act s, In A1 ask a 

nsid ns her parts of their west ern 
habitat the Eskimo cull themselves 
... . s _ _ T /ujiart (the people ); the same tonne 

^|wm K W k Asmuc ^ of Km,* wlu* n *w Eskimo .. lte , , sisl . h, n» 

loroi .>r Y uiL hi tnmadiuail Juimfit U ..dive mime of she rare. 

thoritiea 
t hnu any 

" d 'f.. "f ->v.;r MUII mil,-,. NmhwaM. ,|„., „, ,! ( i„ lll .|.| 1 „„|. 

"':r '“'^b "*>* "f n-m .... 

..f» v.t> nnrtlnnl ha, l,«n . . ,t„. .. . „f Ownlm.1 

.. '*• "* •Vv; ,i “ Ksti "'» "Baal «- far a.,,1b n, .U.ui ,.<> s.' 

u, UhmW, ,,a ",a J II,„|.„„ IWlbair wiha,!,- li, tlil> , io .. 

*** ...Mia-kai, .ali- .. Iknn,Stn,,t lie u„.„ I...... 

W „l, la rac..|.t,.,u .f •»,. ka-al,l,„ Me „ r . .. ^ , ■ 

, i V-, ' K ' k "'" 11 ."'>• .. ihraagha,.. 11,1, 

j»,m A!,l-U n luhabiaai by a «l„awlatt Ii,,t„oh „f K,ki,»o-tka Xut,. 


jp f ji Din l r Afr, U'. /,'>J Li] 

a PAim r or oai^taANn Bscufa. 




inroi .>1 Uhl lo tneeiuumi hnntfa i* ... rtnme of the race 

Kx,hi,ixv of tin- K„ryay a.,,1 tin* rJmkdii, (TiukUJ, .vim m W yimlud bv anth 

(i " un y ,utK ' hm f! I'V-. . . . , *lihr gft^i.biaa u« 

nilior uhoni-.m-s; tlu'ir .•xtrmlmg, from tin- n( (it,. 
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Apart from th« insula* liabit.it of many of the Eskimo, and tin* complote Wfjetnitiwi of those 
of (.reunbnrl from those dwelling on the A.,.,™, mainland, the in lx- idlmhfting the 
continemul areas tire more or loss n.i.ipleiuh- i^ntml from «,eh nth,*. And this separation 
re,,dera tl)e striking general uniformity in the phvsical diameters of the entire nut 4 lv the 
how I'eniurkablo. By Dr. liink ilie Eskimo linve lawn jfubdivitleri into the following sections' 
fl) « l,o*. .if East ( hvonliinil; (2) tfawr of West Gnvnland. who. a* far !1S [at. 7-1 V, j.re the 

subjects of Denmark, and ..tqiamf ivi*lv civilised; (3) the Eskimo or Northern Grennhual 

who are the most tU»r«dtumJ „f all; ( 1 ) the Labrador Eskimo, for the most part fairly 
civilised; (;») the Ontml Eskimo, r 71 .i 3 ri. 11 j from Hudson Buy. soiat* a.hOO huIl-s, i.. ll veijil Mo* 
outlet of tlii- Mackenzie River; and (13) the Western Eskiumi fsom Barter Island to th.*'extiv.J,* 
western limits of Alaska. 

At the time when this rlftssifjenttun was 

niude* t Ifco whole of the Eskimo were .<uj^- 
to ho dwellers in tmeu sitiinted within 
n fimiumttiv^lv short ilisruuee (fifty mil*.-? 
or so) of the shore, if not oil the c*x^t 
Itself* 3 ind to Sub&feE entirely bv fistiiue- 
More recent r-xpWdoiJ- have, however, 
bronchi to light the existence of re vend 
itihmd tribe^. who live by Hunting, and, 
uiilik^ the eoiij»t p-gpk, hove inure nr |e*> 
intercom with the Indian ». with *mie of 
whom they bnve indeed iilmo»i cotuplntelv 
utmi3"uiimiei| r To Hii* hUemiingihi^ is 
InuJitte^ due the exi^iem-" of nl le&nit three 
ry|ir> of Eskimo in A In* km 

As regards the present tmiiijIot of (he 
M>kimo tlierc are no sufficient dntu on which 
to form even no approximate estimate, 
years ago it whs irnlectl imigMy estimated 
Hint (he total miml nt dn.i not ^weral 
but it is very doubtful if oven (hi* run be 
regarded us u fuir appr^xlmat Lm t-> the real 

&tuto of tin* ejiH? + M Inn n ri»hsLiy was 

tumlv in ]87U of I he population of tlmt port mu 
of Wfc-nt trreenlnml mulei-the hnnltdi iroieni- 
luetih, the it timber of Eskimo was recorded 
; tfuLt. of the European* being 
-d 7 . T\\e population then distributed 




l&trU* 


AS EftKJilO SlAS. 


among JTil different winter stations, of which onlv one hud tria ™ *i 4 , W1 * , , L 

' Vh « l, | ^ nff Y^ Fht tllr ™ nilhl ' r M fiv^imUweufy. At tlmt time Hie entire^tivc 

poi.llulioil Of to I,.. ... si . 

"T" 0 "r w r . l ? ” >*-» "•'««<un.infei«i; nt..... lt 

TT', '!’ , ""T .. * <• «*M, M, rre km I. M1 ', * « 

r,- „ i. t i '■ ? r m " *’ Mi,.. „,: u„. ti„,. „r 

“ n l'.,“ t T .Sf In IdUsitM.. iS “r ,. 

r«.-. til. .run, -u ariitiv.lv |.ure, i.ut t|„.„. „„„.. | lll [F.|„„. l |„ f„ r t ,| 1( . 
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settlements on the west coast of Orecnhind there are likewise it considerabta proportion of 
bilf-brvede* 

In general appearance aim I ph\'>iiignntnY + a* well a* in rlre>* ntid the node of doing the 
the Eskimo Ora very like tin 1 » Jmkchi* anil Koryaks; #o much > 0 , indeed, that a traveller 
visiting the Arctic region? for the first time would doubtless experience some difficulty in 
dearly distinguishing between them, AiL when pure bred* j*nsse*s the long, lank, jet-black 
hair distinctive of Mongoloid races in general; white the oa-i of countenance i* likewise 
distinct! v Mongoloids In stature the lSakinio Lire decidedly short: although the appearance of 
shortness Is somewhat enliuiW’ed by the nature of the dress. The late l>r. Eobert Brown, hi 
the article published in the ninth edition of the Enctfdopmliu liviltimricfit was indeed 

inclined to believe that these people are taller 
than is generally supposed to be the rose; 
Milling tlmt the height ilkoaILv ranged 
between 5 feet l indie* and o feet 10 
inches, while in rare instances it reached 
ji^ much os it fret, Thus tsi hnnte tiyi-irtMtrs. 
however, Knncwhm too high, and iiitiy have 
been partly hosed on the measure men is of 
Itulf-brccds or duo ro local peculiarities. For 
instniutf* in Sett net W July 1E£7. Mr. 
\V. A. Ah tie gives measurements taken fmm 
sixty families (number of individuals not 
stated) of Eskimo living ni Xaflfth Muff* on 
H e u ha 1 f 1 Si 11111 ; 11 n> i lvo nige of 11 ios*' w oiki iig 
oul to n meaui height of ;> feet J L H inches 
for 11 h " riii-Ti. 4ii i l L of approximately 5 foot for 
the women. On the other hand, N orders 
skiohl sjKTaks of i he Eskimo of Port Clarence 
ns uf average height-, In both seSe* kite fee! 
nird 3mndi* are unusually small; but i!k* 
muscular development is strong* although 
I he men frequently slmw cm early tendency 
to put on fat. When cleansed from the 
grease mid dirt with which it is generally 
begrimed* the skin* which has a pr+r altar oily 
feeling to the touch, noi unlike llicit of fai 
Ini von. is | mde ochry brawn in colour| a 
red tinge frequently showing through it mi 
tiie cheeks of the children and younger 
women. The latter rue always fresh-lunkiBg; hut after marriage the women disregard 
apjieurmioc*, soon becoming wrinkled* and, from ilieir sedentary habits, lx>w-logged* lu spite 
of the hroadlv oval shape of tin- flat fate, with it* fat clucks, and the Mongoloid obliquity 
of the oyes (chiefly due to a piNultarity in the eonformation of the upjwr eyelid)* the 
physiognomy of the E-kimti is by an means ilj.-i pleasing. even to the Etircijjemt eye;—more 
especially as the face i& always ready to break into a laugh. After early maturity the men, 
owing to Their active oiifruf-door hfe. are, however, i handed ly IK-tti-r-hpoking than the women. 
The forehead, which is not high, find also somewhat retreating, is parthilly concealed by the 
ludr; wide I in in i Lie aw of the men, is generally cut off straight across the forehead midway 
between the Gjes and the crown, although lu the females allowed To grow longer raid Wig 
down m irregular wisps. The remainder of the scalp-hair is permitted by both sexes to grow 

to its full length, ami in the men hang* down to the shoulders, In the women this hair may, 

however, either lie farmed into a pair of long plaits hanging down each side of the head, after 
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f h" f'T n -n n * i n Tf Hltt tUft ' V l * !OT,,UWfid *!' in, “ » hrjf* Fating knot at the 

\ 1 i i T> -^fT “ t Wd1 [u ,Jl ® »f ii Ornate KskiiiLo from 

]Z\"YT T r l r • 1U . tl,C XntUn " Ui ' [,n '- V Mu ^ ■' *"*b Kensington: 

! t l 1 of v V 1,llllp J ,la « d the distinctive feature. d that sex In the 

}'! , " nL ™ 11 h ll ( rf “ l m ° llj " **** ,,f fkf! ^ tuft 1,1 imir » object of emulation among On* 

£“.. u ’ ! .r iit , luJt stl ™\ t0 wl|fch >‘dr i* hy this method of 

™ ‘ ^‘^7 l itH - »l>-eb% ,m tiie rfda, of the L™j. at a wmi^Hvolv nurjJ 

* 1,1 “ n i >*» «-*** M, the development of bar L\C C L 

u!X : l' T ""I* dialling only n very .light mon-todm. no whisky mol frequently 

l X 7 ui T7L 1 r t'i lldghbourhood of *** *«* tt. ro » xJLum 

™ ' *“ m " n “ «■* ^ * *■ ** ***** the 

Asnh^ly «MdoMd.tbe Eskimo differ from Chukchi, and Korvaks bvthe greater length 

...*» in SiV L"r^i ,0,sl ; t 0 * to •“!; 

to . n„.u- Of their food, =ne ip M lv , ril , | . " J> ‘ ,|, ' 1 llo ' T,>v ^ 

or tto gmm. * u almort or cofljjitotdj to the edge* 

„ - *• ««t MR effteentad, Rink **. 

t iittBs&SSSS:, 

sswsssrjsdE-SSSSSSSa 

asEiii ti brown yomjtk^mn* 

Hie Erikltna lire bv no mean* lobg^Jved 
lidkr tin i*iickard states that at the lime 
!»■ vi.ittd tli« (jokiiiy «t Jfopedale the Mesi 
liprrfiii Wfl., n woman of seventymul the 
I hkt,ire , f “g^'e^ Three mily were of 
■he hk* >f ditty; ami. geueniliy sjieaking. 
n . ™" hei.Kojjes jjretnntttrely old bv the 
time he U five-aid-fiuty, l*ing nt that age 
wi.rn out hy the luiri|idiij iS of tlie ontiunmiJ 
s«*J-flafaiag, 

* tf», o r H Jmt goes for such, 

^eins to liuluw nu nuriue mortality, imrtlv 
'^■iug to a rn.ire indoor life. At Ifuiitdiile, 
f*'i iiommt*, the jwimbtioi! in the summer 

”. f i8, 7 ' v,lh ,lFr,ut -bO; but It wa,H re i Ported 

1 mf <*“«“* the jprevloLH Almreh , |(t tljJtI] 

tW rt. l r, hmi ^ ,Witl ' nb ed to cold. Sfneo 
at Okkak twenty-one had rlhil. and the some 
iiuiaber at Nuin, ov«r n tenth put of the 
miiive |x>jiiilation ppf thete stations fell 
VIP'f mis to ohost-disme* in the course of n 
migh 

As regards plress the leading fear lire is 
fl “ dmltfirity between the 

--.. v ■* „ MI " f tUi - l vt ' ***«• i women we f ,r- 

I TAi* w TSKtUto m*K .t 1, r »iiM ih- Mini a jacket very simihir tf* 

ttmt of the men. It |h» I^o.i suggested 
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that this sinukinty has tooii brought about by the narrowness of ..ntrance to the but'. 

which would not. suffice to admit ji woman clad in |etli«st« * ] f si t bickues* suitable (<■ 
ti severe climate. Bo this as it iiiuy, in the olslcn days the garments wen* made* tmUrely 
of -^hmnoycir* stnn s. stuii ns 11 tore of seals, reindeer, pllor boar, dog, or A retie fox, sown 
tugi-elmr with sinew thread- tn the Parrish settlements in iirveiilund it has however. Ivf-nmi- 
the fashion to furnish the jackets with a cotton covering, while coloured material# of 
KnmjiftUi innko ar*' likewise tired fur other gurtuciits. wjiecifillv iti the itiso of the female 
sa i x. Melt, ton. frequently have their outer drefw made of cot lull fabric*, which in summer 

(nay be u>cd also for trmuwre, JjonwwhM similar changes have also bee.side l>y the Eskimo 

dwelling til the Moravian miasiontwy-*talion> in LilmnJur; many of tin* women wearing an 
o|r| calim 'kin over (lie original dress. Nor is this all, fur in the Greenland set tie incuts 
fashion ha* tended to curtail iln- length «.f tin- jacket* of ilia females, nml t-. discard 
flftj.s by which limy wen* originally juufouged IniiIi in front and behind. And as then* 
always Vobably it o'mtin amount of difference iri this tcs|h*l*I lutweeti widely sundered 
it will be understood llrnl tin* following account of (In- original Eskimo dress is inure or 

iv£S gtflUMul. 

The outer gjirjoeni u a picked usually longer in the ww of the vmmpn than in that 
of Out itirii i it fits tightly to the body, and its only openings- nbovc- arc- those for the head 
aud bunds. Tin- tneiiV Jacket i* futni&hed with a h«od T used in eold amt her to rover tin* 
Least (In the other 1jnJid T iht jwuket of the women ha£ n much mom carious hood—the 
ciwf.jcJ— rnijjluvrd tii u t-nullfe for the child; while ii has likewise n long penitent flap* 
or # *taH| hf behind, which i> Ustiofly tuekftd tip. In Greenland tlii-i tail i* com[MiiiitiYely 
fltiurt ; but it in much bmgt-r among the Iubmdor Eskimo bdife*, where it formerly almost 
reached the ground The trousers, which may be either tight-fitting or baggy, mid iu the ea^e 


J'JL^r.y tr r. ir. T. QrrtftU, >i* r,. ru ihtj ftttunm*. 
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«*!' i\w women rnudi only 
In tfac km-*f rtr a littte 
mv attached to 
neatly mode boots of scab 
skin; these I Either being 
a} well suited ti> the 
climate that they are 
ili|o}*U-c1 by nearly all 
Kmo|>enn a who visit the 
K>kiuio* The troiiHera 
uf the women may be 
decorated with 1 to* imk- 
skin of the oder-duch or 
with tritntnings of em¬ 
broil lered lent her; w \ die 
their boots, which in 
I i rco] 1 hind ei re gen era! |y 
dyed of various colours* 
mu:h above the knees, 
where they are sometimes 
. . , ,, „ *ut very wide. During 

m “V Mfr, "** * l* 1 **™ witi ‘ *** «** -f the ubov. description, one of 

md U,, tur mud* while in tin- other ,1 w ft , fumed ontwmds. In the south „f DanUh 

. \ {aT Jr^ T tl,r 7* * ilk W,. according to Dr. Kink, long **« 

i !il ! MlN 1r,f ' l " ,lcl[ 1,1 tLe »^h.iviie« tW me 11 L 0 made of greater 
l.'Net]a In addifm,, to Ike uUwe-tnent Lmed gmincm* the Eskimo someth mr V e<ts or 

S } t \‘"f " tT ‘" lfl d °7 "[ ™ lf "* «**» HMide »f .eindoer-fnw., ie.uher. 

■M^aoadly, too. jackets rue uuute of bmUkms. with thefather* outride; the British Museum 

e-rx;; , r £2r s™ 1 port a^ *• of „ llic}1 m ^ to 

. luerty the wonderfully soft am, warn. breast-akin uf the eider-duck. In thh mdglibLh 1M d 
Bj™ Wlensk-ohi describe* nmny of the nulivos a, wearing Km^n clothes: ..l l6ra 

Zk l ^ rcmd- e^kuL, mid a light, soft, often beautifully ornamented 

* K i t Midik-skm: an m, f n:«u made of ]mws of gut sewn together being fraiueuilv worn 
over the hitter u. mmy wcitlter. (ft all resets the Eskimo are n.wt IrkeT and thcte 
clothes form no exception tu this rule. Formerly the sewing was always doe, will, the *LZ 

vttSs? r ; *»£ t** n ^ 

“‘*1: ?Jr ,*T“ r ‘T.*" 

i. bovrevet- by S^eni ^'‘1,11^'"" ^ “5 ^ !n '' vfm[i,>ft 

hardihood of th, Eskimo. m,d' their indifference to inle ' J t°"' tht ‘ 

dad. Dr. Kink, for inet.1. writes of ^^ZZT^Z^tlT *" 
in hartliuc^s and endumne^o Ss more t-Umrlv to 3x a &h«ji r si " L Si||r ^ lfilM r 10 ^ lirf T l€ ™ 

is L 1 J,Loudly seven, wen in o.mi'.n ’V'rli ZL v' ^ *1™ ^ "* «** 
like ]wor i«ft»ple in Sontlimu Euroiw il.in E^ina. rnt dre - s< * 1 ,ll " r * 

.M&f .s i!i ^ ^ T ,Hy 

taken off for Severn! weeks." 1 L,r - 0,1 * f ° ot 

As infLdit be cxitt&taL llie ELskiiNu nr*> i**.• . *. 

persm.ul clemillnesa, having mo LuhretL hurwr of ^,-71 T' dV ^ ^ J ‘ fct ! llti " n to 

however, ibat the Imbies ur, sometimes iicketi dean hv tl ” 1 '^"'ing ngeat. it i> slated, 

- the - - r —sss^ atiir 

* Commonly arntmiii. 
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oiid personal adornment* the worm'll, ad 111 the jicigiibuiirhoixi. of Purt Clflreiu^ may havn a 
few linf!* of tattooing on tie dun. Tim AUmts and some of the true Eskimo. hi ihe southward 
of ilie* Mackenzie River* inscrl a large disk of knit or i it her suhifaru'e into the lower lip. lifter 
the fashion u-f their southerly lieigtilxmr^ the Tldliikit Indians, from whom rhe custom wm 
pfotiubly derive I. Ur. 1 lull has. however. remarked Hint to* hunter exposed to the icy blasts 
twirl cold winter of the northern districts of the Eskimo hah hat could hava possibly tolerated 
such an ornament ;. siim-t' it would have mafered lhe strip of flesh al*nvt* the incision liable to 
freeze, while it would have l.wen mi intolerable annoyance in otlmr re.-peet** Accordingly. we 
find in the more northern districts two small disks, one -iilurTo>] eit each comer oT the luuulh 
on the line of the lower lip* replacing the large central Aleut plate. The holes in rhe lip 
among the Port Clarence Eskimo are about a quarter of an inch in length; amJ the Lirnvts 
consist of large pieces of bone, glass or stone, ‘"These ornaments / 1 writes Baron NurdemkiukL 
"Were often removed, and then the edge a of Llie large holes olo.-isl so much that the foee was 
not greatly disfigured. Matty bad in addition a similar hole forward hi ihe lip. If struck 
me, however* that this strange custom was about to disappear complete [y t or at least to be 
Europeanised by the exchange of bole- in the cars for holes in the month* An almost 
full-grown young woman had a large blue glass 
Ih-jiU hangs tig frum the tiosd T in wliu*e partition 
a hole had lw?en made for its ^lspemioh ; but the 
was very much embarrassed, and hid her head in it 
fold of her mothers pe#L\ when this piece of grandeur 
attracted general attention. All the women had 
long strings of beads in the ears. They wore 
bracelets of iron or copper, resembling those of the 
Chukchi*." 

The coast Eskimo, who have l*en longest 
known to Eiiroptgms, are both hunters and fisher¬ 
men, obtaining the greater amount of their food- 
a apply from the sm, and subsisting nhno.-t amirely 
on animal substances. finlecd* with 11 m- exception of 
a few roots, ^eowieciJ* and berries, the Eskimo hi iheir 
original savage state used practically no vegetable 
food at nil. fii Danish Greenland p howler, a certain 
amount of imported vegetable food, such as bread, 
barley, and peas, is consumed by the natives. And 
Dr. Rink estimates the average daily consumption 
of fox] per head in these settlement* to comprise 
2 lbs H of ffeb and blubber, U lb. of fob, together 
wit It a certain iiuiount of shell-fish. berrien, seaweed, 
and other indigenous vegetables, k> which must he 
added about 2 of imparted food, H this 
allowance wa^ constant t hroughmit tins year, it: 
wo li hi doubtless W* amply sufficient . hut in tl\r 
winter supplies are only tofl apt to run ^3 m H'l: . and 
it is a mistake to suppose that every individual 
oht : l i m s an y (h i i 1 g I i ke t h b * j n at it Li y ibli ly ihr* h Lg ] m ut 
the year. When* however, food 3s to he had in 
abundant an Eskimo ha* not the si lightest hesita¬ 
tion in, consuming at least Id lbs* of meat arid fat 
at a single sitting* Frozen flesh is usually devoured 
ra \\\ but fresh meat is sometimes boiled. Blood, t'hmfa an fr.T.arn^u^at jum^m t«nqi bm Fwarmn. 

a* well as the half-digested nutriment taken from a i:i!kk>ias[> Eskimo h ha sum ot kie.il, 
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the stomach of the reindeer. likewise form horns in 

the menu, Jr is n common bdiof that blub]*** 
euii-iitutes mi important nrtlffc of dirt : tint tbi* 
iss □. iiLiit]ikt% :is the substance in ipu^tion is fjvr 
vnltiable ti» be tbn> uL liftviug to hi- 

stored up for use ns furl and lumjHnil during tile 
dreary winter, 

* hi t h e iithi-r hum I* tlir- natives of tint interior 
oj Alaska ^m-li m the NEishe^ignnits of the 
Au^tmgnk J^L-diu wfm um in constant, conirauiiiea- 
tii>n with r Fit- AlhnhasttU] Indian tribes, mv to a 
grt&t extent hunters -if land game, although they 
!i[,o capture ft^h-water fink Jliei-e inland Eskimo 
show in many districts unmistakable digns nf cjy^Mtisj 
with their Athabascan udgMiniirs; mid Lfr. Rink 
hiLs been ftnubled to divide the Alaskan rejirprseittu- 
tiv^cs of the mee mtu rim following ibree sect ions, 
Hr.-tly, we haw th^ tall* iiidavi^iusdooking inhabj- 
Iritits of Kotzebue Somuh who liave always* a hungrv 
apjH^amm-e T mid whose fboij Itieludes fisti, ptarmigan* 
and susliks. In marked contrast to those are Hie 
tali mid we IM >n i It Xmibb of the inland high- 
ground*. who live on the flesh uf the reindeer, the 
Alaskan big-horn sheep* and various birds, supple¬ 
mented to a certain extent by tish. lastly p there 
are the short, stumpy Eskimo of the Arctic coast, 

T'-'"' . "~M. rf *l«lt «,l. mi »i,W 

f 111 ",it „ In hreoulun l the musk-ox jh largely limited. 

In tboymxof the pn^ti^ [amgmphs most t>f the animals wlucli afford the bod-nipphr 

? ; a ;; e ^ »* -44 that. *ha* 

[' fcftst ™ ^ [e f f7 4 : d ttf a rigf't-wludf. n nminiil. or n humj-lwU whnl, floral fv 

M hpokfd). their inora li*»| ctMuim coii^rift* H,o white whale „r belug^ 

riTr !, ! en-ruM^I,^,! hide, ™d the m.rwhul. 1jol.h of which S 

li.irjjoancd from the hftfflfc or nw. In addition to those they Kike wtw.il sptwie? of true 
^,1. such as the Oiwnknd, or hur^eHl; wldle in the neighbourhood of Jiering Smut thav 

£“ lM TT ^ "'■' ll " w ien - | * u " «* ^-a-lioiis, tJ» slmiglim «t wt.M.t, h 

S2 ^t™* the *— -* ..* *» : 

ruJZJL^!?i ^ — I-.. 



^'iriTf A(|f| 

&V aaK'lllO IlfcLUI 


[jT’jru, 


. . . ! S 1 ^ o!lUe,J t ‘ 6a |‘ nrial to th* very exfatcw« nf Hy» sl,ore-rlw h .l[i, Ji; tribes. 

AlthokiSD diftmng locally to n qrcmnii extent in both ' ' ^ 


kit ifftk is ^-rimps the 
existence of the 

s:i^e uiiij const ruction, il h to be mm 


rf *"» ^ ^ ;» ... oaly *^ L l X 

aVTS i ‘™ l f t 11 T !l . .. cav ent| With hairlfrsa ^t-shi,, 

7 ?» tiv r rr > 11 ^ ^ u ™ in * oniy n ^ 

1 y'>" k,r * * L “ *“W m his frail emft. clows (l w IntB'ViI TNUwmi himself and 

iJ.f dwk TOier su lightly, that the whole imiccm may turn over .. ndmittmi; jmv water 

to the i iile nor One of thiUffi canoes m fin‘e,iknd measures !lb(Hlt ,* {t , H ilt u ' h }w t > f 

,n l ”"- Ul,l ! ; md *;* W< y ht “ *?« m ’ r " Himi .. » hmuh'etlweiijht, j, „ l: m .m '^dW 

^ ,ak " U 111 ° m! ],,,,W| ”* t,:,rr - v " "J' [l "- l*“H< ««e. lit mIiIU!•>)• «o ,|».S 

* The BrltUti JlMcni hue two ii^kt of «U«U tli» ftwmiiwiirt u nf w.«.i v, k ♦ . „ ■ . , 

i, sn,pl« J( a like I«.lW lh. W * The fcmK ^ Jsnrevcr. 1u ,fj <nBt , B r>f 



j wvt Mexican 

t 0 TiriBK J^jpsAC 

7*1 /Sfe***? 


Li _J Eskimo. 

IHij Northwest Stock Raws. 
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ono of these canoes will inrrv si food of about 200 Ibf. 
In (irecnhitiil the kayak may have its fnimewiork 
constructed of whalebone; but ill Labrador the 
material is spruce, In L-ouseiyuimee of this difference 
the ljibnidur vestal is of brooder unit eliufuder buildi 
although ai the same thin* uimne "fable. The kayaker 
|ttv>(j«3(9 hb entitle with a dmible-bluded jisuldte, fit** 
cud* of which are < ipped with Una-. To withstand 
tile icy si-rt u special wnterproof dress is necessary for 
kayaking; this consisting of a jacket made of gut 
or skin, and furnished with mittens, so that only 
the face of Use wearer is exposed to tlie dements. 
During still weather or in sheltered hays a luilf- 
jacket nlime U often worn \ this sufficing to protect 
the occupant an |=ie‘ ns the* arm-pit' when a wuvi* 
dittiho* over his v«-— 

Althruiglt steel i-r iron has in nveuL years large!} 
tended in supplant the ilhi- of tmm-nr dnjijjeil s-toiu- 
f-Mr sjm-su- and Ijjii'-[h nm-hi'iirla, it i~ prohibit* flint, in 
most parta of 3'hkimnhnd the firmer Were the 
original EmUcrirds, Beautiful spooloiens nf such stain" 
und 3Tone km re-head^ as well tis those made of iron, 
nre to he seen in the ethnological galleries of the 
British Museum; and it is with such wen pons that 
the kayaker IkiII h his prey. Both in the ease of 
the harpoon and the knee the head i* detachable 
by the first siih-wjiy pull so as to rmnniu fixed only to the line or cord with which It fr 
provided. In the ■ ase of (he hmee ihc ol her end of the coni Is altiiehcd to the draft, so i&g 
lo liii r [j| Ei kind of binge. But in the 1 ilil;i" l][LL|M.Hm- the j'Si: 1 1 r huoutitc* cuinphudv freed. bo 
that I he head is attached utily in the line* the cither mid of which ti rtnimitE h in n large 
boated bladder. This bladder marks the course of I h+- wbnle nr senh mid enable- the kavnker 
to follow and dispatch Ids prey by Inihwhrnsi:*, 

Bui the kayak i* by no turn** the only vessel which the ingenuitv of these adventurer 
pimple bias nicmdni in d»vi*m£* »- thrie U id*; the much boater and'more crLpiduus itmrnL 
or winnnil's boat, largely emplmvd in the movement of the trihes from one hunting nr fishing 
.tnth.j] to mmUirr* The*% which Eire also covered with skin, are perfect W flal-bottomcdi ami 
vary from 23 to 37 feel in lengthy with a beam nf about 5 and a depth of 2' feet. In 
(J mm bud the larger im-b will carry u load of nlmm :i tons, ivliifc the much more tiumemu* 
smaller kind, will lake only abnut half that weight. Siiieti Use framew^k und rJmirt* abme 
rue of wornl even Him larger amiuks .-an he i ron ported overitmd without mm-h difficult v by 
a 3 ally of eight or ten men. The llraifaifitr of the** bdttb enables them to withstand the 
slnnh of the waves reinarkably well, although their owners are emefu! u, avoid subjecting them 
I.p Miidi stolid :ih much AS possible. Although Imhl-^ In }* Hit. through fit once by the 
Umrp eilges of fluting ice f the natives are sin;h mlepts in Peering that they will Hike the 
umiaks across arms of Hie sea hi which HNirci-ly any large 0 f f ™ TI Wfljter „ v ^iblc 

When in t^p a* ddn on the i*f the umikk be<.. almost mmsi.nvnt, (htUi 

jiern.EtiLTig the motion of the water to in- by the ^co^ats. Although m the south ihe 

fkm oovenng m)mm ^u. mimiid miewal, in the north of cimmhmi it will List for at leM 
ix couple of years. 

Um&m W »Wly bo™ taiuk uf and bmeta; it ^ be added tlmt llie hnuiL 

of OTdi^^zod «f rb- whM mad, of U» u,tml l^k a,v about 

j in length, and Imve fully chipped edge^. j„ uiing tt.o harpoon ihe kajaker 
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iB provided with a mmieg fm wbttb the ** 4 ™ » t],e fl 1,1B ' 1| . 

f-n. of tile: line being dimgiged st the Mime moment. siwlly the seal or wbL to 

" U',,1 5 wilhfa »W 25 fm. Wta. rtm*. .be --««•>? *"J 

ilrlivinil mil ills coilm^iip line will, lightning ihuiU 'l"’ l‘»- «l" «“ 1 ' ll ■ 

should the bladder be nor reW>rl in 'bin*, rite 1 '^IhLU-l f« «t$M» mill l.iTie or 
llf ; of ^viug !n« life. If. however, & go*? well, the bUddor indidiiw Jj* 

” ’‘“l»fX»u. nre the M4«| wW* »l» k*w » -“«• “ J ” 

mvidel .ill, LtftW paiiti along «.<• lidei. *hieh often p|» effeo'OOl f ,,,U f " 

,1.. There is nl*o a -Will but effect uni bow t the stoUB arrow-heads for wlml. 

Busiii-sliapftd lamps of «*)»*«*, furnished with 
wi.-kh ,J mu- oiid f L 'd by a tntppljof or 

-iwWblnbher, are indispensable articles »' atl K ' l ; lII “’ 
household; without wlikh, indeed, life would k 
absolutely imp»Hibte in these dreary re;ig». ** «it-y 
Hii.iilv both light mid heat. Tl.e nge of the* fc ,n l* 
must (bte from a very finbte epoch,and must 
apparently have originated m more ^uthort, lands; 
si.U i, has ken very justly argued, witlinet then 
Hid the Eskimo could never by any lability have 

rwicb^il Ui? present home. 

But Eskimo ingenuity is by Hu itwi* restricted 
to the production of purely vtiliiarian miu-l«, the* 
r*oplo *d*> display in If remarkable skill re carving 
Lnuonls in hone mill ivory- Tim taml i *««»* 
are the beads -l annuals, nlthohgjb at nun- 
Whole My may be portntyedj and not mi y are 
th.-i- designs mil able ™ "^mui of l heir fidelity U 
nature, but likewise fwn th* beauty and hmsh nf 
their execution. Such articles may k 
b great number* and variety by the v,*lei to the 
elhnologic-td galleries in the British Museum; «d 
a Few of the more striking type? are dj^ed u> * 
plate in Baron NorderebidUs - Voyage of the l*J«- 
Among these are the buttons or clasp* allied 
their eurrviug-tmpB, which are carved m wulms- 
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•vory to represent (he head# of ]wlar Iwor# nod scuts. Other curry ing-s>trtips (which, by the wav. 
an* made of lilde. with n loop tit otic end. through which the bill ton a t the other U passed) 
have flit* button or bundle nuul-* in the form nf an entire seal, There art- also carved ivory 
iiams. or corenets representing tin* head* of animal*. for the ladies j as well as <-omb$ of the 
*1101* material. The gfatst ami ivory but Ions inserted into (lie lips hare been alreiidy meutioned. 
Nowialnys ni..-1 ..F the coast hNkiiao manage re secure a supply of matches («$ inlmv of them 
ntso <h. r,f European fire-arms), hut formerly light was obtained !.v means of pyrites'and Hint, 
or hy the fire-drill; the lv,w of the latter king Frequently tnsde of wulnw-ivorv, ricldv 
nrtmmoiLtiHl wit It figure of Yftflou* kiurh. 

Hilbert., no nn-mien lias 1*tm made or the well-known Esfcfow «i..^s nml the sledges thev 
diTrtv ; hut. in Greeidnud nt any rate. tires* form n m«rt impirUmt dement in Eskimo life 
The dogs are handsome, alkit decidedly wolfish-looking creature*, brutally treated hy their 
mjit xuhsMhlg on tin* refuse 0 ,n| nftal of the encampments. The runners of 

l . * k,i w am umk> < ,f 11 I* 11 * ,tf lwo 'ds nlKmt fl feet in length, held together bv cress-bare 
fuming the seats; the structure being. eouipleM hy two Height poles ut the hinder end. 
used to mount by. mid «!-o to fleer the sledge on occasion# when the driver is following ,m 
foot, Elasticity, imd eonreqtutnt freedom frem liability to destruction hv bumping against 

"f*; » nth,-did hy the whole rtrartra* being .. together with thtares of 

mtidoer-hide. l or thu muter itd t,. build his sledge the Kski.no is indebted re the « L 


« -■— i f indobterd to 11 h fc sea ; liii-im 

, t u l .nl.rre, of < rtrt-wood kmg caw up on the shore# of the countries inhabited bv the ia,v. 

u * f " . . * l “ Ki atau « 5(rt > II «h at a jsvee averaging fbur or five mile# tm hour; 

hul uti perfectly ith ue a* much u- sixteen miles tm hour itinv is* cm 

gnrtfl fTHlilitioils 


cnvHVtl 3 iv a tetiin in 


M regards dwelling-plates, the Eskimo enjoy the luxury of having summer habitations 
retally differ cut, both m post non and in structure, from those of winter. The damire is 
however, not so imicl. a matter of luxury ns of urgent necessity * the summer thaw rendering the 
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filth nml refuse accumulated during winter absolutely insupportable when melted. Moreover, 
the Beces&itv of tithing and hunting renders uu easily movable dwtdling^laec most important 
during the summer ami autumn, Although in certain jjarts of Eskiraohnd huts built of siidw, 
with nhoeis of ice for windows sire not uncommonly constructed for winter iL-e, in Greenland 
these U3v known only bv tradition, nml a more pprnuineut kind of building is in vogue. The 
winter hut*. or of t Ue Greenlanders Lire jsirtiully sulitermieau structure^ wretched 

enough according to European ideas, but hy no menus illmduptcil to the nature of the climate 
and the simple wants of their owners fc *Gn iiccuimt of their being formed of clones 
alternating with hnW writes hr. Rink, "the ivsdk art- liable to subside; but (hen the mof, 
ctifejristiug of turf s]ftead over driftworn!, will follow them, siiul the wholes being cemented 
together by moisture and frost, will he perfectly impenetrable by wind. The windows made 



/■‘av-uji f*Hnn JlLlhilflJ jQpmrpnrtl' CltikrtilTfL, 


a nflocr or Maim awf4Ucis ixuiax& 


out of ^nl-eiitmilp only admit si scanty portion of duybgbt j bu( dining the greater psirt of 
the winier-tmie the sun U nlwcnl. ami when the days are long Homing davfilne is i m Oht ly 
passed m the 0 | en air. E ho dwelling-room of the original 3nuises had no chimnev *u r tire- 
pint* ill nil, tint tin- \tun\# wm-d at oneo for fighting, I bating, utid vookiitg. A Hindi kjleben 
in sometimes Found u side-rtNJiii do*,* Uy the door W-ntiintjnn tit tifiqrch'd diietty by the 
Jmii' untl iituTos dixirwuv whivh mu>n]~ tins t-up ji im■+j' to tilt house, tin fiint enterinii? odd bus 
to daMvnd. while at tint fiuihi-r end n upward* til one* Iwuls into the room itself. . , . 
My property [idupiiu" the hotiflli mill width ni the htiuso-jmssagpi the nw-esMUT ventilation is 
iitfuiiU-d, then hnviag lici-n scnn'ely mir dov nt nil in the hoiisr, only n loose skin t urtiiin 
kling occasionally iU*t) to vine* the entmiioe. A vent-hob wns nmde'in tho roof; mid the 
enormous difl'm-iHw bi<tw*i»i the temperature outside and inside retains how so little as 
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10Q Cfiibic feet of space per impale 
could suffice. In the only roam in 
thr bouse a brui-Si or ledge runs 
along the wull Hp|w^ite to the tv in¬ 
flows, find is divided by the help of 
low screens* into ^tidh or 

fPcee^B for tlie thnuli-fes* Ihe wnlSr 
lire? hung with skins* and the floor 
is* fflved with tlftt stones.” To this 
excellent account it should he added 
that from the roof is suspended the 
lump; while on suitable supports 
from the same me hung the spur* 
huqiwiis. lancet etc + The beat oT 
the interior prevents water freezing ■ 
and the centre of the Ainir is con* 
r'eqlieutly in most cases occupied by 
a more or less dirty and offendve 
pool. In the Danislk rettkiafints 
in 1 rre^n! 1 l i id. a* w cl l »s in [ #1 it s * 3 \ 

Librftdorj houses of a much superior 
description to the above are tiow 
frequently erected | but sis these me 
of European origin. 1 hey require no 
detailed ment Ion in this placet* 
tienerslly the dugs are allowed to 
dn-her tWnSfdvfv in the entrance- 
runnel ; hut -nitiH Ernes oven this 
protection is denial them* and they 
a vv 0 *j mpe11>stl to bntvf l the terrors f 4 
an Arctic winter night. 

It hits been incidentally men¬ 
tioned tliar an Eskimo house in (1 reoii- . * 

land Is til* tbode of two nr r, families■} but this b a eu^om «nh»« to tte 0^ 

Eskimo having a lion** for each family. Throughout the *r™t«r |«irt of l^himolnrn » publi* 
buildings of iinv description an- totally unknown; hat eouncil-cbimibers have b^i-it ^1 
In labwdor. With the return of the <un the wiuter-hut* are everywhere discarfed for t^skinr 
rent# in which ihe summer and autumn months or? passed. *(W h>nt* Lir *’ «niigH»»l*jL and 
of the familiar belMutpc; hut « very large open *** h left at the W *<* * 1 “JjSS 
with wood, upon whirli the coming is stretched. The cover is double, ami formed of si.d^kms, 
uea.lv *™ lather. To exclude draughts and wet. the lower <dge «f the lout « albxjd to 
a raised Hug of itoiiw tod turf. A curtain made of md-pvl ‘■lose* the entrance to tin 

this material IWng sufficiently translucent to afford a good mv&y < lf h U ht to thl> . . 

A firenlace is soustnieted wutslde. . . e 

’ll,, foUmrinj suriunurv .if ll.e really life ul die Utaihr Ui.. ^ ,1 ” 

jriv«*n W. Moravian Mum*. Fn>,» May .ill cU ™n„». rnnuito. ™ 

*MI «Wtte ««*» * 0..-ir Muns-rtatta,. when ll» »» "•"» “ “V [™" 
re indeer'bunting, t hr-v proceed to the island* near the shore tor lenling, and hrre lh.y 

SSTtm the® Of .fine, when the c**t to W melted. Homg back m dbnr kayak, to 

ilieir wintern j narters, the men then bring up their larger i«Kits (now o ten saihug-vc^els), ui 
Which thev tike their families for trout-faking up the rivers ; after which ' fJJJ 

harvest of the tod-fishery. In autumn mmleer-hunting i* resumed, while from November 


frm ^nrtn Aufujwt Jtowqmrifi (hl«hcn. 

A STOWTU Alt&BICAtt mtvVK. 
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Christmas is the period >4 the autumnal aenkfishery* At this time the men endeavour to 
rapture the seals in their kayaks by driving tliifcUgh the thin ice, or to take them in nets. 
So soon ns the bays mid straits become blocked with ice. net-sealing ia of course impose!bift; 
and the Eskimo then turn their attention to those seals which Live been shut up in the 
Ixus. By Chrititttiiu they are ont.ii mure titled in their wmter-ln>ii*es f imd it is at this time 
of the year that the missionaries obtain mo*t mwott to these p&fiple. 

Sealing from the kayak has been already mentioned tut fully ns space permits, but no 
reference hm yet Iwcn made to waling on the ice* When the >eti in autumn is frozen over 
■ liiriiitt calm weather* the surface of the ice becomes quite smooth and mi broken, ^ that the 

seals below ate quite cut off from t be 
air* Consequently each seal hm to 
keep ojien a small breathing-hole, the 
edges of which are gradually raised, 
while the surrounding ice h kept tlnn 
and assumes the form of an inverted 
bowL Approaching the hole in boots 
w ith I he hairy side outward*, the 
hunter ha* to steal up mid stnb his 
victim before it ho* time to Ikwine 
it binned. This nude of capture is 
however* only practicable in autumn 
on the mre occasion* when [perfectly 
smooth ice iis formed ; and in winter 
sealing involves a weary waiting 
(flumped) in mtense cold at the larger 
permanent breathing-places* The seal 
being certain to hear the least noise, 
lhe only plan is to take tip a position 
sit the hole* and there, ii may Ik? in 
a temperature of 20 below zero, uw p ait 
in perfect -lillne^ it* rising, which 
may not occur for hours. 

In regard to their general diameter 
most travellers who have visited them 
speak fairly well of the Eskimo. It 
is true that they have been charged 
with a prowness to tie mid thieve j 
but such accusations l>r. [link considers 
to be ill-founded, at any nite in Green¬ 
land. In Alaska Baron Xorden-kiold 
describes them. after the disappearance 
of the first ini-trust, as friendly and 
ihX'umniodatbig, honourable in their 
dealings although given to bogging and to much haggling in making a bargain. The position 
of tin- women ap^rtm! in nowise inferior to that of the men; and the children* in spite of 
having in > bringing-up at itlf would Ik? di bribed a* well bronglit-up. I 1 he liking fur spirits 
seemed Ls- -Tmng than among the tJlnikchis. In ilii* particular inrtimcc nil Hm native.- htu were 
heatheii t hut in labrador they have hum ton great extent civilised mid I'liristiEuiisetL and the 
majority am able to read, write, and cypher. Although their memory i- remarkably good it 
is in the jnttiT accomplishment thnt they display the least readiness and proficiency* Their 
love of music is very marked i find in many of the Moravian stations in Librodor tlie hannonlam 
yr organ i* played by a native, while the ringing is rendered by an Eskimo choir* As might 
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have been expected from their clein curving, they readily loom drawing* ns well 
as map-inalting. llwir =cn*e of the ludicmus anti comic is very highly developed, so that 
they are prone to mimic personal peculiarities, as they lire to imitate foreign customs and 
ammemenls such as dances or gamtj£i GumbliUg, however. though armed on to a small 
extent, cannot \\o described as im Eskimo vitw. When JfordenskioLd arrived at Pori Clarence* 
u number of Eskimo came on board prewired to sell or bailor their property. w Anxious 
to procure ns abundant material as possible for instituting a comparison between the house¬ 
hold articles of the Eskimo and the Chukcbis/ 1 writes the Karon* ki l * vanunM carefully 
the skin bag* which the natives had with them. In doing so, I picked out one sliing after 
the other, while they did not object to my making an inventory. One of them, however, 
showed great unwillingness to allow me to get to the bottom of the suck, but this just 
made me the more curious to ascertain what precious thing was concealed there. I mi 
urgent, and went through the hag half with violence, until at last, in the bottom, I got 
a solution of the riddle—a loaded revolver! ” Ln Greenland, at any rate, when the 
Eskimo offer fin article for sale, they leave it to the purchaser lo fix the price; and they 
also show i marked aversion to bind themselves by a written contract. 

Although decorous and 
■ Wen I when in public, ike 
iii-.iuii'y of K4dnm in pi i - .li ■■ 
life i- not of u high order; 
!liji L in this reject t he women 
iye sdd to Tx- considerahEy 
worn® rhan the men. It is, 
however, satisfactory to butt) 
that in this and several other 
respects contact with civilised 
people appears to have led 
Ut the iiMpiovcniciir of the 
native. 

No Eskimo jtossw^ei a 
huge amount of personal 
property; I midi and ihe 
niW^ilies of their mimu 
life com[iHling those who 
j'M-.-H-r’ fund fi-P shore it with 
t hose who n rc i lest it ut c. Thi * 
custom linn conduced to the 
general stagnation of the 
race ami the improvidence 
by which it i* ehrmiH crimed. 
From these and other indica¬ 
tions ttmny Imvi-Hera have 
“» led exclude ilmt 
periect individual -wMtrtiii.w 
premiM, and 
were no ,. rrr . 3l 
in mnk or chiefs. uuer 
researches have shown, how¬ 
ever*. that t in some districts 
ut any rate* this is a mistake ; 
Dr- Kink remarking tli.it 
14 each larger household com- 
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prising rfcveml families has a ddef el- 
cotiBcienduuslv- venerate and nbejttl 
n> are kfcads rtf ertiiimimitie* or luagl?- 
tmtes elsewhere/' 

Lite ot I m iiatI've As ilericmi 
the Eskimo ton gut is of 
what is termed the ^twynthetie 
type* mid preaorvea an extraordinary 
uniformity of pronimrinlinn uad 
astmcture thraugliont the habitat of 
the- race. Judging fnmi die follow¬ 
ing sjfuuple C|QOt^l br Or* Rmkj it 
does nm appear by any means a 
deri Table hftigungB to loam or to use : 

^Silortikmno--ftutdJasissoq — tiiSHrfr- 
miuk —t uningingnittgrt—ihuiriu gilat 
■ H Thev i lid imt uppmve that lie 
(a) had omitted to give him (fr) 

$01 nettling. as he (ft) heard that lie 
(fr) was going to ctojmrt on aremmt 
of being destitute of everything." 

Happily such apj sidling wnn.!* are 
not in evf-rv-day use. hut ft ill they 
limy Had du oeertr. A considamble 
anioiint of litemturo has been printed 
in their own bngunge for the Eskimo 
of t.Hith 1 1 re*-nland ai*d 1 - diraitor \ 
and two Eskimo have ritomgdbbeJ 
then wives w- authors. 

In wmpnri*cni with the natives of 

other parts of Anieru-^ The I'^uhu mS imrnre, and death. Indeed. in 

have few enrtoms.fliiil l ' ert ' wit1v c hfldbnod seem to hnve Liwi no special 

tWr r" iiml tit. uussioi.-»t.atioa> th« rhr.ri* of u AM 

eeretmimes eo»M*ri w*h h ». * ^ ^ ^ l ikl .W observed i» WLWions of 

^ »*« - *• ^ - the ° f tht,ir 

bride « take, by to. b» * 

1 „ r <4 ri.rwtinnitv sppjsid fchfo ruvtom l^assed more and more into di&usi, until 

,j " p! L J. t j a i wl rt„ n «l in oil districts whore civiHsatiou has been introduce . 

„ is now «i.i]tlrtd} abandoned in ju . , s ^ ^ tUjd i|istrkt , „ r TJreenhmd, 

(lenendlv The iwunujjc* ote iu>" ^ antrtarn to 1 k> the etU|iiette for the 

the suitor nmi. j«g ll * difference to* the offer of her rail or. and she generally 

prospective bride U. ^|» .le-i of conform^ to (Ire wishes °l bar spirit.uh adviser, 

(tempts hun only w&er the j ■ ' . tlie ( intl ,j s tho miostliood. but it 

‘'“'"kUniTtot" ihTr »b““id. M all rt» «■**** w 

S.““S ^ - *• CW— «<»*. - »" « r “ l,V " U 

rf !>««b- l "“. 1 " ™*'J| 'J, ,, [',i'”.' , ! n ii 1 will, reaurf to Imriiil ftntl rumtul ecroinonlM. In tUs 

::;• srrxrt^ - “ “ 


jriwra, f nlrtrt RfA* |hndj>AFW L i 

A son 111 Anr.UK-AS IS1.IAN < V IT LL-I' ADEJ. WITH D V&TOil AIIAWK. 
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them ns follows: ’ These graves were much in the ordinary Eskimo custom. nd being under- 
gmmnh nit bough the soil was by no means deficient, but cantming of rough unhewn blocks 
Hi stone iwnjwd together in an oblong form; the inside measurcmeutB being a f,,-t by U foot 
,Munv of tEmm hnd been disturbed by boar* »r wolves, but in most of thorn a -knit and*bones 
“ Dr ivkurn. too, etxviks Of finding ut Hojrtdnle, Libmdor, in 18B4, two amaent 

Ilskl " J ? tombs on the summit of a turn* hill. The skeletons lav in what appeared to lie a 
imiursl fissure in the reck, covered over with a few abbs of stone; the site of the graves beiim 
indicated by a verti«il |iole inserted into the figure, 

t _ The missionaries seem to hove regarded tbli 

# nnwent mode <>f sepulture ns savotttiog of jHiLhiiiisu^ 

^ JLEul accordiogly took effsetropj m<a mms to mumre its 

/ * abolition* The now method of hminl maemSf however* 

to be by no mean* mi improvement on the old plan. 
Hie wll being rocky end frozen, interment?: lifter the 
European custom are, especially m winter, very diffi- 
hii]t to entry i>L3t in a proper mminer’ the eon^eqnonce 
tieing that lhe Inirinl-groninls are frequently in ecu 
extreme];; unntHfartory condition. Before burial the 
belied are either sewn up in skins or placed in rude 
wooden coffins; after which they are merely covered 
u\or r frequently m jlu imperfect manner, wish kwIs 

nijil stones. Originally it waa the custom after a 

death for the members of the family to abstain for 
a period from labour of all kind* and at the -nine 
i ime l u neglect their hair ami * tre-r*. h was likewfe? 
u universal custom to avoid using the took or weapons 
of the deceased, and aho tv refrain fro,,, wcurmg ids 
nr * LIlT Hothes*. The former custom* art? still more 
or Jess observed in ifreenland, or at any rate were 
f* a few year? ago f kit in regard to the latter the 
iuijMU'tud inst it ns [on of a sale by miction is considered 
lu break the spell. 

_ Hjeir language, the primitive religion of the 
Lskiino exhibited u remarkable uniformity thruiigh- 
° ut the entire area inhabited by them. The leading 
idea is the govemment nf the whole world by super- 
natural Icings termed taw*, or owner*. Apparently 
tlie soul was regarded aw she tniw of the kdv. The 
f n * ml *f tlu- Eskimo religion and cosmogony 

Iuis been y summarised by the late Dr. if. Brown 
«s follows; “ The earth mid the **a rest on pillars, 
ami cover mi under-world accessible by various 

world, to which wme go after death; While others l^' j V s* ^ 

the underworld. ill are the dw.Jlin J"If ^ "<T * 

Ilu> JM- .• *'* —'“7- J* ** “•! Iwow; im iJibi .. 1».ii- l ,i. 

" f r.y “ »»*«> * ****** B iv.. s ri »,..; 

wy- ** .*« ss^ajyssssais^ig: 

mm 1.1* ti,. «»,<* , u<u „ dokw.«Mr •«*«»*» 



x xiULia AirkHlCArt cuiKr, with peatcku 
SI Kirf- nliyq, 

mi (tintniu-i'left s or by variocus cut raiseen 
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The inferior beings ol 
this theocracy nr<* far km 
iLimiemiis fur (unit ion iu t hin- 
pbce; hut if tmy he observed 
i \ui\ divine rewimb utid 
l mui*i m m it s rm- tiniri i 

So Ik- meted out to a grrfit 
vslent fti the present; the 
conception of the ^dicine of 
fu sure prize* itml 
being but very iuijierfoctlv 
|rra*ped. Under the influ¬ 
ence of Christianity nil their 
old-world bdiefn are. of 
course, rapidly piling into 
oMiriuu, although tome of 
the muueri have been crystal¬ 
lised by the minion nries 
transferring them hi the 
Biblical powers of good and 
eviU 

Formerly the Eskimo of 
Green haul* ns well ns those 
of other countries* hud their 
own national *ong* and 
dancer, which were u-rd at 
fi?ClVuts ; but ibeso. t mV tin Ye- 
her n for the most part nv 
placed by European substi- 
totes. From old sketches it 
appear* that ,ut tin**® fe^rivnb 
a group wzjl* formed* In the 
centre of which stcml the 
chief ]>er former* who sang to 
the aecomptinimrut of n 
drum* gesticulating and 

divm big si mult ambush. Mu some occasions the soiiij wjl=? intended morel v for the umust-Tueni 
of the company, who probably moved round i„ a circle ringing the refrain, On other occa¬ 
sions « Satirical or **tiil.b-wjxtg * was chanted against a mutui performer, who wn* upbraided 
for neglecting the kayak-hunt, or some other pursuit. 

t,f uthei ; L,ufitoms « lirief refrreiu* cun be made to a few. Formerly the customs 
salutation when two people met was by rubbing noses together} but in' the MrePulanil 
sHttomonls, except to caress children, this jmwtire ha. been entirely abandoned, tmd there is 
now no nnt mu til iu.hI.- of salutation. Generally when a guest lurive. nt or leaves a ..nothing 


JFVmi Pri.rrft Jioin rsii ficnajuni^j 
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whatever Mid, all hough in . *dna|]y the fcihiUHim hmvdlw'Lrtte (live well) may k> pro,*. iced ; 

wh*lc a hnr T m may he warned not to fcmx-k Ills hwul against the doorway («panii«kiw'tto. 
Very CimOM is t he mludrti,^ of Greenlanders to pronounce their own mines. ‘\Wu asked t heir 
I hey ffmvrilj get a comrade to answer the quest ion. Amulet* and magic *mlh (tcrrtUil) 

wi W and are s,,11 held in great ^.hmtioi, ; a curios cimn.. being that the commonest 

huropeim articles, such as cofiVcdwrus and scraps of newspaper*, urn frequently regarded ns 


the most effectual amulets or ckunus* 
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Sot’TlIw ats ns of the Arctic tract occupied by the very distni.-f EAim* tribes ^ , 

KecHli.su chapter, the whole of the vast t'ofttiftenl of Am &»■* Uviin-h 4 olu ™*"J- 
Vancouver Island and Newfoundland and the abort* of the i.ulf of M. Uwrctao M the tier ... 
to the estremitv of Patagonia and the island of Tierm del Fuego m tin- »Wth, up t. 
the time of folumW* SUS, gt*®*** ^ American Indians, MU* of wlmm WCTC then lm»g 
■,/nomad -avBge*. while others inhabited populous cities and imd acquired many .J th* n, - 
',nd habits of drilled roronlBiiilie*. Is one way or another the aWigines .nice Mml epoch 
have st caddy tended to dlsnpi^r or wane bribe the ^uhml «■«•»> 
to heroine tost as n pure type by more or less complete fuaon with tin hitttr. 
in which the irresistible spread of I lie Caucasinti 
ruce^ over the c*ntineni luas tet * 11 brought aSmut\ 
and the concomitant tUaq^eniaim 01 fusion of tin* 
native tribes, hare, however, varied gently in difeniH 
parts of America, The ancient Azices. Mayas, nod 
Peruvians were practically wiped ,Hlt 
nations bv the Spintsh conquest; while at an early 
■ late the aborigines of the West Indian islands dis¬ 
appeared and were replaced by African Koines. In 
many other parts of Central dial S-urth Amcnca the 

more civilised aborigines bwa.more or less nimilji- 

mnted with the Spanish and Portugal irn.mgmtU 
thus giving rise to the present mixed M r <‘“ 
rountries ia question. On the other burnt m the 
greater portion of North America a very different 
state of things has occur red. Kw ‘he most pari 
the original inhabitants formed nomad tvd'es sjarrelv 
scattered over the open {Airies; and ft* n taig 
period those in the interior were but huh* affiatnl 
bv the European settlements on the vn^t ron- * 

Moreover,with the exception of the Frene 1« nnudiam. 

the immigrants have ..fled but lU.le with the 

natives, an that « sharp line of demarcation ho* 
continued to divide the white raves nan 1 .1 
skins." Gradually, however, the latter have 

driven farther umi farther back, till they «W now 
moat 1 v rest.ri cled t o iInfinite M f* ^ k u l 11 + 

Sire suppried by tbe Govern rneaU of the l nited 
States and Canada. And hero i< may '<? nun- 
tioneil that of late years an important factor m he 
retirement of the Indians from large «*« m the 
Xorth-we.*t has bora the practical extenmnnt mn <4 
the American bison, an A«i™ivl upon which thou^nds 
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of Else- aborigines were dependent for their very existence. L h? idled to lbs restraint? 
and trammel* of civilised life, and displaying a marked inaptitude for agricultural pimniu, 
tlic - red man. M even in thc>e reserves L+ -teatfily diminishing in n umbers; and thesis 
everv prospect of his ultimate diaappeanmec* The Into Rev* J, 0, Dorsay hua, however, 
recorded Mil- fuel that in some district* of the Western State? there hm Wn a temkmey for 
the red population to become absorbed in the white element* But thin absorption ba* in 
all cases come to pass by the natives ceasing to be Indians and becoming members of civilised 
society, "la Minnraota/ 1 for instance* ** all peraonjof mixed blood—that is. of white and In Man 
descent—are recognised ns citizens* The same is true in other states; and the privilege is 
extended to those who arc not mixed bloods. Also, under present homestead l&ws* Indian? are 
becoming citizens by going oJT tkeir reserves." 

And here it i* important to observe that, from the very remote ejjocb when America 

received the ancestors oF \l> aboriginal popula¬ 
tion (apart from Eire Eskimo) till the date o( 
the Spanish iviiquerf, no i m migrations of any 
si.irl took place from the Old World. It is true 
rhat an occasional vessel, with its crew, may 
have I men stranded at long intervals on the 
American shore*; but, in spite of all statement? 
eo the contrary* h is [perfectly dear lhat such 
occasional handfuls of foreigner? could have left 
no permuneut trace on the aboriginal popular 
lieu of the Xew World. 

Accordingly, rill the Spanish conquest, the 
native? of America were completely isolated 
fnitii the ret of the World. As mentionedl in 
the preceding cluipter, one of the most striking 
features connected with the American aborigine 
i? the extraordinary uniformity in physical 
character? and appearance presented by them 
from one extremity of their habitat to the other j 
so marked* indeed, that the different stocks of 
the uorthem half of the continent are to a 
great extent distinguishable by linguistic rather 
than by physical character?. So\r i? this rc- 
sembhnici- hy any mean* confined to physical 
characteristic* ; it U equally noticeable in menial 
temperament and in speech, Ie is true. indeed, 
that the native American stock languages are 
uuNderfmh hiimcnm^ yet all these arc bill u edification* of el singly Linguistic type, which is 
perfectly distinct from rdl the tongue* of the Old World, In no other part of the world has 
a single physical and linguistic type any I lung approaching the vast distributional area which It 
possesses in America. 

Passing on in the comdderatiott of tbp physical appearance and characteristic feature? of 
the American aborigine* in general, we may first of all call atientum to the striking dmikuitv 
m the physiognomy of the two sexes: this being great tluU «tranger*, on Iwboldiiig for the 
tirst time the large series of photograph? of hood* displayed in ttu anthrojiqbgiwd writ* at 
the Xiit ie nil li t*tory Mn^uim, arc quite unable to distinguish between the men and the women 
uiEjmut leading the lalmU Jhis h> no doubt, fur the most part due to the fashion of wearing 
the hair lung and pendent in both «exe*, and to the abduce of mpu.tucbes ami beard? in the 
men. The hair U. imh-ed, one of the dm met critic feature? of the American Indians; that on 
she sc.dp being black, lank, coar?e r and frequently very lung. In its coarseness, length, and 
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absence of all trace of wave ..r curl* it may In* compared, imleoil. rather to the mane ol 
n horse than to the locks of lUr*- t uucushm nine?; it-« tfraightDcad living due to it? almost 
|perfectly circular (instead of mme or less elliptical) cro^-secti* hl I he face* like the liody* i? 
practically devoid of bnir; such stmy hairs a? do make their appoitnmcti being arl ificLdiy 

removed. As regards the colour or Usr skin* the rtf Is considerable load Variation, but it mar 

be described generally as coppery or yellowish brown, id though in the natives of situe of the 

tropical forest districts like those of Amazonia it is light brown, while m the dwellers of some 

of tho high griuunls it h dark brown. The li[tf and iiosa do tioi in general differ to any 
great cxt-iH from the Etuqieim type; the litter being gtmemlly large, with n well-marked 
bridge, and nearly straight, or even slightly aquiline in profile. 3tore characteristic is the 
distinct lateral pmiiimcnve uF I lie cheek-bones, which are often ahu proport innately high ; but 
in some cases the formation of this part of the (are does mi* differ essentially from the 
i Vttictisiun typo + The forehead is retreating, ami marked by distinct brow-ridges* which attain 

their greatest de¬ 
velopment in certain 
skulls from Patagonia. 
The eyes* which are 
almost invariably 

black in colour, arc 
a nail t and rather deejj- 
set, while in form 
they are round without 
distinct trace of obli¬ 
quity in their setting. 
The limbs present nu 
distinctive difference* 
from the Cancan km 
type, A? a rule* 
American hidhms are 
of tall stature, the? 
average being given 
tit from .*5 feet $ 
inches lo 5 feet 10 
inches; but in some 
districts of both North 
and South America 

A CLLLWC or SUJUU AUEKIUIS INDIANS HI VOLL DfiESSL Q m , iQOIt 

is readied, wliile an 

the |il.ii *'.1 li uf iVm. a* wdl jjs in Alaska nml Tierm del Pucgo* the height sinks to Eea-s 

tluiii ok feet. The characters of the skull do not enter into the scheme of the present 

work, but it may be mentioned that both brig-headed anil rounded types of Americans are 
met with in both diyisitifija of the cant in cat. These have been taken to indicate differeiic 
sources of origin From the Did Wudd* but if may lie questioned whether this view has sufficient 
evidence for its support. 

Perhaps the best short definition that can be given of American Iiuljtm* y [hut they are 
^pper-cotuured or yellowish bruwn* beardlMs people, with Link bliick hair* and without the 
oblique eyes, broad nud flat filers* or small nnd countvi- noses uf the Alunguh Obviously they 
lime no affinity with the Negroid branch of mankind; while the character uf the bnir and the 
ubfr-not* uf a beard finite them widely front the CaU^ian 1 mutch. Un the other hand, in 
the character of the hair litnl th.dr munotli ftet' they show a distinct approximation to the 

Mongol type. From (In- typical AJougoL they arc. Ii-^.w, ul once distingui^eil by the 

n treating fan-head and the strongly developed brow-ridgef, as well ns by the general cist of 
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feature, e^n'cmlly the usual 
nbsouce of obliquity in the 
tielliug of t lit* oyea, ami bold 
devi'lopmfiit «>f the nose* A* 
ft rule the liit i it feature is uf 
ivlmt is known us tlu- bu*$vl 
shape—tlmt is to fay, its iui>- 
tile is formed by two straight 
line* diverging at ah obtuse 
angle from the bridge. It 
should, however, be merit ioned 
11mt occasionally American 
Indians aro seen with more 
uf less distinct tmeses of the 
dianu'tei ibtio u Mongol fold 
ubovo the eye*, which are 
t hemsel ves cant meted m id 

oblique, 

nearly, then, is is with 
the Mongoloid branch that the 
aborigine* of America display 
the iiio-st marked resemblance; 
mid this is just what might 
have bwu exited to occur 
from the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the two groups All 

persons i i h i?t t’u i upeltftit t o give 

u opinion OK the subject are vertically m M**t&u* 


. „ r.MTiv rfcHiiF iNIi HIS WJL’A^. 


si) m u itt£JHC£S INOIANi tPUKSSnSG- 

tu the existence of n reltitiujisliip of iwiiif 
kirn] between the 
Asiatic Mongol* <Ht 
the one hand and the 
American Indian* on 
the other. But us 
to the degree of this 
relationship there in 
some diversity of 
opinion, one school 
regarding the latter 
jis n brand fc of the 
Mongoloid stock, while 
mi other regards them 
cw entitled to rank ai^ 
ii sejwimte branch by 
ihemFelvc ?, See mg* 

however, that Mimr 
kind of Mongoloid 
relation I* ad- 
mis ted by botLu it i* 
evident that the tlicTt-r- 
eiice of opinion is only 
as to the degree of 
tin eh ruin t ion shin ; 
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nti(l T in any ca?e T t Ile- whole question is pot one 
with which we are hpiv greatly routined* 

Iinving said ihiu much a* lo Anim^it 
Indians in general (whose dmvneterisl ir type uf 
countenance should become familiar from a 
careful study of the jiortmlts illusl rating the 
] uvserit unci adjacent elia{rteo). riitewion i 11 list 
now be concentrated on thosre inhabiting [tie 
nuti horn half of the continent which forms their 
home- And here a great difficulty presents 
itself sit tin- very outset > The numlicT of tribe,' 
i* hi great, siiul their physical iliffercncH are so 
slight (indeed, m utmidy mentioned' the differ 
euces are in most eases Linguistic and cult um! 
rather than physical), lkit it is i til possible to 
describe them All within the limits lit our dispottl. 
Fortunately, however* these almost countless tribes 
may be grouped under a ninnh^T of main linguistic 
■stocks, or families ils they are mdifferently 
called ] iiulI jiit -ik few of these sue uf much larger 
size, and Lheivfoiv of greater tnquntonce,. thou 
the 1 V.- 1 * it h on certain of the former tluit ntteu- 
film may be chiefly convent rales I. Omitting* 

thcn t all mention of many of the minor stfxk.s— 
wEiich* by the way, are chiefly eoneetilmifcd oti a narrow strip of territory cm the Pacific Stonier 
fit the continent—we have the following main stuck*, with some of their more Important tribal 
iJIvkkms* viz. 

]. Athiihtisctiitt* or .itltttjifUi'tuU eompiisiag the Kuching Cliippcwynius, Apaches, and 
Navajo*. 

*1, Algonqubnu LtmUidkig the Deliiwjires, Ahenakis, Chippewus ur I JjiL>wu5 T Cretv, Shawnee;. 
Sue and Fuses, Ekckfeet T Cheyen uo-S and Arapdn>i^, 

3> /ttN/tm/'Oi, rtproseutul by the Humus, Erics* Aluhuwks* Tumu^ra^ Senecas Oayugns, 
ni,rii3iis + Mnotakgus and I’En rokis 

4. with the Dakotas Ashtllmj n* T Umuhas, Crows Tnwas Ganges, Cutawbas, and 

Monrtknns 

a, comprising the Pawnees Kiawrus Coumn. ’lLes and this. 

fi. Mudibtjeai^ reprinted by the * reeks, Choctaws* Chlca£&g, Seiuinolc^ and Apnkiehis 

7. iVetfo. End in Ling the Yauu, Tegiia, Jeniez, ami Hopi or MukE. 

To treat each of thiesc seven main stocks with the same detail would obviously be waste 

of quee* seeing that in many mpeets several of them have mure or less the same 

customs uml maimers. Among the hitet sk. lln- Shnnin group i< the one Hclveh'd for sperird 
cimahlci-atidUp mainly on the ground that, ir has Wu the subject of an ehlmfiitc htudy by 
the 'idicjuh of llie rafted State-* lUird ui' Ethnology. On the other hnmh llm Pueblo India us 
as displaying a tat ally diHinW grade of vultiiriv and being the only North American ulmrigiues 

who build and. inhabit houss claim a qt'diil notice, which forms the concluding portion of 

ike present chapter, 

LWumenciijg with the AlhubiH-ais and Algmqiijjui stocks, we find that the various tribes 
grouped under thene heading- urigjimlly occupied considerably more than half the total urea of 
North America. Tins Athabascan territory extended across the country from Southern Alaska* 
across the lake aiul river from which it takes its name, nearly lo Pml Nelson* on the western 
shore of IIud^Qii Hky; iu northern bnnndary thus impinging on the southern frontier of the 
Eskimo. From Port Nelson their southern boundarj' ran westwards to the Pocky Mountains 
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forming a curved line which reaches u~ fair mirth as W HO in the middle ef it* *-'onr^n 
white further west it fad Is n- low ns ill i . A bug the western Huist may U? n few 

outliers of Athabascans which appear to indicate the line of uiigmiioii followed by thin 
people a? they extended into Arizona* New Mexico. mail Texas where they were loriiierlv fnutktl 
in MBndemblejmtnbom. Si different we the predatory zenith am tribes such a> tin- Apache.% 
Xavnjos LLisil Li pans. from their non horn kinaiuen* the Kuchins Chlppewyim*. Hare Indiana 
ete., that, were it not for their common apcwult, they would scarcely he recogivisod ns member* 
of the fame stark. The northern tribes live ^ nnnafli! life, protected by the Onveminont «"'t 
i.’iimute. tiki ny of them luting n- tmppera an-1 Imntet* for the 1 fud-sou liny Company, Their 
number are estimated at only aljout IttJHja whereas tins southern tribes who now live in 
special reserves were reckoned some years afpp nt S3J300, Mr- R W, 1 Judge, who ]ut> specially 
studied the Aj'-uidic* and M:ivajns, ^t;ir.• - that lire biter still retain tirdiriom* of their arrival 
from the north in their present hrmiu t which probably took place Mnm the rime nf the 
fburieowh eenturv, at which epoch the Apaches were already settled in Xew Mexico* li was 
not. however, till about three centuries later that they became suffieiemLlv ]N>ffierfd1 to liattus 
r 1 1 m r P Licl rlo 11c igh 1>ours. 

Even larger I ban the Athabascan territory is the area originally inhabited by The great 
AlgontjuiBn (or Altonkin) stock, which included that jHirtion of labrador not occupied hy 
die Eakimu atj'l thence stretched westward across the continent south of the Athabascan 
IjOtmdary to the Rockies. To the south ward their distribution narrowed so as to form u 
truncated triangle, hounded oil the west by the Mississippi and to the east hy the Atlantic 
sea-Wird; Southern Tennessee on the former side, and Cape I fat tenia, in North Hi ml inn. un 
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tbe latter, forming 
their approximate 

$OUthOT) limits- It 

19 true that in 
certain parts of thn 
area there are 
isolated ouLHere oceu- 
pied by IroqnoiMi^ 

$iourm< f etc. ; but 
these need not con¬ 
cern u» be re, except 
so far as* to slate 
that the Iroquoum 
colony, which occu¬ 
pied the area ex¬ 
tending from Likes 
Ontario and Erie to 
Peaosvl vauia ami 
Maryland, took an 
important part m 
tbe British ant! 

French conflicts in 
America. From the 
extent of their 
territory it might 
naturally lie eoti^ 
eluded that. i he 
Algouqniatis were 
the most numerous 
of nil tbe aboriginal 
f, t ock s of Xort h 
America; and thi-S 
as a matter of fact, 
is tbe case. At the 
present time, when 
they arc supposed 

to 'form about ft ninilbB - , vre estimated at Ml? 

fourth of the lot ill Indian popuktion, th«r i.unU«w 

60,000 ore subjects of tbe Itominwn n ^ M1 MouUignius (Moautaiiiew) ImUnus 

,» *^r 1 ™ ironing u- 5 b. .. *» M 

of tbe I-rein'll QatM l HIU *. iL ® ,i n lu .W. ami are suited not tv. csoeed 

stock tLikes its nntne. ;ir<- now foui J' 1 '. \ ujibvme, whose home is the region 

3,000 in number. On the *h* J-* J-J* estimated ■* over 30.000 

vjf tbe great hikes, h“«* ' l i ,r ‘";' < 111 ^ ^ rhat uf the trees. «bo are situated 

WWP, the ,,, MW- Uhe Winnij,-, n,l 

mo re to the J ]JllT down M immMiitg 17,000 inthndcudfc 

Hudson Jiay* 1 *. VT a Lit 1» mentioned tbe Abenaki* Mulligan* Iteltmim-'i. nml 

Among the eentml inB J taw „ ,he Gulf of Pt. LiWreuee mid 1 lj eat- 

W£W=S | t^TJS £ 

—-—■- j - uw - ii “- *s 
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among whom it mast suffice to icwntion tlt<- Powhatan s t farim-riv mludutiug tlio coafit, 
have long sinve been complctelv e^irnuiitutt'd, U may Itf added cbm it ^ ! 1 s with die 
Delawares* or Lenni-Lciuipet who writ* then tfuhj-ei to the lriw|Ui)S>. that \V ill tutu Penn 
made celebrated trolly. 

Pacing on to tin 1 Troquoian?, we find them occupying a prominent podium in kutury ft* 
tlje deadly Ibe* uf the AJgm squinny whom, la spite of their smaller number*. they would 
probably have smelled In cotupuring, bud it nut h*m for white mteneutiou. In tin* region 
of the St. ]jiwr*mue + which ^]iis to have formed tW original home, the northern iroqunLms 
were divided into two liostifo divisions, of which the western was formed by the Karons and 
Erie* or \Yvandul£t and the eastern by the true Iroquois, These conMituted the celebrated 
o confederation of the tivr nations,” comprising the Mohawk*, Oneidas, b’ayiigaSt Uncmdugus, 
rk Eid Seneca*,—a union which wad st^fingthen«l by the admission in 1712 of the Tuscururus 
from North Carolina, Either by wars or by the ill traduction <r Eiivoi>ean diseases, many of 

11 tese t si! *-s ha s e Ileeu s we [ rt 4 1w ay ; t he H u ntn^ 
and Erics being kepi in remembrance only 
by the lake^ of the &itn* nrmn% I z i Virginia 
and the Luruliiin* the Iroquois were represented 
by the CherukiSt forming a southern division 
of the stork; these people have, however wow 
been transported to Indian Territory, where, 
together with the Choctaw*, they are estimated 
lu number ^oinetliing like 27 , 000 , A miserable 
remnant of 20.000 now alone represents the rest 
of I h«- once powerful In quoin ns, who weie of 
a dceidedl y higher type than I heir Algowqnlan 
neighbours. 

We now corae to the Important group of 
the Siouiuis, whose territory was inferior in 
extent only to that of the Athabascan© and 
Atgonquimis, The name Sioux* from which the 
adjective Simian is derived, appear© lo have be&n 
originally a term uf contempt applied by the 
forest-dwelling AlgoiUjiiiftiis to their brethren of 
the plains. u Thu hid inns uf the Siooan *toek. r 
writer Mr. VW J, Alrfiei 1 , "m-cupied llu* central 
poll ion of the coiitmeirL They were pre- 
ernJmntly plain? Indians, ranging fn mi Like 
Michigan to tbi + Huekv Mountains, and from 
the Arkansas to the Saskatchewan, while nn 
outlying body ©t re tubed to the shores of tlLe 
Ail an I ic. They were typical I American hirbamn*, k ended by limiters and wnmor^ and 
grouped in si rifling tribe., led hy the chase or driven by battle from place to place over their 
vast and uutimdly rich domain, though a crude agriculture sprang up whenever a tribe tarried 
long in one ©pot. No native stock is more interesting than the gnat tiioum group, and none 
save the Algowpium and IrtHjuoiau approiuih it m wealth of litemi v mid historical r-coitIh ; for 
since the advent of while men the Simian Indians have played striking rffcj on she fringe of 
ki llilulu development, and have rought the eye uf every thoughtful observer .' 1 

In former times they were ropraseiikd as far south us the eoi^i of the Oulf o f Mexico by 
the lUloxi tribe. To mention ail file numerous Uifokl flubdtvi*mii* would lie merely wearisome, 
mid I lie render must ncroidiiigly be cumimt with the following main groups. Kcst known of 
nil l^kotns (EriemUies), eetelindid in Luiigfollnw"-. Mtiavnitlui" who h cfme their 

j subitum in tndtmi territory ami ollsiu districts of ibe Slater oi.icupu'd a iaiee uresi in ib^ 
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luwt of the continent, aikJ 
3 14vi- mom i.fcitLii mao dared 
to try the i^ui* *>f war with 
C he A i j it-Hca u < m p verii inent 
during the Ixi^t fifty yean- 
The Afiinikikiy (i J eopUt-who- 
ooo k-w i t h-ston &$}* oE t hough 
hostile to l lie Dakotas, are 
included by Mr, McGee in 
the satne groilji with the latter. 
Next come the Omjihrtf (L-|>- 
rtrmin-ppopta}* with whom are 
included the Ganges; these 
being followed by the lomu* 
uiii.i these latter by the 
Winnebago*. Following these 
are the Maudmi^ who have 
gained an evil reputation 
tlinoagh Cat 1 in's account of 
the at roe coils cruelty of their 
ceremonies.; in ISIl-L accord¬ 
ing to Lewhs and Clark, this 
tribe was reduced to three 
villages in Lite fort Bertlwld 
refermtion in N\aib Dakota. 
The Midittsa are best known 
by their near relatives the 
Crows* now restricted to the 


AS A0£0 1MVIAS IVOUA-V. 


Crow reservation in Mon I hill 
The above-mentioned Biltiij, 
1 . of the Gulf coast., have ljeeii 

tnms E «rttd hm the original territory, ami survive partly in Louisiium ami purtlv in Indian 
Ienitory T wl m* they are mixed with Fhoctn^. 


p-ry brief mention must be made of the SLwlumcim (Snake) stock. which include tke 
wvll-kmwvn Pawa^s who in On Jin’s time formed a powerful and warlike tribe nomherinff 
fome or 12,000, mid IMag on the Platt, River about 100 miles from its junction with 

The .Missouri, Ine Kmwa tube dwelt more to the south-west, cm the Hanks of the Rockies, 
In the same stock belong the Cornu,,oho n«] I’m tribes, rod, uomad neopies, formerly 
inhabit mg the- states of Moutmm, Idaho, Oregon, and thence southwards to Utah, California, 

ami l exas Possibly it was .. who, about the sixth century of'our era. 

overthrew the comparatively civilised tribes or the Mexican Pbtouu 

lastly, we lave, the Muskirngeim stock, whose typical representative* the Muskboiris are 
U-tier known «* re^i tb.s name ^iug derived from the numerous inlets pJnrting 

Innr tern ory on the reutof the <uiif of .Mexico. This stock also .. the flhLma and 

Jioitavi, (pio^iriv ihains-biat Hern Is), who formerly populated ino.l of the country on the 

the Ohio. The ApaMii* form another trihal division 

L n ''| m l V ** n '■ emf,iak ‘* Ct ,n *l wri . v J'l.v^uwk.} that is. Wild Men), who 
occupied I‘londa, whence they expelled a now extinct tribe. 

Doubtless this etiutntmllon, brief and imperfect as it ii [ , ( . ( ..«. lr ;i l . ? , vf .... 

and tribes of -North American Indians will |». fo IUl d somewhat wwtsotne to the reader- 

— *«”*•*« ‘ ubJCT, * or “* l - 1 -™™ 1 W«"«. d*!** fJa. 
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forefathers of rive pnMfquiiw du.v- 


* ?’ . , i /|«iu i;') the Teton ilkaudurnlas. a ^tnrvll Lrihe of l ' ie 

account given by U™ and Llftrk U ol iu, i n v ^ ,. hl<ViMlM !lllH | Teton 

«w r r^r>w iutta" «X ««"foL“; -‘i« w*~tu,». «**km*n »'«*•' 
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feather or calumet feather* worked vritn p&rcupine- 
quills ami fastened to the top of the head, from 
which it fell# kick. The face and IkhIy mre 
generally painted with :i mixture of grease mid 
caul. Over the shoulders is a loose robe or 
mant le of buffalo [r\e. bison] shin draped white* 
adorned with [foivupme-ipiilk loosely Hied so as 
to make 11 jingling noise when in motion, and 
painted with various uncouth figures, unintelli¬ 
gible to tis* but to them emblematic of mi lit ary 
exploits or some oilier incident. The hair of 
the rube is worn no\i tu the skin in fair weather, 
lust when it min* the hair is put outside, and 
the robe is either thrown over the arm or 
wrapped round the body, all of which it may 
cover. Under this in the winter season they 
wear n kirn) of a shirt resembling ours, mode of 
either =kin or cloth, mid covering the arms and 
body. Round the middle is fixed jl girdle of 
cloth or dressed elk [wapiti] skin, about an inch 
in width, closely tied to I he body; to this i» 
attached a piece of cloth or blanket or skin, 
about a fuel wide, which [Kisses lietwi-cJi the leg-. 
ju id in tucked under I lie girdle hath before rind 
behind- From the hip to the ankle he 
eurei^d by legging* of dre,,ed antelope-skints 
ornamented by little tufts of hair, the jiroduce of 
rlie icftlp? taken in war. which nit 1 >ent tered down the leg. The winter mocassins boots 
are id dmu*] bnffalo-alriti,, the hair king WL.ru inward*, und soled with thick elk-skin parch- 
mi nt ; %hm fi* summer are of deer- or olk-skiu T dressed without the hair* and with soles of 
elk-skiu. [hi great occasions, or whenever they are in full dress, ibe young men drag after 
them the entire skin of a polecat fixed to the heel of ike mocassin. Another skin of the 
animal either tucked into the girdle or carried in the hand, serves as a \*md\ for 
1 heir tobacco or what the French traders call hois rotiti. This m the inner kirk of a 
species of red willow* which* being dried in the ant) or over the fire, k mldied between 
the hands and broken info small pieces, und used alone ur mixed with tobacco. The 
pij* is generally of red earth, the stem made of ask, akmt H or 1 feet bug, and highly 
decorated with feathers, hair, and [WicuplmNquiib, The hair of the women is Buffered to grow 
long. Olid is parted from <hc fen-head acro^ ilie head, at the kick of which it is either 
collected into a kind of Img or hangs down over the fhoddm* Their mocassins are like 
those of the men, a* are also the logging which do not, however, reach below the knee, 
when- t hey an- met by n tong We shirt which reaches nearly In the ankles; this fc his toned 
l,V(T ^ ^bmdders by o diing, aurl trns no stave* but a few piece* of the skin hang a abort 

d ““^ down rll f , So,l,H -W * «WI» **«« lids skin anumd the waist, and over 

all is thrown a robe like that worn by the men. Their ledge# [wigwams, nr Iiuum] are very 
neatly conrtructod; they of about Ifm cabins, made of white kjflWbide dre^d t with n 

laf k o,r one in th* *mti* for holding carnivals and dance,, limy are built round, with pata 
nkml lo or 20 feet high, cabled with white #kius. These lodges umv he taken Tu pieces, 
1*“ up. mid earned with the natives whoever they g„ by dogs, which' Wr gn.it burden*." 

■Saturally the dress desenbed above varies to a curtain cutout with the tribe. Among 
the cbirfe of certain tribe* the feather head-dm,„ which is gencrallv la ado from eagta' 
feat tiers, attain# an inordinate development, forming a kind of Mail;' fanning down I he back 
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will, steam* nr the ,hfe~ 2 incle* in width 
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from the head to the heel* with the line of feathers forming ft «W| do™ ti, e !wck. In a 
remarkably tine «*cimen exhibited in the ethnologist galteriw of the Unti*h Museum, the 
front of the head-piece is ornamented with 11 pair of slender horns cut from those u ft ”<= > - 
SS LI .be MM » ft i imu of the clows of the griszlj bm». to**—™ 

SSn 0 '" ll-L **d l, the Maudan. Siou* «d Ashuboin* The 

of (i tribe Untl uf course garment# of tv simpler type* commonl> * J>,,1 j ,ri In j» ,l , 

mocassin* Wing#, and mi;-’-. which were for the most made of skins, although ^urai 

th. at, Of making^ Ihbrfc* of bast, ***** * « W** 
sub , tance , intercourse with Europeans iunrnwd. cotton and woollen fabric# were goulunllv 
intSS- and now, with .he ettUinaUon of the bison, blanket* rcpUtce the robe of 
bison-hide. Not the least noteworthy feature connected with the Indiana of t ie . oil i-w* '• 



f r iUifi* ty Mf r 
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** ^ «* v; e iid ss. 

mttiiv of tlitfBi going about half luikii rinj licd that ft* the faces of Kurn^vim 

- , - * . — 
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rude bedsteads. Among the - luomn ■ ru-h-niiils. skins, or even hushes, 

of ilia aWe-de»rtbed lent-like ( M"; ‘ ,n ‘ U || ( pnxitfe made ourlh-eowewd lodges for 

<f"» mm, n--. si.. * «* "«»'•'' | :" , ." r 

Z2fi « **—* ** ..>~ w ,m, ”' r '“ h ™ ta,,g 

attached to the employment of thirteen supporting-^les. 
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As regard* persona! ndi>mmout and omm 
nnjiiEi?, the jimctiee of pointing > ho fitee luts 
Iscen already mentioned; this painting of tin? 
(rue and body being to ft largo extent MtnljolicaJ. 
The various forms of this tyjio of siecfir&tian 
may bo best realised by inspecting the plates 
in rmlIn's well-known volume* on She North 
American Indiana; in which work rmiy nleo be 
seen the different kind* of head-dress and other 
Dnmmepbd gar 1 * fuatimed during the war-duntvs 
and other cere Jiion ink* In addition to pointing, 
tattooing was fhirty common among the western 
^iouaiis pud certain other tribes The employ¬ 
ment of liLininn scalps ns articles of adornment 
was to proclaim the prowess of the wearer in 
kittle, while the claws of the gritty Imsit indi¬ 
cated hi* siicee*-: in the chose, IreMpieuily 
bangles and earrings, and more rarely nosivrings. 
were worn 5 while hone or ihell lip-ornaments 
were in use among some of the trills of the 
North-west lWitic retfk-t. ^j-ednl httonf loti must 
called to the use of the shell-beads forming 
the celebrated tramptswi, which were used both 
a* articles of personal adornment and as a 
medium of exchange. These were generally 
made from clam-slijClIftp in jiI took the form of 
elongated or eignraliaped beads, sometime* of considerable size; they might be employed 
either of their natural colour or stained of various colours* and were threaded on string* and 
wurn as neckhu.es or belt-; n wampum belt being a badge of friendship. Wampum Was little 
u^ed by the Misnniri Simians* mul not at all by the tribes nf the Noll I e-west, iVnrl* ti*j — for 
the ino*t part obtained fi’oin Use freds-water umbels which swarm in many of the North 
American fiver*—were largely employed n* articles of personal adornment; vast quantities of 
them having been discovered hi tin- ancient mounds of the Ohio Valiev, 

Originally most of those implement* and weapons were made of stone, \\*khL boue f 
buekshom* or bom; but native copper seems to have been used at an early period in the 
neighbourhood of I/ike Super hav mid in recent limes metal has snore or less completely 
replaced She more primitive nuitermL Very drmm't eristic of American aborigine is the 
tob^eeo-pipe^ which ns the ctd umef, or jdpe-ofqieaco* pi Lived an important part in the ft-ttkiiuffli 
of tribal disputes, and was never smoked except on occasions of ceremony, Ainong the Siotuin 
tribes pijhsr* were carved from n special sacred stone (catlinite), quarried in the central dbtiiet.- 
af the Imhiiut of the family, They wen- frequently carnal in the form of the tomahawk orpa 
ill u- symbol id ng l*<lh |**ace and war. In m^Jem times pipe^omnhnwkK mmmfmtured in Europe, 
came into vogue, and could be sired either ns mi aav or ti* a pipe; the blade of the former 
making else extremity of sin- liemL and the bowl of the latter the other. She perforated 
handle serving i-t> the -tens. Hsit by far She must complex pipe# were those formerly, and 
to some extent 'till* inanuftuimed of black shite by the Jlaista triln* of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, on the Nortli-We#t iWilk r-rm^r. They were cu! out of a solid slab of stone* and 
carved into tin? images, of various animals in such cm ekl morale and ema plicated manner that 
tS h often difficult to discover the course of the tube, into one aperture of which wa* probably 
inserted n movable bowl and into the other a reed. As already indmated, u mixture of tobacco, 
bark leaves, etCv, known el* Lmm^khiic, wua the material smoked* 

As regards Implements of war and the chose, the bow and arrow were So the North 
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American Indian* what the blow-pipe i* to his di^mit cousin of liuianjn or the boliis to the 
native of the Argentine Among; the tribes; of fi lie prairie? the- butt is u fi^ble- 

looking inurnment, remarkable for its shoeing though capable of driving an arrow well 
through the massive Idde of the bison at dose quartern £tone touuilmwk> were the migUeil 
type of ns#* hut even in OatlluV time these were replaced by metal weajKinis iimde in 
Sheffield^ sun I the sum- is h r m- of the tt^uMid 1 . which wn* originally of wnmd with a i-pikt? 
of bone or iron, but was suh^pciitly exchanged for a brnss-siiidded European ntih-le. 
Similarly Sheffield steel l pin ^knives* with omaiunnhd dmnt-lH, were substituted for tile 

primitive stofie-blurled implement*. A knee or >3 'ear was also frequently used, Boomerang* 
from New Mexico are shown in rhe British Museum. Long pointed snow-shoes were used in 
winter by the ChippewvajiB stud Sinnim*. 

Among the tribes dwelling on tin- coast or large rivers, the canoe (which, bv She wav. is 
another native term) was the ehameteristio aboriginal vessel, which. however, varied considerably 
in cou struct ion in different districts. The be&t known,, and at the same time the most 
graceful, is tlie hirsh-kirk canoe of the Chippewyan* and other northom iribes, But among 
many of the Sioujins, as well as the £*& and Foxc* among the AlgonqtiIam% the caune was 
dug out from a log, although ?o thinned down ns to he very light. Again* among the Siouan& 
the Dakota sejuaws (women) made broad coracles of hison-hide, m which they tmnsj noted 
i In ihH-lvc^ their families mul thehr goiris. These w^rh were, however* despised bv the men, 
who preferred to make their journey# by kind. 

Uf the picture^writing practised by the Norrii American Indians, limits nf s|mee allow 
merely the bam mention, lint It was once largely need* In addition to this there was ll 
“ rign-liiigusige/' by means of which information wjis conveyed through pantomimic gesture; 
HJineof rhe Kionan* displaying extntordhaaty proliTOucy in this mode of connnunicutiom Mat* 
ami baskets of remarkably m at jimiiufnctiire were made by the women of all tire tribe*, the 
Vn Tteouver tstrmdcrs excelling in this respect; while embroidery with quills and I rends on 

buckskin or hark was ulso a familiar mt, as 
wji* (lie making of Winwlen bowk.. On 
journey* water wris, however* generally carried 
in ltag' made from the stomachs of deer 
and other animnls. 

All hough the Indians of the country 

eu*t words of the Mississippi grew maize, 

I ^aiis, pumpkin** melon*, gourds, lohucca. 
imrj s mi Hi >were* agin c n Itnre was u ot | in id Ised 
nt all by the majority of the tiibe-s who 
obtained such vegetable Fond an they inquired 
from wild plants and trees, and dovoted their 
energies to the pursuit- of hunting nuid iish- 
™S- Pievnius to the iutroduitiou of the 
horse the dug was the w.>te domestic ntiiuuil 
by the aborigine* of the district* 
under cniisidenitjun; iu addition to being 
u^' l m a 1 ivust of burden imd draught* dog* 
wt'ifr siImi eaten as feeid, although hy the 
lime of I^wj* mid Hark, to whom it was 
offered, mch meat appears to have been used 
mity on ejiechil occasions of ceremony. But 
tie 4 great food-sup|JY of umuy tribe*, espe¬ 
cially those of the Sioitati stock* wn« the 
biiMjn, some depending entirely upon this 
animal alike for fuod f clothing, and the i it her 
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nee6K»rife* of lift*- In- the census of 1HW:> the 
number of Indiana depending upon tburnt in 
die territories under the L'nitod Stines (jovern- 
MimI wu* ijivni it' 7-1.7AM, of nhicii 3l 1.561 were 
Siutix. But this an auiif ration took no account 
of many thousands of Indian* settled iu the 
Intlinu Territory and other districts of l lie south¬ 
west, who drew n large supply of meat and rebos 
from the chnat* of ike liuftuh>. iinlwitbst Finding 
tliu foot timr they had Ixto induced by Uovom- 
luent 1 1 > take extensively to agriculture. \' ithlii 
the territories of the Dominion Government 
there were likewise I tests of natives depending 
upon tluit animal: and iu the winter of 1 
mnuv of these suffered severe privation. owing to 
the niit.'Xpccted cutting ■ill" of their supplies i'V 
the bison's extermination. 

I‘or more tlmi) half it century the chase of 
die bison by the Indians of the prairies Was con¬ 
ducted on horseback ; t lie si ring liter of the former 
animal lxdng accomplished at first by hows mid 
arrows, but in Inter years with firearms. In Whi< 
Carver describes some of tin* Indians hunting the 
bison, but makes no mention of llie employment 
of homes, although these were at ready iu tin* 
possession of some of the tribes. Lewis mill 
t'lnrk refer to the Teton Sioux as being writ- 
known hiiTHe-stealers iu IMtJ-}. arid it was about 
this date that some of the JUgonquiwu teipilnMl 
this iiuinial, which was in common u«* miiuug 
the Siouans in 1 M3:?, It is noteworthy that the 
Dakota name for the horse is the eeptivalent of 



A nol't UltlDiS- 

(irtg, witli an affix indicating size, sai n'd m ss. 


While the men were in the field hunting or fighting, the -tpiaw* mmm*d at hornet* 
do the work of the camp, *uch a* «M** ****»% “ h . n « 

preparing dried meat (^micun), or building copies. Among those tribe* who cultivated 

maize and vegetables, Hus work also fell to the womens du«». , 

To the mural and intellectual character of the North Amman Jmln.n, ,|«Lee ad u * 
«,t,lv the briefest reference. A reserved and moody ten, pm, me, it is highly ntamctmaric of 

the tvpieut North A.rivet. I urn who ■>., all oceasim.s emleavmir, t„ pr-,rve m. impus^v 

extort demeanour, which is often maintained even wliite undergoing mW.se ™^ ; 

It is considered, however, that this outward *how of dignity is m mo* <*** «•,^ 

osteutiUion and vanity than to innate pride. U must not, however, be ** ” 

never laugh; when among their own fondly, they do so heartily, ^ l l ^ ^ 

their enemies is also a distinctive trait, although tin, was nmeh more noted <m ™ff 1 “ 
to 1 ho east of the Mississippi than in those Uwnmh Awards ui.e tmutla . a M.| i- > 

towards . women ami a a kindly mid .to depositions d 

mmul^uf a tribe, although never in » demonstTut ive manner Idtdtar ^ 

Ameriiim Indian ,mv la- rmik.-d Mow his Mongol «»m the development ,1 in, mtilh t 

lining to fo-rotue arreted after childhood. They m™** 

the rattle, flute, and drums the latter among the Mmmn- Muff a skin U’tU* JJ 
s,f water It altars that the Xurik American Indians invented a flagwfet of him! wood or 
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cone before they had any knowledge of the European instrument-. ( ioolJ sped mens from rhe 
CWjjkl Sioux, Creek* Ajmcbo, and oilier tribes tuv (.mm! in the I\S. National Museum. 
S|jorts + suedi as racing and dandug* were freely entered intu, while gauun of uhmnv were uls*> 
appreciated, plum-stone" serving ni dice among >"rne of the prairie tribes A pacin' nlitvmg- 
emU iundo of skin are exhibited in the British Museum, Tin- cruel riles by which the youths 
of many tribes wore ml ink led In t hi- rank of wnrrioT? need oidv burr* mention* 

The tribal system was inuiiilnhied in grant |nerl«rtit>ii; each tribe being governed bv ji 
paramount chief, under whom were minor chieftains. A very complex social system was nfeo 
developed, into the detail? of which it is impossible to enter here. It may be observed 
however, that, in the opinion of American nnthropnltigLsts, the clan system—tluit is la sti\\ the 
calculation of descent from the mnthers side—was just befog merged in the gens, or System 
of paternal descent, about the time that the natives came under European lufiinmec. * Every 
elsm in a trib&T writes Mr. J. W. Powell "receives n special nmae, which ha? crane to Itc 
known as its tvtem. Thus in a tribe there may Lie a buffalo cLm T a clout! dan, u wind dim 
aw flhgle dan, and ti parrot, dan, with others. Sumer ituc* the elan name is the common iijuik- 
for all persons in the Hun. but mope often there u oronji Lhf names signifying mmw mil or 
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mythological characteristic of ttio mi mnl ur object 
taken ns the totem, For example. ill I lie bttflhk* 
ebi! then* maV he u name signifying ■ sitting 
bull; nnotlier '‘standing hull: still another 1 mad 
biiflulo'; and name* taken from the mythology 
of the buffalo may lie used. The elan name, 
nr totem, is used to distinguish the member* of 
one clan from the members of another. It is 
never used in the Ursi and ser-m l I'ersons, lint 
aKvnvs in the tliinl p-nwn. In direct address the 

kinship name expressing relative age uinst id ways 

he used; Unities in the clan are luldrcsied as 
father*. cousins in the clou ns brothers nod sisters. 

Tin. so-called tuAoo and sm-h-like prohibitions 
are used chiefly m connection with marriage; 
marriage among members of the @«n* elan or 
geus being prohibited. Very canons h the prohi¬ 
bition of eomtuumcntiOU be! ween child re n-m-lfur 

and panmMnda*. The immes of the «&* 
parents, for instance, are never uttered hy tie- 
husband; while the lutobomi and the latherem-luvi 
dwnvs avoid entering tbe same lodge, so fir ns 
possible, and never even look on «udi other it 
thev can help it. Similarly the ifoivwr "ddresse* 
her latl.cr-in-luw. The adopt ion .4 these onstoms 
in European society might be conducive to aiiu y 

pence ami quietMOS! , , . . , nio d hunter. since, if he poese*!* but one 

A plurality of wives is oloarlv nl arhn.i-taf» * Tl\« dm is unable U, dross 

squaw, her whole time mast lie devoted to hoitu l- ’ v Such may lie one 

furs and ouch-like, whereby her husband ^n.m -i uV 1 ( ^ North American 

reason which has to the m-nomt «*■ ™ "J to ttie faqganey ol ini.r 

tribes; another. !*erlia|s, being the supeiabondfl u < ,,mrhn$e v f the bride, with of 

tribal warn. Marriage is ah«Odl/lwilUug bride marriage by 

without Iter own consent, from tin- fatlur. . however, form mutual attachments 

may have tn be rested to- ^ ^ i, to abscond .. 

which are stronger than triln h*l in ; there I ill the birth of n 

together ill solitude a* man and mfi* U h , T ,|,ig wav alum- that u ■♦love 

child, tbe marriage become* ij*» < ■ l "' 1 * 1 ‘ 

match" can be effected. wer „ exiosed on stadTolds, where they 

A, regard# tbe dead. corpses iimni.g fceing collected and buried. while 

were left till the l»u*» were Hear, and lr. , ^ ^ jrfaoed on a bttueh of wild 

the skulls were arranged m hwge cmle# 1 1 rn-uuemlv visited by the weeping 

sage. I luring the wqaM rf *»• Ww* ;*« ’JJ of !L murdered man tlm 

relutives- The dead. too. were supphod w«rdi ^ ^ in , hl . ntttfc world. In 

carp*** was often provided with it rep* ni i |)rtw tiii* of Lxtwsing the aged nml feeble 

^rwirrr^ m ^ nimme ** 

r; i.“ 

and mtudi earlier a.. the i h.K' 1 aw# mi(l j ^ dllv llt Hu- upjier end of which 
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V It \l LVgHT(| til til*- pI'fMVttclU'C (if whdt- 
Vrufh it]] I blfcl >[irnr llilnwti 111. h> -av (hilt 
there wn* a body of mwu ntitJ sqmetiineg 

WiifiH-ii iilw^ wlm were kiu-wn ji> ii ic l!si-Jik l - 
m™ t »>r priest.^ whose province it 

\T2is to control nil religious eereriipmea and 
to not ns diviners* Tinier their control lav 
all ceremonies connected with war* bunting* 
tiailing, imd gat Liering tin* fruit $■ uf t he earth; 
while It was likewise a part of lheir ilntv to 
regulute rbe >.-]|mntc and to eantrul the ^imkI 
ond evil dest M?& of the peojde undor their 
eharge, TTie chief &liattuui^ are men ; hut 
nil the people arv bonded together under 
djjiinnnbtie t-oeietses 

TnJbrttmatvly, ^mce allows of only the 
mo<t cursory.allusi.01 1 to tbo so-called ■* gbost- 
dntice idigimj.” whieh spread over the Western 
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Tuited States between 188 P and l$92, and 
wtia closely connected with the great Siumm 
rebellion of that time. In the devotees of 
ihis cult the normal mental prixn^se* were 
saapeudixl aud the unit miry bodily itnictimib 
dominated for hour* ut days. Indians usually 
docile and ci mien ted suddenly bgcatht! morose 
and bloodthirsty, while peaceful tribes on an 
instant broke into rebellion against the ptm- 
iinnim power, The peculiar mode of thought 
fLumeteristic of Indians generally, their habitual appeal to tlw unknown for the explanation 
of ample facts, together with their habit of peopling their natural surroundings will! ghostly 
imaginations, doubt leas* ft* -Mn J. Mooney well remarks, rendered them, peculiarly susceptible 
in thi- ndvanev of the now call. In the curious and numerous ceremonies connected with 
lh ” g bust-d wire hypnotism pit,veil m inconsiderable part. Between thirty uaii thirty-five 
<lifW,lt tribes, numbering nhout individunb, appear tv have come under the influence 

<if t his strange cult, which died out u» suddenly as it appeared. 

Turning to Hie religious belief of the tribes under consideration, it will be a shock to 
many of our renders tn learn that the belief in mi nil-powerful "Great Spirit” is ,in utter 
fallrny. due to a misapprehension on the put of tire early students <>r Indian mythology 
Among the Siou«n iritis the creation and control of the world its inhabitants were 
uhtiIhnI ,0 tmtomfe, jn* ns among the Alyuiquiaii* it w*a attributed to manito —tho mighty 
•\et. writes Mr Mt-Uee, “impiiry shows that wukunda assume* various forms, and is rather a 
quantity titan a itefinite «mt%. Thus, urnmig many of the tribe*, the sun is wakandn-not iht 

wiikaitdii or ,1 vufcntidiL but simply wakai.. mu! among the same tribes tire moon is wakamLi 

and so is thiuider lightning, the stuns the winds, the cedar, and various other thin us; even a 
man. espenully n rimmntj might be wakaiulit or a walmnda. In addition, the term ivl,s am,lied 

,,J n ! . r ~ ? f tlK '«« rtl1 - : ‘ ir * «' llJ ««terai according to tame of the **» the XLnd 

or earth, the myibm under.workL tW ideal upperewcrld, darkness, etc., were wakanda or 
wakatidna. tr«. »la* fitud^ anil the ceremonial objects mid <leei«atim,H were wakanda among 

d.tlmvnt. tubes Among son. f tire .is varioua animals and other trees besides tte 

Hwemlly wakniula mint were ivgankd « radumdas; as already anted the 1,nm nmopg the 
iwalne tnbe* was the woktmdn dog. In like manner many natural objeCs and t,lares of , t rikin C 
cbnraeter were craisidcred wnknmb. Tlnu tire term was applied to all ^.rtj of emitics «nd 
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)in ,l wiif used Indiscriminately a* substantive and adjective. and with slight^modifiraiUon 
writ mid adverb. 3Jnnifert.lv a term so pmtftiu is not susceptible of tmmdntion into the 
Soeo uiAAv langtmg<» of civilisation. .Manifestly. too the idea wprewed by the 

terltl b indefinite, mid tunnot justly lie rendered into .pint much ™to *ut»t b if int. 
Thu* ends a myth Hjitallis*I into the English language by rite l«em "HmttUni - 

The billed Pueblo (= Village) Indians of the tlm tablelands (jhw*) uf-to*. Hlltt *«* 
M 63lico differ so remarkably in t heir culture, habitations, and general mode of Uf<* from M m- 
tribes hitherto considered that they must h, .tie.nl separately. It i* n* that Huy form a 
dugle linguistic or ethnical etock-greui* like those ulmve mentioned, bewit-i- he «■**," 
itdudht £m villages ill SorthH-asteni Arizona (Titeavu)* are undoubtedly ■i bnj ■* ' 

, f( ,t nomud Sboslumean stock of rhe prairie*. who have token ■■■ n*ttlcd lift. Hie 
for lh.- aasocintinii of all the Pueblo tribes is to he found rather in the gen™ 1 
their customs, ceremonies, culture, traditions, and dwelling*; m sill of which tire 

<and on a much higher platform than do their northern and eastern nogU^nim. In best 

respect* ^deed they appear t,. conetituto in some degree a ca.itiug-imk between tin* bit to 

X.; Srtre-ttnLl tribes of Mexico and Peru. U has further been JWJU* tha, 
a more or loss intimate connection exists hotter* the Pueblo Indians and the M^imu 
mound-builders of the Ohio Valley. But this is not accepted by other wnters, 
tbe mounds, the Pueblo structures, and the JlU)a*A**« monuments as of md« iamd n ■ 

as it mav- it is evident that the Mlltd vliff-dweBera of .lie Gmyon dc Chelly, 
in Arizona, form only' one development of Pueblo culture. Iu addition tu the -0™ 11^ 
dxeady lucntimiatL who aiv commonly designated (hr a vile term of »!««) Moki b> 
neighbour*, the Pueblo Indians are divided 
into three groups, severally known as tho 
Timoan, Keressn,and Zuuiait. hjodi i)f thste 
speaks a different stodt-kuiguage J and the 
whole of them number about 10.300. and 
occupy uliuiit thirty distinct \illogv'. oi 
puthlot s. With the exception of the Zuiii, 
iv In. inhabit ii single pueblo iu Now Mexico, 
each of ilo.se stocks is subdivided into 
numerous tribes. And alt hough fl* a matter 
of convenience nil the Pueblo T ml inns hove 
been brigaded in a 4«gk- group in the 
table given on page 534, it will be niaiiifcrt 
that the sutniivisions of these groups nndly 
correspond to the stock-groups oi the loss 
cultured tril**. 

All tho Pueblo trilies dwell, or rather 
dwelt, us regards sonic of them, in iwrumm-irt 
buildings, some of which were remarkable 
fur i heir size and complexity. A wriu-r 
iu Svribmr't when describing 

the cl iff-dwellings of ib* Ckuijon <le Clodly, 
wavs i bill il»* -mysterioua nionnd-lmililers 

fade into ...punitive fns%iiffirant-« i»*‘f f "ro 

flic grander and more ancient clitt- 

dwdlers, whore ciistkw lift their towers 
amid the sands of Arizona and crown llm 
terraced slojies of the Hie Mniicoe nod the 
floveiiweap, . . . In size mid grandeur ol 
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conception they equal any of 
the present buildings of the 
rdiced States, if we except 
the Capitol at Washington, 
and may without dit^ralk 
be compared to tlie Pantheon 
mul the Coliseum iff the uld 
World/' 

Another writer, Mr + 
Mliifleleff* siy> that "the 
whole Pueblo country is 
covered with the remains in 
single rooms ami groups of 
rooras, put up to meet some 
iiiimediate neces*ifcy. Homo 
of these may have been built 
centuries agiv some are only 
& few years or a few months 
old T yet the structures tin not 
differ from one another; nor, 
o]i the other hand, does the 
zduiiliirity imply that the 
builder of the oldest example 
knew (jr more than his 
defendants of to-day—both 
utilised the irmterird at huntf p 
mul each accomplished his 
purpose In the e&sicsE wav/ 1 
>Som« of tlu'.^e forties**.'£* or 
t-aaan gru ttdes, as they fire 
locally called, wre enj mciqijs 
enough in contain the whole 
t , tribe who built them. Hut 

th*- Object of tins book is to describe living tuen ami [heir eastern* mllior than the 
of [aix i ages. & 

The i'u-hlo ladbMW themselves. as iliomt by three life-like lutaU in the Natural History 

Alburn, are dmdedly good-looking *raie being ^ ghteMoioumi time others, and 

grey tar not unOOtnmon among tb* elders. Like Aw,eric™ Indians in general they never 

bc^onu- l«l,L hi both ««• the hair i> confined by „ fillet of red cloth across lie fiahead, 

If* 1 "* \T tLe w!,llu llie hoA y » «*«bped in a blanket a ™«fii]U- dnx^d over 

film sh^ulderA, J x 


^ J*naiujffn *■/ Ttr JfOAnrjwi&jy, jVtfuniJ tfumr* 

A CAH[b ii.iS, 


■HIE two P**V™pfa. at PunitLin Indian. WPffl ldn% , B ppH«l Mr. J. 0. Ttnffl, c,f LTma. 
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Previous to the extermination, or reduction in nttinl H>rs. of namy tnWs by the 

rc tsar* uz* 

rSi-: r: svss »trrf r " 

SU £mm«> ..*... **** my *.. ,u . . 

norther* kinsmen; so touch 
eo, indeed, that the distinc¬ 
tions Ik- 1 ween them are due 

differences in customs. 

culture, aud language (which 
lot ter i», however, essentially* 
of the sntue general type) than 
to vnriul tun in ]physical char¬ 
acters. The general physical 
similarity of ad the Central 
and South American tribes ie 
the more remarkable when 
the great physical difference:- 
presented by different parts oT 
t lie immense country they 
inhabit are taken into con- 
sidemt iou. From the tropical 
forests of Hiitfil to the snow- 
dad peaks of the Amies, and 
from these, again, to the open 
l>ampna of Argentina, ttie "did* 

..f Patagonia, and the hail- 

swept shores of '1 ierra dul 
Fucgo, the aboriginal inbahi- 
rants present a singularly 
slight degree of divergence 
frurn one cuimnOE 

A a wre linve seen in the 
but diui-iter, the North Anseri- 
anti ftborighae^ with the 
i nu [.‘Li ■ il exception oi ttiePut'lilo 
ImiuiLk^p present fl gr&st gencnil 
Einiilnritv in their cmnmon 
inode uf life mi degree of 
culture j mint 1 : of thetn, iu 1 heir 
arigiimUUte T h living wdvftneed 
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beyond a condition of epmi-hir- 
barfem. In Cent ml and Smrh 
America. on the other hand. n 
very different sinto of ihijig> 
occurs i some of the hrtlivft tritw-H, 

like the AzUnrn and Iin-a*. having 
n'Nu-lipd a i-nrnpaml iv-ejy high 
gmde of dviLi^f ion ; while other* 
ftere plunged in the lowest depth? 
nf NiVitgery. * Yit]mhalix]ii t fur in- 
■anru;e T was much more prevalent 
in the south tlifin in the northern 
half of C lie Now World ; and seenis* 
iuoreover # to have crane more 
until rally to the people, hid tig 
pmetis>ed when other diet wit* 
aivjit]nl:ile T whereas in l he north 
it was generally r^rted to wily 
under the pre^ure of dire la’cesdly. 
Irieqaality id u dhtml development 

may accordingly Ire considered n.x 

very dimm-l eristic nf the aborigine? 
of ( eut m I mi r I Se ad 1 1 A m e ri a i. 
Amt here it. limy he noticed that 
it was the more cultured nation* 
that fell t [to easiest prey to the 
►Sjmnhh coinpirrun^ iimny of thorn 
being in mati an ml ilk-iul com. Ik 
tion of society that their urgniu- 

sation smneil to crumhle to piece* 
of its own accord at the iij>t 
shock of invasion. On the other 

hiLinl. tire le-T races have 

. , ... . s lentied to puritat, either in their 

angmfllcomlitKm or by a Qlwv or loss complete lading with t\mr ttrtmimmr* in n ... 

wl.,^ fnrms a grut.fv.og contrast to the Me of the majority r>r the tribal of Non I, America. 

* further 0f J? ,S f Mtl0W “ V the spread of Chitahmily among ihe South 

Amonmn aabvei. Tin. is <*ernpU&d very strikingly in B table published about t'.IVv v .w, 

ago m which the total number of ... ™ estimated at more than tfrOflaa. 

whrio those remmniiig in original barbarism wore set down at \e^ thiui l<m,000 

1'lie number of t rites b. Central and South Amorim being so great,' Little good would 
be gamed by at.ompi to cnmumie them all; and attention will Bceotdingh- be tonreiiterttd 

**! r"* flr inttre#ti ^ "itieh tuu*t serve n» samples of the 

whole iiSdetubljige, 1 


Pavla ty iim l. Kratktif, 

A InKIltTVlAX 1X0 UK, WITH 


HlSAKF.STS IX THE LOIIBS 
Of TI1E EXEs. 


central amehiua, 

^ ,l f *.* of W CalifonuA ami Mwd™, toother with 

n “2? r..r s;: 

jaipulatiop \m been swopi away, they need claim no Sj**iu] attoptie!, tere 

oy fur the most mtetvelini/ uf the t’eurrat al,, . . , 

B ue i,mrrai American popu1ftU«t» are those gr^ujiS 
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n'MtftfrdT known an tbe Nalioatlaa and the Huaxteoan ; the former comprising the Aztec* 
llft H the Hpiliv and the latter the Mayas. Qmehft. and Poconums. The Nahusttsn group mav 
he retarded as d*rect*rirtir of the Plateau of Mexico, or Anahuw, as it. used to be “Uad, 
where?* the Huoxtecan .took attains its main development in Yucatan and Guatemala, Ctmenrty 
enough, however, the typhal HiuM are a XexlMft P«ple dwelling m the states of Vere 
I’niz mid Tnmautipw. while the Sahuaihm PipiU occur as for south as \mgiu. 

Since it is the object of the present work to describe existing ™th« than «terminated 
peoples, our mention of the Xahustfan Aztecs must Iw very brief. As the rcsult of modem 
Uearehes, it appears that the Nahuntlan stock was an afttnx* or the southern fehoshoneuns 
„ r North Ann rha. and tlmt the Aztecs established their frmoim cmp.re. whose «|rid ™ 
Tenocbtitlan (the modem city of Mexico), aho.it the fifteenth mitury oy the overthrow of I he 
earlier ChicHiim-es, who also belonged to the same ftock. The fall of tin* .Aztec Empire before 
the Spanish conqueror* in 15^0 is a well-known historical foot: ud it only m»niM to meni mu 
that during its brief existence this empire was infamous for the hideous cruelty of its mnjdte& 

religious rites, in the celebration at which thousands of victims an- sod to J*f" 

immolated at a time. Their religion, such us it was. appears to have Wn Imrrowed from the 
Mayas; 'hut. in aecordai.ee with the fieree A*» nature, the gentle Maya deities became 

tnmyformwi into l he incarasti™ of denials* ■ e \f n + +u attest 

Passing bv still earlier tribes with the hare mention that the spend id rums of M it la attest 

11 |<. high degree of civilisation of the pre-Aztec Kapotea, another M exican tribe, reference must 
Til to £ Seri Indians of the Amort district of North-western Mexico, on ncuouat of their 
tednu more savage than other tribes to the northward of the Minims of Putrnma, Mr. Uet.ee, 
wh»?idled them iu 1895. .tales that "most of their food is ealeu raw. ihoy have liu ifomMUt. 
animals save dogs, they are totally without agriculture, and their industrial arU are Tow and 
rude” \ oreatcr eon. mat to the Aztec and Maya civil isutfoii* could scarcely be nimgmed 

.Although the Aztecs and their language have largely djaippeared from the modern 

representative of their ancient capital, the city of Merida, in Northern Vuailan, which stands 
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i>u the site of 11 -hoa. the ancient Maya capital, b ;it the present day to u great extent. 
Mayan vtilL Even the old style of building U retained, the halves in the suburbs being built 
fit :iu elevation of u yard or so above the level of I.lie madway t white tlm dSfTWeut drools are 

indicated by images of various birds t'rr] i 3 l Lh the 0I1.I Mu von ininur {1 v L tie*, The 

are el people of delicate find u I trust feminine physiognomy, uml of equally genl lc disposition. 
Nevertheless, they belli out stubbornly against, llu- Spains], conquerors; and in it narrow strip 
■jI country between Yin-utau inn! British Honiiimif it r^iiinsint of the Mayas Iiels survived ait 
tin- wars which have rumml'i-d this |»art of tlie American l dill incut. Than seem*. indeed, a 
tendency For dye SfianUh settler* and tintf-breeds to become absorbed in tin.' native hl.i.-k; 

while, with the except ion of I he t'ampem-hy district, tlie old Maya-tjukhd dialects are ... 

<K regain the ascendency in Yucatan and (Tiiateniala, Even nominal Christians retain many 
of the oh] May a rites; the descendants of the natioiuii astrologer- still practising the ancient 

divinations, forecasting the future, and predicting good or 
tad harvests by the stars* The old tutelary doilies have, 
however, assumed the names of Christian saints, although 
their attribute* have become more or less modified; and the 
doctrine of the l ni us migration of souls still holds its position, 
as is exemplified by the practice of chalking the rotfd from 
the house to tin? grave of a recently iltivusii person, in 
Older that the nuiil tniiy he able to find its way at the 
premier time to enter the body of a new-lujm child. 

Hut , hi* chief interest connected with the Mttyu*Quich6 
civilisation centres on the system of reckoning time; umj 
in this connection we cannot dn better than quote from the 
refsirt of the Director of the U.S, Bureau of KlLnology : 
"■Most of tfie American tribe* bad advanced to the stage 
of graphic symbolism, and were thus uu the threshold of 
writing when the New 1 \\ nrld was discovered by l Ml ,i in bus. 
Among many ul the tribes tin* art was rinlitm-ritnrv, and 
limited to crude pictography. The pictography were jsiinted 
ur sculptured rui cliff-facea, boulder*. l!u- wall* of caverns, and 
oilier rock-surface*, and even more freijutmlly, alt hough tees 
jiermatiejitiy, utt trees, ns well jls on skins. h;irk, and various 
uitificjal objects, . , . Among certain Mexican tribes, also, 
autographic records were in use, ami gome of them were 
imn-li better ditTereutuited than any wit hin the present area 
ul the l nittrtl States. Tlie records were not only jnriuled 
mul sculptured on stone and moulded j,j stucco,'but were 
inscribed in books or eodieesof native parchment a in I jcipcv. 

Among the jibias Indians tire caicudere are sitanlc, cansisi i 111: 

crnnmimly of a re-ewd of wmLm and of notable events occurring either daring the winter ur 
during some other *m«>n of the year; while the shorter divisions are reckoned by ■ night*■ 
fdays), * dead moons (lunat.onsj, and seasons of loafing, flowering, w fruiting of nl.in t ^migrating 
of animals, etc.; so l bat there » no rtvtiuiic system uf reducing dnj* to lunations or lunnliom, 

? Am ?^ Il, f fl,1 1 B . 0lkluiric ** okJ * ™ iauonspieiuHLB ur absent, though 

tiiorc 1 . a mud, more ifehmte rekndne system, which Ls fixed mtd perpetuated by religto 
ceremuu.es; while among some of the Mexican lrib* there are elaborate mL hvsLs 
combined with compete ctikn^c records. The perfection of the calendar among the 
Maya and nba lad,an* » indicated by the fact that not only were SG5 days reckoned 
“ U ;T? } bU V T 7 r*> *» W***™iude4 «or„e t^Inere have 
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^ ith this qukjiEtiiuu wt tuw&t 

[iftij on to— 


reluctantly buvf' 


Mexico and Central America 
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im. ^toriiiirmtiwD of mmrly all the aborigines 0 f the W e9t l„di« i 

whs ouee « ftMHjilete ciumw.-tion between Urn mtivc . / . ms n,!ule n biV;ik »« "hat 

of the .New World. The Cebnim of iiiba . wlL r !■ lt ! >rtk,m ,lnd wWlwr* halves 

t!ie llfdiruiita wire same of the links between tb* morl'* 11 ■ ^ ^ t-iwayass of 

of the iiuiatms and the Amwjikatt group of Venezuela j ,1> *" trllk>H mat the Curibs 
Indian* of British Guiam [UK J adjJTt i LrritarU-h hnvLTL V The 

Ij.uni, somewhat more SJ|11(! * it,av I,,, devoted lo them V iu great detail by .Mr. ini 

and the Guiana* it is . . . lo 'J* ^ Ur * U ^ 

America, and are fcrett^dad or m*aL 1 r.u>'ir; 1 1 countries; '"‘J’i l < 1 l; j i11 ' r 1 ' '"•'' 1 ’ ‘ J N b y South 

territories are divisible into three areal , 1 lL ’ ibo . ngUjes i,J diese 

Amwak.m, md . Ovibnu. The Unit of thete , li ^ ■, i "nmed WarmuM, 

embraces the Amnfc, \torui. Mu vp tire, Wupuun v.,L 5?.^“ ^ tril *: the second 

the third includes the true lari!*, ffckairi. Xil.u ™ and Uvnna tribes; while 

Mucusis, untl Aekflwoia. Although dirtimniMmil * “ ,l,r ,JL *' lialibU, Chlfniu, Artcium* 

and trik, pra^t but .light " f “«* W 

residv-nce among them before such joints „f dbtin G ? nUuth ^ *» that it require* a Jong 
“™ the shorts oral .rf all, IbufruJJ "**''***- The W : J 

j?x|«rwsh». of tawtHUM glumur and njyt , wt . to their limb,, t],*ir 

latter feature K haweiK* chi-Uy ,],«■ l0 tij „ i' , " ,l :" ,r very dark; the 

The members of the Amwaltati group u rL . tuJJiJf , , ‘ ir ' WltL wlucl * Uie skin i* covered. 

bf.-ing only slightly sitjierior in height to the \\\L..„ ^ ini l ,qrt "' , «^» tbsArawafc, themselves 

tall for Itidiww, their lilies being rlightiv and welMmllr"'^ ft, e nmuualiy 

i. . tvdl built, and thdr feat tires regular and 
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fine. In nil Amwakiirr? ihe skin h much lighter than in tLie Warmup partly owing to¬ 
fts miiLiniL colour,, and portly to the cleanly habits of three people* The tribes of the 
i Atib&in group are nil chnmcTerised hv the darkness of the bkin, the degree vurving in the 
different irilies. The true I anhs are rather taller than the Amwaics, with Well-knit frames, 
and i.^arser* allhon^b dltfinetly powerful features. Tho Acknwois am shorter and slighier fn 
body; their general appearand jrerhaj* owing to tlielr habits being decidedty wretched. The 
Mneusis are still darker than the true farihs and Aekowois, but taller* slighter, and lifter- 
in11do : while their features are more regular* and their earpre^ion, ulth^Ugh tluiirh bright 
and intelligent. Darkest of all are the Areetnms who in build and feat mi; are very like (he 
MiLimds all hough they are mare jiowerfal anil fierce. 

I he Warmup who are timid people of filthy habits, originally dwell in house* built 
on jKiles in swaurip* and an the sm^hore* and are the great canoodiEulii-T? for their inland 
neighbours* The Amwak- are the cleanest and most civilised of all* many of them speaking 
English, wearing European doting and being Christian3. Although (heir original habits have 
Ifcfien much modified, they still dwell in houses of the primitive type, and still maintain iheir 
hereditary hatred of the t'mihs. The AVapiani*?* Atorais, and kind red tribre are the great 
middlemen or traders of the districts they Inhabit* ami are likewise the canoe-builders for the 
vOEwt tribes, t alike their neighbours, they eat the cassava, which is the staple Vegetable 
food of all the tribes in the form of rough meal {faring rather than of bread or cakes ; 
in this reapect they resemble tS li^ Hniziliaii natives. Although all the members of ihe CariSjoun 
stock are fiercer and more warlike than their neigh lumrs, these attribute* at min the maximum 
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development among tin* 
true Cfirihs. The 
4vre furl her ppciilinr in 
thcil tliev jue often found 
siesittereil irregulurly 
among the oth«r tribes j 
they ure t he gmit jn if i erj- 
mnkers of the eumilry* 
nhlintigh this rmumJhe- 
t lire in shared tn a small 
degree by the Arkurcois* 
who, inrtmi, supply tail 
their o\yjx needs, nnd are 
thus independent of the 
ol her t ribes. Alt hough 
very similar in customs 
and language, the gentle 
• Mm-ii-i-. stand hi awe of 
their balder neighbours 
the Arecumw. 

As regards physical 
fowl imv, tiuiaim may lie 
divided into tire coast 
region, next the forest region, anti farther inland still the savanna districts, which piss south¬ 
wards into I lie great savant) ns of Brazil. The northern coast region, in the neighbourhood 
of the sources of the Orinoco and neatest the West Indies, is inhabited by llie Wunaus, 
next to whom come the Amvmks. The Forest region is almost exclusively populated by the 
Ackawois. although a feu single -el tk-incuts ■.►1 true I'ariks (who are more a him if an I elsewhere) 
are found lien.' also, in the mvmiTtu region tin* Arec turns, Mien sis, and Wnjiiana- (with whom 
dwell the Atoniis) are found to the nurt li in the neighlHnirhood of ihr Orinoco, while fart tier 

south their place is taken by other tribes. With the exception of the Atomis and a few 

others who live among their ueight mpiuv. etidi tribe iuhnhits » distinct although ill-defined 
itnc( of territory. Naturally, tin* *" forest and ■* savanna Indians" differ more or lest* markedly 
from Olio another JU their mode of life. It is further important to notice that, whereas the 
Wamumn and Antrrukau stocks np[«Mr to lie truly indigenous to the country, the Curl beans 
are l" he regarded in the light of immigrants; their original home, according to the latest 
investigations, being the highlands of Mm to Grosso. in tbtt interior of Brazil. 

A very curious difference lie tween the native and immigrant slock, is that the funner 
make their hammocks i which, bv the way, are very charm ! eristic of South American Indiana) 
from tin* lihres of a puhu, whereas Hie immigrants employ i-otton for this purpose, 

As r.‘gaols [ihysiipie, the Indians under eon-idemI ion are climacieiised by their sleek ntts» 
uml tlieir tendency to run to fat nr mi early age; thus being due to their tussivvn ,liet. The 
features are often more Mongoloid than is tin- riiM* with the trihes of North America; the 
expression fc mostly gentle, mid the eyes are kahiiunlly downcast. Although nijmble, at n 

pinch, of undergoing a long -pel! ..f [not racial bil-air, I he Iniiiiuis of Guiana are n physically 

weak rave. and require to ret unsafe after mmsmil loll by :i resl of several da vs in their 
hummocks. In their original condition most „f them—the Ackawois, for example—are 

characterised h ? the practical absence of dress, the wumen wearing a fringed apron. mid the 
luen ,1 strip of Cloth between the legs. Even when European clothe* have been adopted, 
these are found irksome, and are often duffed when away from tin- m-ii foments. Both ^xes 
wear the hair long mid jarred in the middle; they never fo-rome bold, and light yellow hair, 
which in these Indians represents the grey lucks of Europe, is of rare occurrence. Indeed, 
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they •« a *b«rh4ived people, becoming aged at forty. and but narely -urvivmjf tdl ***!■ 
ninlims* U a plying future of the majority; this being due to the reqjicnt baths, ^ 
t«J jiff after a m L In dimming the leg, are freely tent out, but are 

drawn straight under the body, and then shot back wards. 

Kbit team* the brad of infant*, which formerly prevailed among tie Unbs, u sW 
Tim( ., itei] | 1V ; Little-known tribe on tho Kssequibn. “Among the true Cant* wnt« Mr. im 
Tluint “a two-iiich-bro®H bell of cotton is knitted round «wh ankle am1 ju*t below each 
knee of very voting female children j and this band is never throughout life rernm wl. or f 
. ; - imiiirdiateW rtphuMid. The consequence is that the muscle* of the calf swell -ii 
lo'an abnormal degree' bet led these lands, while those parts of the leg which a» filial y 

constricted remain hanllv thicker than the bone-The arms are more rarely constr.c .h! in 

tbe . lint , mv Of the Other Carib tribe*, the Macusi and Arecima women have one gmh etm 

strict ion above each ankle, but not the second below the knee. , . Hie .nie tarib 

women and more mrelv those of either tribes, pierce one or mure holes m then lower1 

ZSi each of which thev pus, point outward, a pin or sharpened 1 

f. . - - 1 r . a % Ump S |h \* unknown among' Inditiib ^ ' hU * ”> e 

r r:,£~ *• $ 

J2^irsS.t£«* T -I -• r* — 

o7 women are picJl. and pieces of stick or *mw f-ed through the 
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leskfas of tiik ruuooim oiiacik 


,,. r ;;! f 1 rruri1 , be ; lf u H*i *** «*»*<»■% won,■ ail( i although ™ e diiv 

Si! w V iT "? 10 r Wy *f |W As onwuuentol dress, this » worn by some 

nhe* habitually. J,ud by ol| 1 ie f s ° nl - v 011 wcaswns. Painting is frequently employed 

,in,J oft *“ *° ^‘e^ivciy an,I in meb * tasteful manner as to convey the in nr*,|L‘the 
* d ™ ed 11 “ “f ■»* Tattooing i, howerer, n„J doXtSL “ Z 
VMw of .mull tribal mark* at the comer, of the mouth or on the arms. It is true that 
w Juntas iire f WOre d wiHi straight scars, but these have U«n produced for 

Hirfeiud purposes. Necklace* of pcccari (pig) tusks and a pair of armlets arc worn bv most 
of tho men who also often twirf string, of coloured Seed* or bead, round their ankles Tad 

7‘t‘ H ,e ' ,f crescent or ebeesedaiife shape am peculiar to the Ckrib 

stock, and the circular to the VfauuiM, Specimens of Macasi and other feather b^d-driLs 

mav be mm m the> fatah Mnreurm Pegarding these Mr. irn Timm writ* * (bOoJT 

U lZ t ™“ colours varying with the tribe to ,bi Tm h 

I ml tan belongs, are worn on the Lead Several string* of cotton hang from lire back oft W 

down to the heels, whore they are finished ofi' with skins of toucans, tire*birds, ocks-of^ 
rock ; and other such bright-coloured birds, or with tassel, made of iridescent WlJ iw 
which tinkle like tiny bells at each movement of the Itenrer Hurt'' 1 t *i 1 a " 

tu. g W ... the body. Very to of^^. teT™ °, “ tal “ t at '«* 

e.naincuted tit fre.juent interval. with l-ufte ef white down .re n ‘~ Mg ^ ll '"‘ ccrd ^ 

or milking these hi ... l.,.„ i„,. cX“ „ “1 ", 7""», T ,h * “ 

the hlmk feetlter. of the eunetmtr hird, retime, went. twI^alTL [ to £ 

Such decoration, ore, however, mainly confined to the male sex tl/™ m 

wearing mtlter father, or teeth, e.cq.t tM ». 

ropes of seed, and bead*. Children, on the other hand -™ ,i® , / , 19,6,1 

although special kinds of seeds art- used for t heir ju*kko» while ta th ^ 
these are mmk- from the tusk* of the jaguar. ' n ** c ' lse of 

bbrlikc the native, of Argentina, the" Indians „f the Galanas and Venezuela travel cither 
un foot or m canoe*. In hunting, which forms the chief occunatinn ,.f ,1 
employed; these being stated to he wws-bra-d* between (wr, fox-like wild J“f "* 

caught by poisoning the water, by shooting with urmws, bv nets tram. ,, r h»7Tr '"V"* 
toutifd or. th. which «. .kt* w Utw. ,'hc f4»”t to«»"g 
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detached from the shaft, but remaining fixed to it line, at the other end of which i* a float. 
A verv r heavy tm of arrow is employed for shooting the riveMoitoitcf, whose cgg» form sue 
an ini port ant item in the diet of the Indians of the Orinoco; while yet other descriptions 
are respectively used for big game anil birds. Very characteristic are the deadly arrowy 
tipped with Oitrtdi pi sou. The points of tliwe arrows, which are more or less jagged, 

are in the form of long, narrow strips of word ■ these are curried separately in ,1 bamboo quiver, 
and only inserted in the reed shaft immediately before use, The Wow-pipe, winch in Guiana 
is restricted tu the savanna tribes, is a very characteristic South American implement, confuting 
of a bamboo tube from 12 to 16 or more feet in length, through which is blown a small dart. 
The darts consist of splinters of wood, tipped with onmU, 5 or 6 inch** m length, *ad are 
carried in a quiver, together with the jaw of a small fish <2 m) *»J a boskc of cotton 
or other fibre. “When game is seen" to quote once more from Mr ua 1 hum one 
of the darts is placed between two of the sharp teeth of the penu, and twined sharpli 
round in such a way that a very small portion of the point is -dmost but not qiute severed 
from the main Tort j this is in order I hat the point may break off m the Iwly of the animal, 
that tiie dart mnv again be used. A little of the fibre is then wound round the other end 
of the dart —i.e. the dart is ■ feathered-care being taken not to destroy the bidauve. Ibe 
dart is then inserted in the blowpipe* aim is taken, the dart is blown, ond the bird almost 
invariably folk The certainty with which <m Indian can take aim with those hugely long 
weapons, even when supported by only one hand, is really wonderful. Ito range of the 
weapon is as much as from 40 to 50 feet.” The men are tin* hunters and hshere, and *pend 
the days on which they ore at home lying idle in their hammocks, smoking cigarettes and 
talking. All the house-work, tilling the ground, sowing and reaping the crops, grinding trie 

cassava, etc., falls to the share of tlie women. . , 

\s regards dwellings, the Wwraus, as already mentioned, used to build tumscs supported 
rm poles on the tow and swampy coast-budsbut, under the security aflortk-d by g.>od 
government, there have fallen to n great extent into disuse, although n few are still constructed. 
The ArewaU Acknwris, rmd tree L'nrib. of the forest district*, where there is shelter from coW 
winds, build houses consisting merely of a roof with suitable supports. f 1 ™. 

the Mucusis. Arecunas, and Wapiaua* of the open savanmis construct substantial dwellings 
with thick walls of clay, and a timid, of j,aim-leaves. Space doea not allow of reference to 
the interior economy of these houses, but it may be mentioned that the inhabitants alwaya 
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sleep with a fire so close beneath their hammocks that the flames seem to lick their laire 
bodies. 

Like all American aborigines, Llic (iuianu Indians are pro tie to self-torture ■ ami no man 
can receive foil rights of tribnlship till he has Undergone some hard ordeal. These tortures are 
also submitted U> in order to ensure success in hunting and fishing ; and are inflicted not 
only on the ban tors themselves, bill likewise on their dogs. A brash of fibres attached to a 
long string is, for example, pulled through tin- nnee into the mouth; irritating hairy cater¬ 
pillars ore tubbed Into tlm limbs till a painful msh ensues; or Hie victim may bo tormented 
in various ways by the bites of venomous ants, or with rod pepper. 

The clan system is, nr was, strictly followed among the Arnwak tribes, the descent being 
exclusively in the female line, and no intermarriage with relations on the maternal side 
permitted. Accordingly, a person may take a husband or a wife from hi* or her father’s 
family, or from any other family save that of the mother. And when an Amwak takes a 
wife, he forthwith dtnaiciles himself with Jri$ father-in-law, fur whom he works; thus 
absolutely identifying himself with the family of bu bride. There are, however, still some 
traces in Guiana of marriage by capture. Boys and girl* are betrothal al an earlv age 
but the nature of the bargain for a wife i, still obscure; and. in general, imuriagu ceremonies 
are dispensed with. Hint curious custom of t he reiuotfa, according to which it is tlm huslsnd 
who, on the birth of a child, takes to bis hammock, where he U carefullv tended by the 
relatives and fed ou a special diet, is iinlvermlly prevalent. Although Arawflka when old and 
usetess are idlotfcd U> take to their linmrmielcs. where they are somewhat grudgingly served 
with food, they receive little else in the way of attention. When death comes, the relatives 
usually exhibit slight evidences of grief, bur will ...mutinies indulge n, load lamentation and 
cut their hair, Taunt ly the body of the deceased is wrapped in hi* own hammock, and 
interred in « jsiUn-leaf-liu«d grave dug in the middle of the house. Properly the tv rote 
xliould lie |-laced it, a sitting j^ture, or, among the Acknwok, in the standing 'position ■ but 
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nowadays it is seldom thfii the gmve is dug of sufficient depth to admit of this* Certain 
possessions tiro alto buried with the body- On the completion of tlio interment a tire i= 
lighted over the grave, the jttaifee* of the deceased are chanted, with dancing, singing, and 
drinking; and the house is then finally deserted. Dancing and feasting are, moreover, indulged 
in cut many occasions* when a large quantity of the national beverage (patwari) ia always 
consumed. In vital ion* to th**e jmiwari feasts arc sent to the neighbouring tribe* ; and the 
performance may tako the gbiqie of either wrestling or dancing, the dancers currying specially 
decorated slicks. Formerly the whip-dance, in which each performer was armed with a 
vuuxjuari^ or fibre whip, with which at slated intervals he slashed his partner's legs, was 
a favourite diversion. 



BRAZIL, PARAGUAY, ETC. 

Masy of the tritw?s mentioned in the preceding 
section extend southwards into Era rib the inter tor 
of whieh t as already mentioned, appears to have 
l*een the birthplace of the CftritH. It remains, 
however, to state that the AraWakan stock has a 
stilt greater southern extension, rc-ieliing to the 
bead-waters of the Paraguay River in lat. 20® B. 
A totally distinct Brazilian stock is the Geaan, 
in which arc included the Camacans and the 
notorious Eotocudi^; the latter resembling the Eskimo 
in the long and narrow shape of their beads. 

In the Goyas district, lying due west of Bahia, 
are a large number of Gesan tribes, sometimes 
collectively known as Tapuyans, They comprise 
the Kayapos or Sujhs, of the district between the 
Amgiiaya rind Xiitgu rivers, and likewise the Akufts 
or Gberentes* of the Opper Tocantins. The Roto- 
cucfos, on the OK her hand, inhabit the Semi dos 
Aimores, oti the coast, whence they ure frequently 
known by the name of Ai mures. Although of late 
years considerably improved by missionary exertions, 
ibey were formerly among the lowest of the American 
peoples—so tow, ilulled, that they had not even 
reached the level of a stone age* fill I heir ample- 
'reajwm*, and household utensils being made 
of wood or lioiip. They wandered naked through the 
primeval forests of their native haine t without dwellings of any kind, and sleeping on the 

kite .. or among the ashes of their Inst crunp-firefl* In addition to the flesh of 

such larger animal* ns they could manage to kill, their food consisted of grubs. frogs, 
snakes, honey, roots, berries, and fruits ; these being frequently consumed raw, but sometimes 
cm iked in large bamboo vessels, leads were constant between the different tribes, and the 
bodies nf the stain were always devoured by the victim, while their heads were set on stakes 
imd employed as targets in archery practice. Among their most priced ornaments were collars 
and necklaces made of the teeth of those whom they luul devoured in Lheir cannibal feasts. 
Even among such degraded creature* as llrt*e the m-ml™ of ihe marring tie - for the period 
the union !a,ud-wn., however, strictly observed. fn other the woman had but a twor 

hene. being frequently belaboured with heavy dobs or riadied with bamboo knives bv their 
lords and masters. As to their roligtun, if *uch it could he called, the sun was regarded as 
ll,e source of all thing, gOoi, and the ram of all evil. Demons, which could he frightened 
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ft way by shooting arrows, ven supposed to be ihe cmu-e of storms anr! eclipses; ami Gres were 
kept bunting over newly made gmvea to smre evil spirits, 

Another Brazilian stock-group is that of the iJiiurdniuiL. or TupEGmirnniam as it h often 
termed; the Tupi IrilK-s occupying tt very large portion of Eastern Bmzi] f 1 1 lE e Guarani people* 
are found about the hem. 1-waters of tine main stream of the Amazons and its tributary the 
Madeira, ils well as ip Paraguay and Uruguay. Both languages are near akin; but as the Tapi 
tongue was chosen by the missionaries as the liiujna franca for a large tract of countries 
it has been adopted by some tribes not properly ^longing to the section* Among the Tupi 
tribes one of the most remarkable weis that of the Omagu&s. or Flat-head^ who were found 
op the left bank of the Amazons as fur as Fern and Ecuador. Originally they extended all 
over the country between the Putumayo and Tunguragua or Upper M:unaflOH rivers; and 1 hey 
are still well represented oij the head-waters of the Japura, ip Ecuador and Colombia. Their 
near neighbours are the Tacunas and Taijnuis, with the former of whom they were constantly 
at feud. The Thcrara occupy the country bordering the Madre-de-Pias apt! Beni* ticad- 
tributaries of the Madeira in Northern Bolivia* E?ti]l farther south on the his-l-named river we 
enter the country of the Nmpiiiiunei:*, or 
Uliiquitos (Dwarfs), as they are called by 
the Spaniards: the Latter name being rie- 
rived from ihe extremely small size of the 
entrances to their houses* which, when found 
abandoned, were supposed by the conquerors 
to be t he abodes of pygmies. Like certain 
South American tribes, the TftcuaftS bet [eve 
in the existence of good and evil principle*, 
which ore for ever striving one against the 
other for the possession of the souls of men. 

Curiously enough* the CJiitjuitos are said to 
have no numerals above one; yet they are 
an industrious people, cultivating cotton, 
indigo, and sugar, and manufacturing copper 
boilers for refining the Suiter. hart her 
south* in the Gran Chaco country, lying 
well within the Parana VL r ater*hed, the 
Chhpiiic^ tire replaced by the ravage Tubas 
between the Fikomuyo and Vermejo river*, 
and by the Motacoi, or Matagtiuvoi*, on the 
hitter. The Tok*si are raid to present n 
distinctly European east of countenance* 
bat are specially distinguished by their 
relatively short limbs and strongly developed 
chest + 

Of the Southern Guarani, who form the 
substratum of the Paraguayan nation* some 
still wander in a more or le-w aboriginal 
condition through Hie forests of the Parana, 
while others 1 Lave adopt ed Chri** i 1 mitv. Some 
years ago the Christianised Irtmuiin inhabited 
tliirty-two large towns on the banks of the 
Parana, Paraguay, Uruguay river*; 

while among the uncivilised tribes, were 
reckoned the Uiiriguanos* TohMingna^ anil 

Paraguay. a wntm-noero* or araocanta. 
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HIM NORTHKIIN ANTiEF. 


Kkfoke taking into con¬ 
sideration tie tribes* to the 
south of the Rio Jo hi Piute, 
a few words must b® mid in 
regard to those of r 
portion of the chain 
Andes, extending irctu 
Cbloml ua, through Ecuador* 
Pern, and Bolivia, to Obi It. 
Shire, however* our knowledge 
of id eld v of these tribes Is 
now solely supplied by his- 
lory, tlie mention of them 
will be very short. Through¬ 
out this area the natives at 
t Elc- time of the Spanish cod- 
luad attained a high 
riegrra of civilisation, which 
was in some respects on tt 
level with that of Central 
America at the same period* 
although in others markedly 
inferior. Hence the whole 
area has Ijeen not inaptly 
termed by Professor Keane 
"the cultural zone," On the 
plateau of Bogota, in Colombia, 
i he cultured peoples were 
represented by the Muyatns, 
or Chi helms, who h ad d^ 
veloped a wellmrgaiiited 
system of government and 
other instiCunons. The cul¬ 
tured area was, however* hut 
. . t . . , , ^ limited* ns hi the immediate 

neighbourhood im either totmben of the Muysean stock. common !y known as Panels still 

h V?* 111 If™* 3 "* being without government, iwwing nt) clothes, and practice. it is 

mid, iftinnUilum. ' he Mnyscan Ji.u|rirt —in which the high priest occupied a vwv prompt 
|hwit 1011—ft highly nrhficln.. ututehk- state of Widely, which crumbled to piece* at the 
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first ghmk "f invasion. 


distiince to the switl* of t^JH.iywaa Empire «« the still more important Qnechmm. 
or l«m taum, wind* •-•mpnmi .marly the «b«fe of tint And* proper, extending from the 

7T r, i r -r fc ^ ^«!■* ^ in cm. n„, t^i 

length of the tem.ory ***** *«» miles, and iu nvcmge breadth some 400 miles; the 

n "Y *"”* J "P** * lapttlntion Of lu.O00.O0O. The Quedtaas, 

or Incas, were the danwiml tm; end nltliuugli Hair langimge lias been superseded hv 

Jr* Vi 8< T? :iml i ; irtl " r *'*-* » still maintains its held i„ L count™ 

d ist net s. > early a 1 bwl a re the Qmtw „,J the Ohmdmsj bm the Bolivian Avmurns 

m °‘i l L 'I”" f I '! '!*!'? " ,r<? . |J,I ‘ of the stupendous ruin* of 'Judmntincu, on the 

southern shore of Lake lit.earn, situated on the confines of 1’wti and feiivb. Titicaca ™ 
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subsequently incorporated in the Intsi dominion, with the result that the Aymamn divinities,, 
ritual. nncl traditions wore likewise assimilated by the Quediuim lucfi£ + In their eievaJed 
home the Liras succeeded in breeding from the wiki giimraco two dottiest ivatad varieties— 
namely, the alpaca and tta v I luma; the former being raised for its wool and ficg b* while the 
]titter was used fur carrying burdens. Gold, fiber, copper, and lead were worked in the Potosi 
rnfn e ai although iron was unknown, lln the highlands they cultivated the potato* and on the 
tower grounds mum 1 ; find their cloth of alpaca wool was of excellent quality. Vn vth the 
remark that both Queetmo* und Ayinauus differed coasiilembly in physical features from their 
iiunmilinti neighbour^ we must on tu mention Mutt tbo Antteian group occupied the true 
Antis, or Andes, which forms the third chain of the Cordillera of Ptfrn anti Bolivia, Reference 
must also be made to the prc-Incu ChimUs, the presumed builders of the great Temple of the 
Sun at CliiiEin, the mwlcm Trtixilkv on the coast of Noil hem Peru, "I lie Ivaro. or Jivumti 
Indians of Kcuadcr* are eii the habit of removing the skull and contracting the head-skin of 
their deceased relatives until it becomes scarcely larger than the fist, the form of the feature* 
being retained. 

With these Lou brief remarks on the inhabitants of the “cultural zunOp" we proceed to 
the considcmtion of I lie tribes inhabiting-— 

SOUTHERN CHIU AND ARGENTINA. 

The effete civilisations above mentioned were limited to Hie southward by the Rio Maule. which 
enters the sea below the city of Talea, in Central Chili; and as we have also seen that the 
1 iuaraiiifln tribes extended on the opposite side of the conlincnt lo the Rio lift la Mata, there 
remain for coiisiderul son those inhabiting that portion of America lying south of these points, 
together with those of part of Northern Argentina. 
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South of the Rio \hmL- the aborigines called the Endives Moludie, or wamor*penpIt? > Mi 

the affix chi\ in ilie Arnucanian language dimoting ** people** 1 They are, however, more 

generally known by their Spanish title of Araumiimn# (rebels), a name due to their independence 
and intolerance of foreign dominion. In Chili, however, the Aniucanmns, although retaining a 
modicum of freedom, are fast allies of the republic. As to the exact Bense in which the term 
Mnlnehe* or AraEicanmin is employed* there i? T however, some diffiercneo of linage Properly 
speaking, the section- known as Pmundie, Pehueucbe, IIuillEche, and I'uelche, respect ively 

meaning North. Cent ml (from the iVbimu district), Sotith, mid East. tribes are but divisions of 

the Muluche* Of these, the term Puelehe rightly includes rbo?# Mol aches which extend 
eastward? of the Cordillera into Argentine territory os far os Mciidram Inst it has aiko been 
extended tii embrace the Pimip^ ImliEina of Buetioa Aires, and thus all the aborigine? as for 
south as the liio Negro. The Anuicaiiians have not only no central government, but no tribal 

chiefs; the head of each family being the chief of 
all Ids descendants. Custom ?eems, indeed, to be 
the only force which iuijtels the members of the 
various tribes to collect together for mutual self- 
defence or other |>ur[Kj?es; after winch they rapidly 
disperse to their scattered dwellings- The spirit? 
of departed Mo Incite are supposed to dwell in the 
Milky Way, whence they watch over \heir kindred 
Iwlovr; this ancestral supervision being apparently 
the main bond of union between the tribe?. Most 
Araiicanians are of el dirtiiictly lighter shade of com- 
plexiuii than the Peruvian tribes From the great or 
[aut of the Pampas of Buenos Aires the Indians 
have been swept away by European colonisation; 
their places being at firSE taken by the Uauchos, ur 
half-breeds, who are themselves fast di^appearing 
before the tide of foreign immigration, Both 
Gaudies and Indians are essentially horsemen, the 
introduction of the hursts I having profoundly modi¬ 
fied the original mode of life of the loiter, of 
which little is realty known. So ingrained is the 
habit of riding aiming bulb people*, flint it is a 
common flaying in Argentina that an Indian or 
Gnuvho will walk a mile to catch a horse in order 
to ride a quarter of a mile. Both are well clothed; 
ihe puircAo* or hhiukct with a hole cut in the centre, 
through which Hie head is thrust, being the garment 
donned over others in bud weather, Both are experts 
in the use of the Iwsso aiul Wfis; the former being 
a rope with a running noose at one end* and the 
latter either two or three Ed Is Fastened together by 
strings and hurled at animals. A her mentioning 
that the union between man and horse is less 
marked in the Cmuciio than in the Pampa* Indian. 
Mr, \\ - |J Hudson observes that 13n v ravage nature 
id the kilter brings him neater to the level of the 
anitiud he rides, "The It id inn horse is mere docile* 
he understands lib master better; the slightest touch 
^1 the liELTid on his neck* which seems to have 
developed a marvellous sensitiveness, is sufficient 
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Eu guide him. The G audio 
labours to give lias horse 
*n silken mouth/ns he fi|«tly 
calls it the Indian's horse 
bus it fioiLi birth- Ocea- 

riuimlly the G®Lidia sleejis 
in the s&ddle: the Indian 
can die on his horse/' It 
ahoold the added that Oaudios 
fine for the most part of 
-Sputisli origin on the paternal 
ami ImlicLli on I he maternal 
side| being half-breeds, they 
demand no further notice 
here. Pampas Indians, like 
the Patagonians* confine their 
Jong hair by a fillet |irntssnnF + 
across the forehead, round 
the bead, 

To the south of the Rio 
Negro ire cuter the country 
uf the Patagonians, or 
To h uekhes (C I mol eh an), ns 
they nrc called by their 
Amucuujun neighbours; a 
people celebrated for their 
tall stature, and, in former 
d:iys b for the fierceness and 
cruelty of their disposition. 
There arc various tribal 
group® of these people, into 
the consideration of which 
it will tie unnecessary to 
enter here; but it may be 

mentioned that originally they were divided into the Northern Tdmekhei* who ranged some 
distance south of the Chubut River, and the Southern Tehuelcliefi, who inhabited all the countrv 
south yf the Rio Chico* and thence extended into Tierni del Ftiego. t if late years, however, 
these divisions have been swept away by the migrations of those wandering people. It is 
suggested by Keane that the TdiueUhcs are descended from a numerous nation of gigantic 
aborigines, who inhabit the Brazilian states uf Mai to <huz*o and (loyaa, and have long boon 
known to the Portuguese settlor* a* Humrud. The Teliuelelm language h i^rfectlv distinct from 
InieIi tin- Aruncniiiaft ami the Ftu-lchesm of tin- Pampui Indians. 

Writing of the 'IVhuridic*, Vtenvm says that - their height appears greater than it really 
is, fr^m their large guurmco [skin] mantles, their bug fiowiug hair* and general figure; oil 
cm average their height is nboiii 0 reel, with wwm men taller and only a few charter/ami 
the women um also tall; d together they am certainly the tallest nice which we anywhere 
taw. In features they strikingly resemble the more northern Indians whom I saw with 
Roaa% hut they have a wilder unit more formidable appearance; tbc-ir hue* wem much printed 
with red and black, and one man was ringed and clothed with white like u Fuegion IT Qti 
the other hand. Captain Musters, who made a long journey through the heart of Patagonia, 
puts the average height at not more than 5 feet 10 Indies. Individual men of 6 feet 4 
and C feet W inches have been metisiimh In general physique the Tebitdches accord with 
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Llieir lit'ii'lit-; the muscular development of the arms and chert being estiwmlmary T wink 
M n tu |/tl^v an well proportion*! throughout, i.nptam Musters especially notices the high 
jfltftc,,. ii feature Ml developed that a Tehuelohe with whom he had orjunged fo ****** 

pair of Ln*.. bools wbj quite unable to get them on. Their powers of walking and 

of «hsUuUUi£ from food for long |--iicds ur- reauirkible i ft P^Y of then, on one 
walking ii distance of over fort v miles within twelve hours without once touching food. Hu m 
features nrc decidedly picking, tl* eyes being bright, and the and well 

for.nod Very characteristic are the prominent ridge* over tbo eyebrows; aru.ve which the 
forehead is Corner bit retreating. When de.in.-d fmra paint and dirt, the comple^on .if 
llic met. is reddish brown, and has been compared to the colour of Hcvou cattle. All imiis 
„ the fiiCO—sometimes including even the e>ebrow*-,ire carefully cnnlicated with tweezers; 
and the long flowing hair of the sculp, which is confined by a cloth Mlh-t, is can-fully 
dressed. Grev hair is rare, although the occurrence of snow-white hicks bus lwaii recorded. 
The hair of the women scarcely equals in length that of their lord*, and is plaited into a pmr 
of long tails; these, 


among the unmarried* 
boin^ 1 pi sgt b e u h I os i 
festive cjccnsimoi with 
horse-hair ornamental 
with blue beads and 
terminating in silver 
pemknts. Although 
not ageing prema¬ 
turely* when old the 
women become really 

hideous. Unlike the 
men, they never walk, 
but perform all their 
journeyi on horselwh, 

“The dress of the 
itumS* write* Captain 
Musters* ronsibts of a 
$hirijH±t or under- 
garment, round l hr 
loins, made of n poncho, 
a piece of cloth* or 
even of a gunmeo 
mantle, . , * All other 
garments are supplied 
by the capacious and 
warm skin - mantle* 
which, worn with the 
fur inside mid the 
painted side out, will 
keep t he wearer dry 
for a considerable time 
hi the wettest went her. 

This is often dispensed 
with in the chase; but 
if worn when rilling ie 

secured at i he waist bv m hr *** sw«* ^ ***«^ « -p — - 

a bdt of hide* or leather * rtK0U * UA *' 
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When sitting by tilt? fireside, 
or even whbi wcilling abmii h 
tfie furred 3 i=s.rf of the m:mi li¬ 
fe generally kept over the 
mn ut Ei—as t h e TehuaJch m 
over that the cold Wind causes 
gums—a habit which 
agists in rendering their 
ftrttumL ami at all times rather 
unintelligible language more 
difficult of comprehension to 
E he novi c<\ Tl it? i r jwjf ro boot s, 
or busking sire inatie from 
the skin of a horse's hock, 
mid occasionally from the 
Jeg of a large puma* drawn 
on up to the knee and 
fastened round the foot. It 
h thus worn for a day or 
two until the boots have taken 
the shape of the foot, when 
tEie leather ia cut at the toes 
the sole is worn, or in very 
ami sewn up to fit. When 
snowy weather, hide 
overs noes are worn besides* 
and tbe footprints thug made 
lire realty large enough to 
carry the idea of giants* feet, 
and partly explain the term 
* Patagou/ or large feet, 
applied to these Indians by 
their Spanish discoverers." 
In riding, the boot? are 
secured with garters, which 

coloured woven hands, bill in the case of chiefs are of hide ° f fjiri ^ jt_ 

b “‘*!£ In ;«““f« •>»i».< .w ^m',hr,LZhi, 86 

Tlie mantle of the women is fastened at th*» th*™,* n,. 1 

j,in. by ., mil, « by . thorn, MMdtaj to tbw ttM^, tf !hT_ 

being a kind of loose shin, made of some calico stuff *t,,i , r r ’ . . lh 

to the ankles. A broad belt, ornamented vviiL the favourite blue bc‘Z ^b^tTrilver 
or brass, wrves to confine the mantle wbrni travelling. The boots am i;l,i , . 

.f the aewritr of tb. ditmte tbe ebiWre. __ Z7,Ll , ^ ■ '* ' I ''" 

»f 101 between 0, .,,,1 ,|,b t y,,„ a ,f „„Tl.v S T ?"* * \« M 

tbelcaa, they are provided with small maul I™, as well ns with \J, ■ 

leather from the fore-logs of the goanaco, Both ™ Qr , J ° f *° {t ahaino >' ed 

tbeir faces with paint; the latter substance bein ' more r „, !i! *’ ornaments, and smear 
ami being slid to prevent the skin chaiinimj tk,, , * ' * !>I ' tw aIso to thc ^*iv, 

form of necklaces of blue bends or all™? e '*“?** < ? t ° th * 

, ^ weu as of large square earrings listened, 
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to small rings parsed through the lobes of the ears. Hy the men silver is used, when 
circumstances permit, to adorn their pijK-F. knife-hit t* and sheaths, belts, and horse-trappings; 
silver spurs and stirrups being added by those who can afford such luxuries. Although the 
beads are imported, the silver ornaments are hammered out uf the dollars taken in OTinmereial 
trana&ctioiu. 

During c.heir frequent journeTipgs the babies carried in iuck"r and bidfi-tbong cradles, 
made to fit on their mothers' saddles; these cradles, in the case of affluent families, being 
ornamented with brass hells or silver plates. The paint used for the fare and body on ordinary 
occasions is m&dv of retire atid black earth mixed with ginmacu marrow; but on special occa¬ 
sions while pain t and powdered gypsum ure employed. In their ceremonial dances the men, 
who are clothed in nothing but a loin-cloth, decorate iheir heads with the plumes of the 
rbeu, or South American ostrich, and wear u belt, to which are affixed brass lulls, across one 
Shoulder. Entiling forms a regular imrt ->f the morning toilet; notwithstanding which Tebuelcbe 
garments swarm with vermin’ Any hairs that may he brushed out during the toilet, as well 
us all nail-parings, are scrupulously burnt. 

The Tehnekh© dwell iti capsid on-i tents made of guanaco-hide; but. us to describe those 
would exceed the limits of our space, our readers may be referred lo one of the plates illustrating 
Ijidv f’lorence Dixie's “Across rjitagutiia,'' The Opening of the loltlv, it> the tout is called, 
is directed ftway from the prevailing wind, and a fire lighted just in the entrance. The 
furniture comprises a few bolsters, made out of old jxmehos, mid one or two 11or-.‘-hides to 
serve as curtains. An iron spit forms the most important cooking utensil, hut some times 
an iron pot may be added; while armadillo-*lif’lls or wooden [ilnttris in which to hold 
broth, mac also form a |iart of the equipment. In the old days, at least, the flesh of I be 
rhea formed the favourite food, giiuiiaco-flesb, as well ns that of the pampas deer, being 
leas esteemed, liloud is on all occasions 
drunk eagerly; and marrow and fat, 
in the absence of farinaceous food, form 
essential articles of diet. Horse-flesh seems 
to be chiefly eaten at dances mid other 
ceremonies. The chief weftjKUis used in 
hunting are the bolus and the 1ns!*u; of 
the former there are two types, one, the 
lAum*, fitted with two balls and employed 
in rhea-hunting, and the other, call*! 
ifnchilco, furnished with three balls and used 
for taking the guanuco. Formerly the balls 
were made of stone, the most ancient type 
being distinguished by having a deep 
groove chiselled round it; hut other sul>- 
st traces are now employed. Ouunaco and 
rhea ore caught by being struck round the 
nock, although cattle and horse# are bulled 
round the hind-legs. Flint arrow-heads are 
met with in many parts of l'utagonio- 

TIEREA DEL FEEGO. 

[jKavjnit the ©bntineat of South America, 

<mr brief remaining space must he devoted to 
the inhabitants of the desolate and rtoriu- 
swept island to the south of the Strait of 

Magelhaen, The typical Fueginna are properly * fibbian vossk. 
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known ns Ynligana, and speak u diidi't't dis- 
tinct from all the continental tongues ; in 
addition to this there is a second dialect 
known as Akkalaf, which may he distantly 
related to the Araueanmiu and also a third 
—the Oita—which seems nearer to Pata¬ 
gonian, Great differences are observable in 
the accounts given of the Fnegians by different 
observer*— -no, for instance, Fittroy and Darwin 
on the one hand, and more recent travellers, 
like Dr. P. tirades, of the French expedition 
to Cope Horn, on the other- it has been 
suggested that such dDcreparicies are in great 
jiart doe to the alteration in tSie manners of 
the tin! ives by the English missionaries ■ and as 
the older accounts art" mart likely to jjortftiy 
the original hah it* of the people, the fallowing 
noted are culled form Darwin's narrative. 



In stature the Eastern Fuegians arc compared by the loot-named writer to the Patagonians; 
the three young men seen by him being about f> feet in height. Their skin is of a dirty 
coppery-red colourj and at the lime of Darwin's visit the only garment of the men on the 
F4 B t coast was a mantle of gufttmco-skin, with the hair outside, loosely thrown over the 
shoulders. An old man forming the fourth of the party had a fillet of white feathers bound 
round his bead, partly confining his long and tangled black liair. Across his face ran two 
hrotui bars of paint—namely* a red one reaching from ear to ear and including the upjier lip, 
and a second of chalky white tanning above and parallel to the first, so as ro include the 
eyelids. The rest of the party were ornamented with streaks of ekmrml powder. According 
to the figures published by Dr. Hyodes, two of which we have been permitted to reproduce, 
white and red art now the colours most in vogue. Their language has been com] wired to a 
nuni clearing bin throat; but even in this manner few Europeans could produce such hoarse, 
clicking, and guttural sound* us lire uttered by Fuegians. 

Tlsese people formerly fmbrirted almost exclusively upon shellfish, and consequently were 
compelled frequently to shaft their place of abode* Nevertheless, the large dimensions of 
the shell-heap^ which often am mint to many tans in weight, indicate that they returned at 
intervals to the same sjiote. I "alike the Pategj minus* they dwell in huts, nr wigwams, which, 
although used only for a few days* require some trouble to build. These huts consist of 
gome broken boughs stuck in the ground^ and roughly thatched on one side with u few bundles 
of gnus Mid rushes. Even such wretched shelter again-t the inclemency of a severe climate 
wus not, however* always available, Darwin mentioning an instance where three naked Fuegians 
spent the night on the ground. It has been already mentioned that the tribes on the east 
coast wear a guamteo-skin mantle; among those of the west const the place of this is taken 
hv seal-skim, while some of the central tribes wear an ntter-wkin, nr sonic other ^milll covering, 
which 14 barvlv sufficient to cover the back as far down as the loins* being laced across the 
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